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SoME SALT MEapbows oF MASSACHUSETTS 


By DANA C. WELLS 


chusetts, there are some 90,000 

acres of those almost level areas 

variously spoken of as_ salt 
meadows, salt marshes, marsh lands or 
tidal marshes. 

As perhaps is generally known, they 
are the result of the partial exclusion of 
the sea by barrier beaches whose sands 
have been heaped together some distance 
from the main land. The quiet areas in- 
side these bulwarks become the resting 
places for the sediment of streams and 
for a variety of animals and their re- 
mains. Thus begins a shoaling. When 
the water depth has diminished to less 
than fifteen feet a low order of flowering 
plants, such as eel grass, appears. The 
work goes on with the help of other 
plants and seaweed until the entangled 
sediment and the flora and fauna remains 
have built a plain whose top is reached 
only by the high tides. 

On this plain grow the grasses for 
which the marsh land is first valued. 
There is the black grass, known by the 
dark red color of its top and giving its 
place a parched look; the goose grass 
coming up in bunches and bearing blooms 
which might be likened to kernels of 
wheat; the salt grass which covers a 
greater area than either of the others and 
has the appearance of lawn grass. The 
salt grass is of two varieties. One at- 
tains a height of twelve inches and the 
other about six inches. The shorter 


GS cists indicate that, in Massa- 


grows on the moist portions of the 
meadows. It is quite as attractive to cattle 
as is the common English grass because 
of its tenderness and the noticeable 
amount of salt which it contains. The 
black grass is the sweetest and choicest. 
It is gathered in July while the goose 
grass is reaped last, in late August. 

From an economic point of view the 
foregoing three grasses are the most im- 
portant but the marsh lands carry a 
variety of verdure which astonishes the 
close observer. The coarse thatch might 
be mentioned in passing. It eclipses all 
else along the water courses. Tall, tough 
and full of silica it is unfit for food and 
is gathered for stall bedding and as a 
non-conductor of heat when, tor instance, 
perennial plants are to be protected in 
winter and ice in summer. 

The marshes supply little tnat is edible 
for man without his supplementary 
efforts. What has been said of the 
grasses has been with the tacit assump- 
tion that at least some ditching has been 
done. A close examination of a flourisa- 
ing marsh field will reveal a system of 
ditches, gridiron in plan. They are 
known as the lengthwise and the cross- 
wise sets. The former are about twenty 
feet apart while the latter are separated 
by a somewhat greater distance. Both 
are two or three feet in depth and six 
inches wide. They are made by a ditch- 
ing machine and the turf turned up is 
thrown into the marsh ponds to fill them. 
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Their function is to drain and to carry 
the water to the main creek or its 
branches. A rather interesting develop- 
ment is the closing over of these narrow 
trenches by the soil and the plant life, 
forming underground channels. 

When draining has begun the tidal 
marshes become salt meadows, and daily 
increase in value. There is a limit, how- 
ever, for the tides still have access. The 
next step, then, is to exclude the tides by 
diking. This has been done all over the 
world and for centuries. Familiar ex- 
amples are those in the Evangeline Land 
of Nova Scotia, where the tides are kept 
from entering estuaries of the Bay of 
Fundy, and in the mighty performances 
of the Netherlands, where lives a sturdy, 
prosperous nation a dozen feet below the 
level of the sea. 

Massachusetts has her dikes. One of 
the earliest was that at Marshfield in 
Plymouth county, south of Boston. It 
was completed in 1872 at a cost of 
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$32,000. The object was to shut out the 
sea water from the Green River Harbor 
marshes, It continues to do its work 
although damaged by the dynamite of an- 
tagonized interests. It has a length of 
1,600 feet and is a twenty-two foot high- 
way across the harbor. Fifteen acres of 
land have been made productive by this 
dike. 

Another dike, and one of the more 
recent, is at Wellfleet, Cape Cod. Here 
the Herring river flows amid barren 
wastes and between forbidding sand 
dunes into Cape Cod Bay. There are 
probably few places where the mosquito 
was more at home, more vigorous and 
apparently more nearly gigantic than in 
this region. Through the initiative and 
enterprise of Mr. L. D. Baker, Jr., and 
Mr. Howard, aided by town and state, a 
change has been effected by the throwing 
of a dike across the Herring river near 
its mouth. Its length is 935 feet and it 
carries a roadway twenty-two feet in 
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width. The principal object was to make 
the locality less attractive to the mosquito 
and this has been realized so well that the 
pest is almost exterminated. About 1,100 
acres are affected, all of which may be- 
come productive farm land. 

These two dikes have smaller counter- 
parts in Massachusetts wherever there 
are marsh lands. Along the seaboard one 
may find many instances where road- 
ways, railroad embankments and_ the 
earthworks on private estates have pre- 
vented the free flow of salt water. This 
is especially true of the so-called Plum 
Island marshes which extend from Cape 
Ann, Massachusetts, to Rye, New Hamp- 
shire. Here we have the largest area of 
tidal marsh in New England—10,000 
acres or fifteen square miles. A number 
of tidal streams flow through it, the im- 
portant Merrimac river among* them. 
Attempts have been made to _ interest 
capital in the isolation of at least part of 
this area but without success. The only 
reason that can be surmised is that the 
need for this rich land is not keenly 
enough felt. 

What has resulted from the freshen- 
ing of the salt marshes is surprising. 
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ven with a slight obstruction to the tidal 
water twice as much and better hay is 
cut above the obstruction than from the 
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MARSHFIELD RECLAIMED LANDS 


seaward side. By ditching alone, with- 
out diking, it is possible to reap five times 
as much of a good grade of salt grass as 
compared with an indifferent grade and 
thatch. Add diking to the ditching and 
most of the usual farm products together 
with English hay will flourish. Crops 
may be expected year after year for a 
generation without the use of fertilizer. 
Two or three years’ protection from salt 
water will make the ground ready for 
plow tillage. Then herds grass and red 
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top is grown. Constant plowing will 
finally win the land from its old associa- 
tions, and, as Professor Shaler says, it 
will produce “all the plants raised on 
truck farms, the crops being more abun- 
dant and maturing somewhat earlier than 
elsewhere in the same district.” At Well- 
fleet a company is preparing to cultivate 
cranberries on a suitable portion of the 
diked area. 

Disregarding the agricultural point of 
view one may look upon such marshes as 
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the “Plum Island,” specially portions 
back of Salisbury and Seabrook Beaches, 
as noble creations of nature, There is 
restful enjoyment in the sight of their 
gentle undulations, in the graceful hay 
cocks on their staddles and the play of 
color over all. One is aware of a unity 
of the whole which in detail is ever 
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different. 

Unobtrusive and very quiet are these 
lands, their verdure contrasting with their 
clear little ponds and their silent winding 
waterways. The artist delights to depict 
them and the weary layman methinks 
should ever find in them solace after the 
cares of an energetic world. 





ALONG A New ENGLAND ROADWAY 


By LORING HOLMES DODD. 


HEN I walk the rural way 
On a sun-rich summer’s day 
Myriad the bright eyes there, 


With a sweet, familiar air, 
Looking up do welcome me. 


Buttercup and golden-rod, 
Bluebells frail that sway and nod 
In each vagrant breeze that blows, 
Shy, retiring dwarf wild rose, 
Yarrow, creamy Queen Anne’s lace, 
Tawny lilies full of grace, 

Purple vervain Gothic-spired, 
Lowly heal-all less admired, 
Black-eyed Susan, daisy white, 
Primrose that unfolds at night, 
Steeplebush, pink bouncing Bet, 
Jewel weed and violet, 

Spreading dog-bane, meadowsweet, 
Devil’s paint-brush at my feet, 
Ladies’ tresses, fragrant, tall, 
Parsnip wild o’ertopping all, 

Clover yellow, white and red, 
Bristly crowfoot, turtle head, 
Then beneath the lofty pine 
Pipsissewa of quaint design. 


Myriad the bright eyes there 
Welcome sweet to me declare 
Walking thus the rural way 

On a sun-rich summer’s day, 

And when I these old friends see, 


Alone I cannot lonely be! 
























































On THE BorDER WITH Our ARMY 






By WALTER MERRIAM PRATT 


PART II. 
THE MANC:UVERS AT LEON SPRINGS. 


When I was awakened at 3.35 all was 
dark. It seemed but a minute since I had 
lain down. Through the openings in my 
tent I could see that the camp was all 
life, lanterns bobbed about in every direc- 
tion. In quick succession, a detail ar- 
rived for my bedding roll, my “striker” 
brought my ration of bacon, bread and 
café, and my orderly arrived with my 
horse. Wagons had been left standing 
at the end of the company streets the 
night before, and now were fast being 
filled. The amount of work to be done 
was sO enormous that it seemed an al- 
most superhuman task to complete it in 
time, but at exactly five o’clock the regi- 
ment moved out, every man and team in 
line. It was beautiful. Ten minutes be- 
fore it would have been a safe ten to one 
bet that it was impossible. As the day 
dawned it became hot and humid. The 
30 


men had been allowed to put their blan- 
kets, ponchos and “pup tents’ on the 
wagons but carried their rifle, haversack, 
canteen and mess-kit (about thirty-five 
pounds). Soon the last of the thatched 
Mexican huts on the outskirts of the city 
were left behind and the trail com- 
menced to wind its way through a wilder- 
ness of chaparral growth. The column 
would march for fifty minutes and then 
rest ten. As the sun climbed higher in 
the sky the heat and dust commenced to 
tell on the men who became as white 
from the dust as the ground itself. Now 
and then a man would fall by the way- 
side to be picked up by the ambulance 
which followed in the rear of each regi- 
ment. These men were a pathetic sight. 
They hated to acknowledge defeat and 
give in, and so when they finally dropped 
they were pretty much “‘all in.” Rattle- 
snake hill was reached at 9.25, a distance 
of sixteen miles. The camp was pitched 
and the men were allowed to rest for the 
j 
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balance of the day. The surrounding 
country was the home of rattlesnakes and 
scorpions, the tarantulas and the centi- 
pedes, a place where the grasshopper is 
four inches long and the sand is mixed 
up with millions of fleas, where the toads 
have horns and the redbug lives, and 
razor-back hogs roam wild. As soon as 
I had eaten, I filled my revolver with 
slugs, and with my good friend, Captain 
Bolger, an Irishman whose home was in 
Chicago, and who kept me in good spirits 
all day long, set off through the chaparral 
which stretched out on every side to the 
horizon. This so-called chaparral con- 
sisted of an almost impenetrable growth 
of mesquite trees, which somewhat 
resemble our smoke trees, growing rarely 
over ten feet high and various kinds of 
cactus plants. The ground was covered 
with rocks, sand, and alkali dust, with no 
vegetation whatever. For several miles 
we pushed our way through this tangle, 
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occasionally coming upon the white 
skeleton of some animal. Once we found 
a wild cat only partly decomposed, prob- 
ably the victim of a rattlesnake, over- 
head the sun was at a white heat, the 
mesquite trees offering no shade, now and 
then a heavily moving buzzard wheeled 
in circles or balanced himself with out- 
stretched wings between us and the hot 
sky above. An occasional jackrabbit with 
his exaggerated ears gave us a start as he 
shot off through the cacti, but outside 
of these and two armadillos, which the 
soldiers call possums in heavy marching 
order, we saw no signs of life, and so 
after three hours of aimless wandering 
through the chaparral we followed the 
hand of our compass back to camp. 
After retreat, and we had eaten, the 
regimental band, which like every other 
was never overworked, played “The 


Merry Widow,” “The Prince of Pilsen,” 
and other airs, taking many of the men 
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back to “Old Broadway.” It was a 
strange feeling to be here in this wild 
country listening to a band playing these 
familiar tunes while about one gamboled 
lizards and horned toads. After the 
music had stopped, I continued to lie on 
the ground looking up at the sky and 
thinking of what was happening two 
thousand miles away in Boston. They 
seemed very near, and made the world 
seem very wide as I lay there with only a 
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The heat was intense and after the first 
five miles men and horses hung their 
heads and walked on silently and deject- 
edly. The white alkali dust rising in 
clouds from the ground made the men 
look like flour dumplings. Canteens were 
emptied ere long, and throats became dry 
and parched and many were almost on 
the point of suffocation when camp was 
reached. 

The long hard 


practice of these 





AFTER THE BATTLE AT JUAREZ 


blanket between us. It was a warm night 
and I was tired after my ride and tramp, 
and soon I stopped thinking about Bos- 
ton. Indistinctly I heard taps, and the 
next thing I knew it was morning and 
everyone was hustling to get his bag- 
gage ready for the wagon. At 5.30 we 
pulled out and “hiked”. through Leon 
Springs to our station at well number 5, 
twelve miles away. As on the previous 
day many men could not stand the pace, 
and were picked up by the ambulances. 





marches in intense heat, seems a needless 
inflicted hardship, but their true value is 
made clear when it comes to a real fight. 
Hence the great importance of training 
men in times of peace, in waterless 
marches, night marches, and quick 
marches. 

The next day there commenced the 
largest manceuvers ever held by the army 
in times of peace. The three brigades of 
infantry, the Artillery and Cavalry 
Lrigades, the Engineer Corps, and the 
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Signal and sanitary troops all participat- 
ing. 

Different problems were taken up each 
day, sometimes we fought an imaginary 
enemy and again the division was divided 
into two armies. There were outpost 
problems, employment of the reduced 
division against a re-enforced brigade 
and the selection and occupation of 
defensive positions, involving simulated 
attacks. The following is a sample of 
an order which would daily reach our 
regiment from Division headquarters: 


m. via H and I to M covy- 
ering our left. 

(b). The Advance Guard 
will clear 9 at 7-00 a. m, 
and mareh 12-13-14 

(c). The Main Body will 
follow the Advance Guard 
at 800 yards. 
Main Body. (In order) (da) The Right Flank 
ist Brig. (less 1 Regt.) willmarch at 7-00 a. m. via 
Art. Brig. (less ! Regt.) 4-17. 

(e). The Signal Battalion 
will maintain communica- 
tion between the Indepen- 
dent Cavairy, Brigades 
and these Headquarters. 
Ammunition sections will 
accompany regiments 
Trains will await orders 
incamp. One ambulance 


Advance Guard, 
1 Regt. 1st Brig. 


2nd Brigade. 4. 
2 Field Hosps. 

1 Amb. Co. 

Sig. Bn. (less Dets.) 


Company will accompany 
the Right 


Flank Guard 
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MANOEUVER DIVISION, 
SCHASSE RANCH, TEXAs, 


6 June, 1911, 5-30 p.m. 
Field Orders, 


No 17. 

TROOPS. 1. The enemy with a force of 
all arms is reported in 
camp six miles northeast 
of 14 

Indep. Cav. 2. This Command will con- 


tinue its mareh on NEW 
BRAUNFELS tomorrow 

(a). The Independent Cav- 
a'ry will march at 7-00 a. 


Lt. Col. Morgan. 
1 Prov. Regt. Cav. 
Det. Sig. Bn. 3. 


the®remainder ‘of*the.San- 
itary Troops will follow 
the Main Body well closed. 
Messages will reach the 
Division Commander at 
Tanks southwest of 4 until 
8-30 a.m. 

1 Regt.F. Art.(less1 Bn. BY COMMAND OF MAJOR 
Det. Sig. Bn. GENERAL CARTER: 

Ss. C. MILLS 


Right Flank Gd, 
Brig. Gen. Hoyt. 
3rd Brig. 


on 


ts 


Chief of Staff. 
Day after day we hiked across this 
wild country, climbed the barren hills, 
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waded through long stretches of prairie 
grass, sometimes coming across acres of 
brilliant colored wild flowers. In our 
leisure we killed rattlesnakes and hunted 
for wild bees’ nests and honey. When- 
ever the men halted for a rest, there were 
always some who busied themselves by 
turning over stones in search of centi- 
pedes and scorpions and when found a 
crowd would gather to watch the fight to 
death between the insects. At night we 
went tg sleep viewing the stars and listen- 
ing to singing insects. During the day 
the sun would blind and scorch, but at 
night the dew would fall like a cold rain 
and one would shiver with two blankets. 
It was a country where there were no 
roses, but where everything that grew 
had thorns, few trees, no running 
streams, but an ocean of gray chaparral 
with white dusty trails, cactus trying to 
rob you of your clothing, and poisonous 
bugs and insects at every hand. It was 
the kind of country which made General 
Sheridan say that if he owned both places 
he would rent Texas and live in Hell. 

It was therefore with little regret that 
on the ninth of June the water suddenly 
ran dry in the artesian wells and we were 
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AFTER THE BOMBARDMENT AND FIRE AT JUAREZ. 





forced to immediately leave for 

Houston which seemed like 
metropolis in comparison. Why ie 
reservation was named Leon Springs is a 
puzzle, and to the troops the name has 
long ceased to suggest an oasis in the 
desert with waving palms and crystal 
waters. To all that have been there it 
spells dust, thirst, perspiration, strained 
sinews and profanity. 

General Carter had ordered an all 
night forced march to the Fort, 28 miles 
away. But so glad were all to go, that 
no one was dismayed at the ordeal ahead. 
I was detailed to accompany the regi- 
mental baggage train, and pulled out with 
it at 5.30, starting on what proved to be 
a unique experience. Participating in an 
all nigh march with a division, I found 
was as new to the regulars as it was with 
me. It is not often that one is called 
upon to sit in the saddle and watch the 
sun set across the prairie, watch the 
moon come up and go down and still be 
in the saddle when the sun appears in the 
east. 

We proceeded about three miles when 
the baggage train was obliged to halt to 
allow the artillery to go ahead; this 
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caused a delay of nearly two hours. At 
last we started forward in clouds of dust. 
So suffused with dust was the air that 
only now and then were we able to see 
further than the wagon ahead, only by 
tying handkerchiefs about our nose and 
mouth could we breathe without choking. 
The night was bright with moonlight and 
but for the dust, the trip would have been 
enjoyable, so picturesque did everything 
appear. As in the day marches the 
column halted every fifty minutes, and 
when it did, the men would drop in their 
tracks and be asleep before the bugle 
sounded attention. I knew that before 
morning I would need rest, so dismounted 
each time, throwing the reins over my 
horse’s head, which prevented his stray- 
ing off, and lay down in the road, in dust 
two inches deep. Here there was less 
likelihood of being bitten by insects. 
Once however, as we started forward I 
found a tarantula in my hat, and the next 
day I found that I had twenty-two fresh 
red-bug bites, but this was part of the 
game we were playing, and you might as 
well try to catch Texas fleas with boxing 
gloves as to hope to visit Leon Springs 
and not get bitten by red-bugs and 
jiggers. 

About two o'clock in the morning we 
reached Lyons Ranch with its general 
store and saloon. I rode up and looked 
in at the door. It was a scene such as 
Frederic Remington used to draw. The 
room was cloudy with smoke and the 
men sitting about tables with cards or 
dice, or leaning against the bar were the 
kind you see imitated on the stage in the 
east. Their sombreros with rattlesnake 
skins or leather straps about them, the 
broad kerchief knotted about their 
throats, leather leggings which came to 
their waists, cartridge belts, and revol- 
vers, all seemed like clever make-ups. 
But it was the real thing, and they had 
ridden miles from other ranches to see 
the army pass and “have a night of it.” 
These cowboys are not a bad lot, and 
when you know them you can’t help 
liking them for their sincerity and square- 
ness. They haven’t much respect for the 
law, but live on a code of their own, 
which I’m not so sure but what is pretty 
good. In this country if a man insults 
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your wife, all you’ve got to do is to go out 
and blow his head off, and the law backs 
you up. As Captain Bill McDonald used 
to say, “You’ve got to be willing to 
charge Hell with a bucket of water” to 
make good with these fellows. “Come in 
brother and have a beer,” greeted me as 
I stopped before the door, and to my in- 
quiry as to when the first of the troop 
passed, I was told 7.30. My baggage 
train was the end of the division which 
stretched out nine miles. Does this im- 
press the reader? It did the cowboys, 
and as one expressed to me confidentially, 
“My God! Enough troops have passed 
here to-night to lick Japan and Mexico 
and Germany thrown in.” All of which 
only goes to show how little the average 
civilian knows about the comparative 
strengthof ourarmy with foreign nations. 
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The moon went down about two, and 
until day dawned it was all I could do to 
keep awake. Time and again I went 
sound asleep in my saddle, to be 
awakened by a lurch which nearly sent 
me off. Finally I dismounted and walked 
for miles. At every halt the horses would 
try and lie down, and a horse must be 
pretty tired before he will do that. As 
day dawned everyone presented a laugh- 
able picture, with blackened faces and 
whitened hair and eyebrows, With the 
light we all felt better, and after reaching 
camp at 6.15, the enlisted men actually 
got out and played ball, after getting 
cleaned up a bit. Practically no one 
thought of taking any sleep. The actual 
time made by the Thirteenth Infantry was 
ten hours and eleven minutes, including 
ten minute stops every fifty minutes, a 
distance of approximately twenty-eight 
miles. 


PART III. 
On THE BANKS OF THE R10 GRANDE. 


The next day I left for Eagle Pass on 
ithe Rio Grande, one hundred and six miles 
‘as the zroplane travels. My disgust for 
the country increased in geometric pro- 
gression with each hour I spent on the 
‘trip. The country through which I 
traveled was flatter, dryer, hotter, and 
less interesting than that at Leon Springs. 
There were stretches for miles with not 
even cactus or sage brush to relieve the 
eyes or mark the way. . It is this strip of 
country that we actually went to war 
with Mexico over, and as “Dick” Davis 
says: We should go to war with Mexico 
again, and force her to take it back. No 
one who has not seen the utter desoiate- 
ness of the place can appreciate the bar- 
renness from description. It is a country 
where hardly twenty-five centimeters of 
rain fall in a year, a place of sand storms 
and burning heat and no natural deposit 
of water, where the thermometer goes as 
high as one hundred and seventeen in the 
shade and one hundred and fifty in the 
sun, where cattle die of starvation and 
practically no white men live. It is 
Mexican in its people, its language, and 
its mode of life. The inhabitants of this 
wilderness are ranch-owners and their 
cowboys. A ranch consists of a saloon 
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and a few thatched adobe houses. These 
ranches are on an average twenty miles 
apart. Life in the field in this country is 
as near that of the stone age as men often 
come. 

At Eagle Pass were two troops of the 
Third Cavalry. They were camped 
among the ruins of old Fort Duncan, 
which was abandoned and allowed to fal! 
into decay about twelve years ago. These 
two troops patroled the bank of the rive: 
for fifty miles in either direction, On the 
East they touched another troop of the 
Third, who in turn patroled fifty miles 
beyond, while to the west was a detach- 
ment of six mounted infantrymen. In 
this way a constant patrol was kept up 
from the Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

I arrived at Eagle Pass about seven, 
and reported to the officer in command, 
who was temporarily Captain Van Way. 
I found the camp situated on slightly 
elevated ground with a picturesque set- 
ting. The sun was seeking the peaks of 
the barren hills to the west, their long 
shadows nearly reaching to the adobe 
ruins of the old fort. In front flowed the 
historical Rio Grande. It was muddy and 
sluggish, but it was water and wet, and 
bespoke of life and vegetation after many 
miles of desert. This great river, start- 
ing as it does in the San Juan Mountains 
in Colorado, flows generally southeast 
into the Gulf of Mexico, and forms on 
its way the entire boundary between 
Texas and Mexico, eighteen hundred 
miles long. At all points along the course 
eager hands seize it, and appropriate its 
substance for irrigation purposes until 
during the summer it ceases being a 
howling, rushing, dangerous stream, and 
late in the fall hardly more than damp- 
ness is left in the bed. What more noble 
act could man perform than to be im- 
poverished that many may be fed. 

My stay at this post was made espe- 
cially interesting by the kindness and 
courtesies of Captain Van Way, who ac- 
companied me on my trips across the 
border. He had just made, prior to my 
arrival, a record ride of one hundred 
miles in a little Icss than twenty-four 
hours. He had accompanied the Colonel 
down the river fifty miles below his 
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patrol, and on his return in a kind of 
off-hand way continued to ride all day 
and all night, changing horses at the 
different camps. But Captain Van Way 
looks capable of doing that kind of a 
“stunt” once a week without minding it. 
Another man whom I was fortunate 
enough to meet, and later come to feel as 
if I knew, was First Lieutenant Kelton 
.. Pepper, Twenty-third Infantry. Pep- 
per was in command of the detail of six 
men who met the Eagle Pass detail fifty 
miles to the west. He had practically 
been exiled, for although the detail of 
unlisted men was changed every three 
weeks, he had been kept here for five 
months from his family and friends, in 
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solitary person had been seen. Pepper 
stated that at times he had grown so 
nervous he had turned his revolver over 
to one of his men, not daring to keep it 
himself. It was a particularly pathetic 
sight to see this young man with a taste 
and fondness for the pleasant things of 
this world, living here in the desert wil- 
derness with only bacon three times a 
day and nothing but bad smelling alkali 
water to silence the thirst that followed. 

He was as glad to see me as a brother 
and talked for hours about God’s country 
with tears in his eyes. He asked about 
current events, the theatres, the men at 
San Antonio, all in detail. I felt sorry 
when I left Pepper, and I am told that 
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the most God-forsaken place imaginable, 
—twenty-one miles from the nearest 
house, no shade whatever, and with 
drinking water that had to be fairly 
strained through the teeth. When I met 
him he was a physical wreck. He had 
dysentery and had lost nearly sixty 
pounds. He was so nervous that he could 
scarcely lift a cup to his lips, his hand 
shook so badly. His only complaint was 
that there had been no fighting or at- 
tempt to cross the border upon his patrol 
to relieve the monotony, With the ex- 
ception of a man who passed the fifth of 
each month in an automobile, not one 


he has since been retired on account of 
his health with three-quarter pay. 

Enlisted men were not allowed to cross 
the border in their uniform and com- 
manding officers in most cases preferred 
that the officers should not do so. Being 
virtually a command their wishes were 
respected. 

Most of the Mexican border cities 
have race tracks, gambling tables, cock 
fights and lotteries, with a bull-fight every 
Sunday, and a well filled cartridge belt 
with a couple of automatics command 
more respect than Uncle Sam’s uniform, 
unless it is equally well backed up. 
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Cindad Porfirio Diaz, or Padris 
Nuadris as it is now called, had just been 
taken by the insurrectos when | arrived, 
and the international bridge was gay with 
flags, flowers and bunting. All business 
and public work was suspended and the 
entire city awaited the arrival of the 
victorious general. Political refugees, 
who for months or even years had not 
stepped on their country’s soil paraded 
the streets and sidewalks and greeted 
their friends. Troops of insurgent 
cavalry made up of boys and wrinkled, 
gray haired men guarded the approaches 
to the city. Their horses and arms were 
in excellent shape, but their hats and 
clothing plainly showed the hard usage 
consequent to a long campaign over the 
cactus covered plains and mountains. 
They were a strange looking lot with in- 
describable uniform. Every man carried 
three to four and sometimes five revol- 
vers, two cartridge belts about the waist, 
and two others across the shoulders, a 
carbine and a sabre, and about the great 
white hat many wore a band on which 
was written “Viva la Madero.” General 
Navarro, an old man broken in health 
and spirit, was in Diaz at the time with 
four hundred and ninety-one soldiers, the 
remnant of the Mexican army that op- 
posed Madero at Juarez. Many of the 
officers and enlisted men were just able 
to leave the hospital. 

There was more or less bad feeling ex- 
isting between these bodies of men and 
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street fights were constantly to be seen, 
and the writer was looked upon with 
more or less suspicion on both sides. 

One day I met and was introduced to 
Miguel Ahumada, for many years Gov- 
ernor of Chihuahua, and his secretary 
Colonel Antonio Ramos Cadena. They 
had been ousted from office by the 
change in political affairs of Mexico ani 
were on their way to their homes. 
Ahumada has always been very popular. 
His visit was always a fiesta time, but 
even -his popularity could not stem the 
tide against Diaz. 

Nearly all the border towns are alike. 
Most of them are dirty, unattractive 
places only interesting for their strange 
and foreign appearance. The streets are 
largely long lines of grayish walls of the 
low flat-roofed adobe houses with heavily 
barred windows and door-ways. The 
streets are narrow and the sidewalks are 
so small that one is constantly obliged to 
step into the street to get along. The 
market place is as a rule unsanitary ; the 
meats are left exposed to the sun and 
flies. Many of the houses, however, have 
beautiful courts, and often the ugliest 
walls are found to hide the gayest of 
gardens with fountains, parrots and sing- 
ing birds. But to one from the States, 
the northern border of Mexico is a dirty, 
dreary place and when you read glowing 
accounts of it you can make up your 
mind that it’s only the conception of a 
poet who has never visited it. 
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WiLL THE Nation REPUDIATE HER DEBT 





To NEw ENGLAND? 


By EDWIN SHIVELL 


EASURED by its threatened 
M consequences to the great man- 

ufacturing and industrial in- 

terests of the country, the 
Presidential and Congressional cam- 
paign of 1912 will probably be the most 
important one in all our history. 

The forces of the two great contend- 
ing parties are already being lined up 
and their policies and plans of action are 
prepared or are in active preparation. 
As they stand to-day the advantage ap- 
pears to be with the foes of the indus- 
tries of the nation. Their success would 
in all likelihood be a calamity from which 
it would take years to recover. While 
its effect would be universally felt 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, New England would be the 
greatest sufferer of all. Her prosperity, 
her wealth, her very life is in her man- 
ufacturing interests. From no natural 
resources and no natural advantages ex- 
cepting her water power and harbors, she 
has built them up little by little through 
a century of determined energy and 
great sacrifice, first to provide for her 
own necessities and then for those of 
the nation. [*rom her prosperity she 
liberally supplied the men and money 
and credit that peopled and developed 
the cities and farms and home and in- 
dustries and opened and operated the 
mines of the West. 

Of all our wide domain, no section has 
done so much for the good of all as has 
New England. Her sons are representa- 
tives of character and ability in every 
state of the union. With possibly here 
and there a rare exception, wherever you 
meet one of them you meet a man! 

If there is such a thing as gratitude in 
the heart of a nation, it is a thousand 
times due to New England. If there is 
a section of the United States of which 
all may be proud that section is New 
England. She has excelled in all that 
contributes to make a people and a ia- 
tion great. Her purposes have ever been 


righteous, her ideals high, and her spirit 
indomitable. It was this spirit that built 
her own and then helped build the other 
industrial interests of the country. It is 
this spirit which provides employment 
for her people and which houses and 
feeds and clothes them, and provides for 
their education and happiness as no other 
people ever were provided for before 
since the world began. 

Notwithstanding all this and the fact 
that she is the best buyer and constitutes 
the best market for products from all 
other sections, and that her money is 
being continually distributed in all direc- 
tions almost as fast as it is made, her 
manufacturing interests have been 
maligned by a viciously sensational press, 
her prosperity has been assailed by 
blatant demagogues playing to socialism, 
the counsel of her statesmen has been 
disregarded, her respect for law and or- 
der has been derided as hypocrisy, her 
careful conservatism in great affairs has 
been libeled as old-fogyism, and her 
business energy, acumen and _ success 
have been attributed to extortion and 
double-dealing instead of to genius, in- 
tegrity and high capability. The good 
she has done and is ever doing for every 
worthy cause is all too frequently for- 
gotten or ignored and is rarely men- 
tioned, for she is too modest to mention 
it herself. 

It is time that the people of the 
United States should be reminded of 
these things and of many more of equal 
importance. 

It is also time for every New Eng- 
lander to stand up boldly for New Eng- 
land, not alone for her traditions and 
her past, but for her present and her 
future—for all the men and institutions 
and enterprises and industries that have 
made her great and are making her 
greater and on the success of which 
the prosperity of her every citizen and 
practically of the entire country de- 
pends. 
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THE PINCKNEY STREET CaTs 


By ROBERT M, DEWEY 


HOEVER has lived on Pinck- 
ney Street must remember the 
neighborhood cats—a_ skulk- 
ing squalling species of feline, 

much given to midnight carousals, and 
whose name is Legion. 

Perhaps no neighborhood in Boston 
has a quainter aspect, or better preserves 
the character of its earlier times than 
this ancient and secluded street. Located 
on the harbor side of Beacon Hill, almost 
in the shadow of the State House dome, 
and running down to the Charles, it 
presents to one entering its upper end 
two parallel rows of weathered-brick 
fronts rising directly from the brick 
walks and facing each other across the 
narrow street with a vista of blue river 
at its foot. It is a street of glass door- 
knobs, dormers and chimney-pots, which 
are the only ornaments of these tall stiff 
brick houses of a century ago. Indeed, 
to this day, although these establishments 
have long been conducted as cheap lodg- 
ing-houses, the narrow street still retains 
an air of austere respectability highly 
creditable to the spirit of its founders. 

Searcely less striking than the old- 
fashioned houses, or the genteel atmos- 
phere of this section is the cat population 
of its alleys and back areas. Whether 
they are the companions of the widowed 
and spinster landladies of the vicinity, 
or are kept as a protection against the 
mice that breed in the ancient walls, or 
if it is because the secluded street makes 
a safe and quiet rendezvous, I do not 
know, ‘but certain it is that Pinckney 
Street is inhabited by as convivial a 
colony of cats as one would wish to see. 
This company -ineludes, not only the 
breeds peculiar to the cat family— 
Egyptian, Angora, Manx, and the like— 
but all dispositions, from affectionate 
young pussies to marauding old grimal- 
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kins; all conditions, from plump house- 
cats to scrawny street-cats ; and all sorts 
of personal peculiarities as well. Here 
are tabbies, tigers and _ tortoise-shells ; 
long-haired and short, short-legged and 
long, square-built and slender, broad- 
faced and narrow, spotted, barred and 
striped ; both Thomases and Marias by; 
the score; crew enough, in colonial days, 
to have convicted of witchcraft every 
respectable old lady on the street. 

Over this tribe, according to the police 
captain whe told me the story, there once 
ruled a tawny, battle-scarred warrior 
with one eye, known on the Hill as Old 
Tom. Tom was the property of Miss 
Constance Savage, who kept a lodging- 
house in the vicinity. This good lady in 
her younger days had been sadly dis- 
appointed in love and that vexation, com- 
bined with the trials of twenty years as a 
landlady, had turned her disposition, 
once as mild and sweet as a pan of new 
milk, to the sharpest vinegar, so that she 
could no longer tolerate any companion, 
nor, indeed, could any companion tolerate 
her save the scarred and battered Tom- 
cat. What his breed and pedigree may 
have been no one ever knew, for no one 
ever dared inquire. For aught the Hill 
knew he might have descended from the 
witch-cats which in former times in the 
colony accompanied their mistresses on 
broomstick excursions through the air, 
and certainly his disposition would have 
justified the opinion, for if ever there 
was a spiteful, ill-favored, misbegotten 
fiend in the shape of a cat, Old Tom was 
one. Still, judging from his wide chest, 
square firm loins and broad head, there 
must have been a streak of genuine 
Angora in his composition. 

As for his evil disposition, it is quite 
as likely that Tom acquired it from his 
mistress as from a supernatural ancestor ; 
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but, be that as it may, he was the terror 
of the Hill, He was the veteran of a 
hundred brawls, a shameless participator 
in orgies, an enemy to dogs, a murderer 
of cats, a devourer of kittens, a despiser 
of mankind; in short, a monster. More- 
over, he was the possessor of a harem 
that would turn even a Utah cat green 
with envy. His growl could be heard 
two blocks, and when in the night 
watches his war-cry rose above the house 
tops the night-man in the Joy Street 
police station never failed to feel ner- 
vously for his gun. 


Once a heavy, silver-blue, Angora 
hearth-cat came over from Beacon 
Street It was a cat that had been reared 


on puddings and kidneys, that had sharp- 
ened its claws on the tiger skin in the 
library and terrorized the mistress’s pet 
pug until it had come to believe itself a 
creature of great prowess. This animal 
met Old Tom on the border of his 
domain and the oldest inhabitants do not 
remember a night when the screeching 
was more terrible. The Beacon Street 
family had the silver-blue Angora dis- 
posed of when it crawled home next day, 
burying it in the small grass plot which 
they called their lawn. Here, I am told, 
they erected a monument bearing a suit- 
able inscription over its remains. 

Another time a rangy. mangy, gutter- 
cat, that had fed on refuse and fought 
the wharf-rats along the water front, 
came up from Charles Street on purpose 
to meet the monarch of the Hill. The 
combat lasted for two mortal hours and 
was most appalling. It was in this fight 
that Old Tom lost his right eye, but the 
gutter-cat never went back to Charles 
Street. 

Cats were not the only creatures, how- 
ever, with which this furry demon waged 
war. You might live on Pinckney Street 
from year’s end to year’s end, you would 
never see a dog venture between its stiff 
brick walls. Any canine within a mile 
would have thought sooner of trotting 
out to the Medical School and offering 
himself as a sacrifice to the cause of 
science, than of scampering through this 
quiet thoroughfare. In fact, Tom and 
his followers were so dreaded by the 
dogs of the Hill that, had those worried 
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animals entertained any idea of a canine 
Inferno, Old Tom must have figured in 
it as a veritable feline Satan. The last 
dog to stray into the street was Tim 
McGuire's brindle bull pup, which wan- 
dered over from Cambridge Street one 
pleasant Sunday morning, Now it hap- 
pened that Tom was in one of his worst 
moods, for he had just made the dis- 
agreeable discovery that his most trusted 
lieutenant had eloped during the night 
with a favorite member of his harem, 
and he was already looking about for 
something on which to vent his rage 
when McGuire's bull pup came in sight, 
wagging its tail and sniffing the pave- 
ment. A gleam ot delight lit up Tom’s 
one eye. Suddenly the lodgers on Pinck- 
ney Street were brought out of their 
Sunday morning dozes by the agonized 
yelping of a canine in distress. Those 
who were most prompt in getting their 
heads out of windows beheld McGuire’s 
pup dashing down the street toward the 
river with a tawny fury spatting and 
clawing on his back. 

Although Old Tom’s leadership was 
due to a vigorous personality, there were 
others among his followers hardly less 
noteworthy than he. Of these a white 
vixen belonging to a Madam Pepper 
stood high in Tom’s favor, though she 
was as inconstant a mistress as ever 
walked a back fence. Another wicked 
looking, gaunt, black creature was the 
property of a German baker who kept a 
small pastry shop close by; and since the 
owner was a native of Ilsenbourg in 
Saxony it is not surprising that he be- 
stowed upon his cat the appropriate name 
of Mephistopheles. Then there was a 
termagant tortoise-shell with one blue 
and one yellow eye; a rakish tabby that 
had lost an ear; a roistering Maltese; a 
corpulent tiger-cat with a rich bass voice 
whose mistress, a literary old maid, 
called him Falstaff; and others too nu- 
merous to describe. 

It was into this locality, when Old 
Tom’s reign was at its height, that 
Gideon Buck, a stout, bald-headed man, 
who in all his fifty-six years had never 
slept one night outside his native village, 
came to spend what proved to be the 
most memorable summer of his quiet ex- 
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istence. He was directed to Pinckney 
Street by a friend who assured him that 
it was “a nice, respectable street, where 
they don’t ask you all outdoors for a 
room.” 

So Gideon located with Madam Pep- 
per in a little room on the fifth floor un- 
der the eaves in the rear. From his low 
window, over the irregular outline of the 
roofs of the houses on the lower street, 
he had a view of the harbor and the 
shipping. By leaning far out he could 
look down into the areas behind the 
houses, each surrounded with a high 
brick wall and containing an assortment 
of ash barrels, garbage cans, coal-hods, 
wash tubs, boilers, brooms, mops and the 
like. Stretching across the areas from 
the tops of the walls were clothes lines 
some of which were always filled. On 
the whole, though he was not a man of 
artistic instinct, it did not take him long 
to discover that his glimpse of the harbor 
between his neighbors’ chimney stacks 
was more attractive than his bird’s-eye 
view of the back areas. He little knew 
how soon those huddled groups of bar- 
rels, hods and cans would prove of in- 
terest to him. 

On the night of Gideon’s arrival Old 
Tom had taken his following and gone 
over to Mount Vernon Street to pay his 
respects to a cat that had recently arrived 
on that street; so it was not until the 
second evening of his stay that Madam 
Pepper’s new lodger made the acquaint- 
ance of. the neighborhood cats. He had 
already seen a few of them sitting on 
door steps or peering out of windows, 
but had thought it nothing unusual. On 
his second evening, however, as he came 
down the street soon after ten o'clock, 
his attention was attracted by many 
skulking shadowv forms slinking along 
the walls, crouching in the gutters, or 
dodging down alleys into the murky 
darkness. 

“Great Scott, what a street for cats!” 
he exclaimed. 

A long, black, snaky form darted from 
under his very feet and sped across the 
street. On the other side it paused to 
utter a long-drawn wail. The apparition 
was so sudden and uncanny that it 
startled Gideon in spite of himself. 


‘ 


i, you beggar!” he cried. 

As he put the big brass key that 
Madam Pepper had given him, into the 
lock of the ponderous front door a white 
ghostly creature spatting viciously sprang 
from the shadow of the door-post and 
dashed between his legs. I shall not at 
tempt to quote the new comer at this 
point, for I fear his ejaculations were 
more forcible than proper as he hurried 
to place the stout oak panels of the 
ancient door between him and_ the 
shadows of the dimly lighted street. 

Any old resident could have told him 
that when Mephistopheles sped about 
from alley to alley, pausing now and 
then to emit his melancholy slogan, it 
foretold a turbulent night among the 
back areas. But all this Gideon was soon 
to learn for himself. He had not been 
long in bed when the first cries of the 
assembly came floating up to him from 
the alleys below; faint at first then 
louder, more frequent and more piercing, 
drawing nearer and nearer until they 
seemed to come from beneath his very 
eaves-hung window. For a while he did 
not mind the sounds; a cat fight was no 
new thing to him—their own Topsy at 
home often engaged in a nocturnal bout 
with their neighbor’s Maltese—but as the 
wailing increased he began to stirr ner- 
vously in his bed, for such an astounding 
convention of felines was entirely out- 
side of’ his experience. He recalled a 
story he had read in his youth of Bishop 
Hatto. who was besieged in a tower on 
the Rhine and eaten alive by an army of 
rats, and, despite the fact that he was on 
the fifth floor, he could not repress a 
shudder as he reviewed the details of that 
reverend gentleman’s fate. Nor was it 
any wonder. for the caterwauling of Old 
Tom and his band was like no other 
sound so much as that of a Walpurgis 
Night celebration. 

Tom himself moaned and groaned as 
though he were already in the bowels of 
utter perdition; and Mephistopheles’ 
long, quavering slogan—the mournful 
cadence of which was like the wail of 
the siren whistle on the box factory in 
Gideon’s native village—was enough to 
set even the most healthy nerves atingle. 
Madam Pepper’s Cleopatra, too, squalled 
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a solo in an amazingly high key, to which 
the termagant tortoise-shell, the one- 
eared tabby, the roistering Maltese and 
the rotund tiger-cat screeched a chorus. 
Then there were cats that snarled like 
dogs and cats that howled like demons 
and cats that whimpered like children, so 
it is not surprising, when all snarled and 
howled and whimpered together, that the 
perspiration stood out on Gideon’s legs 
and forehead as he lay muffled in the bed- 
clothes. 

The concert continued for an hour, 
when, to Gideon’s relief, the company 
drew to a more remote locality, leaving 
him to sink into a troubled sleep, in which 
he dreamed that he was besieged in an 
ancient chateau by an army of cats com- 
manded by an old fellow in a cocked hat, 
top boots and a red sash, 

On the following night he lay awake 
for two hours expecting a renewal of the 
festivities, but never a yowl did he hear. 
On the next night, however, they were at 
it again. Tom was finishing off a rival 
in the presence of his entire retinue. 

It went on in this fashion with only 
occasional intermissions, until Gideon 
dreamed of cats every time he closed his 
eyes. In these night-mares Old Tom 
usually sat upon his stomach and stared 
him out of countenance with his one 
green eye, while Mephistopheles danced 
a hornpipe on the foot-board. Cleopatra 
herself frequently favored him with a 
ballet on the top of the old-fashioned 
dresser, during which the rakish tabby, 
the roistering Maltese, the tiger-cat with 
the bass voice, and the tortoise-shell with 
the mismatched eyes grinned approval 
from the window sill. At such times the 
bedposts became erect attenuated felines 
with glowing eyes and bristling mus- 
tachios, and borders of waltzing kittens 
spun round the room. Sometimes, when 
roused from his distressed slumbers by 
the revels in the areas below, Gideon 
would believe that the whole cat popula- 
tion of the Hill was swarming up the 
weather-worn wall into his bedroom win- 
dow. These dreams were so frequent and 
so vivid that, in spite of their fantastic 
character, he was never quite sure after- 
wards just what he had imagined and 
what he had actually beheld, or where 
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the dream left off and the reality began. 

For want of rest he became haggard 
and irritable. The squeaking of a hinge, 
a sneeze, the cry of a newsboy, or any 
sharp or sudden sound startled him 
greatly. To be sure, he eventually lost— 
at least during his waking hours—the 
feeling of timidity that accompanied his 
first experiences on the street, but he still 
started nervously if a cat dashed across 
his path and always walked briskly when 
he came down the quaint old street after 
sunset, Nevertheless, as I have said, 
Gideon had ceased to sweat and tremble 
when Old Tom and his band went on the 
war-path and instead had taken to throw- 
ing missiles at them from his fifth-story 
window. First it had been the toilet soap, 
then the hair brush, followed by a pair of 
slippers, one of Madam Pepper’s cheap 
vases and a bottle of hair tonic. Others 
did it now and then, though for the most 
part the lodgers in that vicinity seemed 
either more used to the disturbance or ot 
less nervous temperaments and snored 
through some of the most strenuous 
celebrations. But with the new-comer 
it soon became a business, and when on 
Sunday afternoons he took a walk into 
the suburbs he always returned with his 
pockets full of stones to be used during 
the coming week, Although by far the 
greater part of these missiles did not hit 
the animals at which they were thrown, 
one now and then struck its mark, but 
the only apparent result ever produced 
was the introduction of a more spiteful 
note in the creature’s squall. 

It happened one sultry Sunday after- 
noon in the dog-days as Gideon was re- 
turning from his walk, his pockets bulg- 
ing with stones from the road side, that 
he fell in with a big dark-complexioned 
man with a short beard and a stiff black 
pompadour. The fellow, who had an 
easy off-hand manner that quité won 
Gideon’s confidence, soon remarked that 
the latter seemed to be carrying a great 
load in his pockets. Upon this Madam 
Pepper’s lodger related his experiences 
on the Hill, concluding by saying that he 
feared he must eventually change his 
location, though, being a stranger in the 
city, he was at a great loss to know 
where he was to find another as 
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respectable. 

The dark man thought for a moment 
and said, “I’ll tell you what to do, old 
man. You get a box of those big tor- 
pedoes that the children have on the 
Fourth of July and just throw a few of 
them at the confounded cats. I guess 
you'll see ’em scatter.” 

The idea so delighted Gideon that he 
could hardly wait for the opportunity of 
trying it. Lying in bed that night ‘he 
chuckled to himself as he pictured the 
scattering of Old Tom’s band. 

Monday afternoon he walked into a 
sporting goods store and to the young 
man behind the fire-arms counter said, 
“Let me have some of your biggest tor- 
pedoes, your very biggest.” 

The clerk who was a pert-looking fel- 
low turned to his shelves with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in his eye and turning 
back plumped down on the counter a 
wicked-looking black sphere about the 
size of a baseball, saying, “How will this 
do?” 

It was a hand-grenade. 

The customer’s face lit up with antici- 
pation, Here was a little engine that 
would do Old Tom’s business in what 
promised to be a most effectual manner. 

“T guess that’s about right,” he said, 
“and I reckon one will be enough.” 

As the moon rose over the irregular 
line of Pinckney Street house tops that 
night it beheld a stout bald-headed man 
in a flowered bath robe and slippers sit- 
ting at an open window peering down 
into the back alley from one of Madam 
Pepper’s fifth-floor-rear bedrooms. From 
time to time he chuckled to himself. 
Everything was still. An hour slipped 
by and he continued to wait and chuckle. 
Another hour passed. He had ceased to 
chuckle and had lighted a cigar. A third 
hour dragged by and still not a sound 
came from the alleys. By the moonlight 
that flooded the tiny room the watcher 
had counted the red poppies on the wall 
opposite him to one hundred, twenty- 
seven and had then fallen asleep in his 
chair, where he dreamed that he was 
playing at tenpins with the dark stranger, 
the pins being Old Tom and his coterie 
and the balls giant torpedoes and hand- 
grenades, until the damp east wind of the 


morning came in at the window and s:t 
him sneezing. 

Gideon, nevertheless, being a man \{ 
some persistency, and knowing, more- 
over, that two nights of complete calin 
were not likely to come in succession on 
the Hill, posted himself at the window 
again on the following evening with tlie 
grenade before him on the sill. It was 
another moonlight night. The back areas 
were as light as day and the shadows 
of the old brooms and pails were as 
though inked against the ruddy brick 
walls and floors. Thus it was not difficult, 
even from Gideon’s aerie, to distinguish 
a long, lean, black creature slinking up 
the alley, pausing now and then to utter 
a distressing wail. It was Mephisto- 
pheles. 

The watcher listened attentively. 
Presently from the direction of the river 
came a reply to the slogan and then an- 
other from over on Joy Street. Before 
long he saw a white figure, which he rec- 
ognized as Madam Pepper’s Cleopatra, 
slip over a wall into the alley and soon 
after some six or seven other similar 
forms of varying shades followed the 
first. Now there were cails answering 
calls from all quarters and every minute 
new heads rose above the area walls. 
Gideon had by this time lived long 
enough on the street to recognize the 
assembling of Old Tom’s band. 

He was aware also that Madam Pep- 
per’s area was a favorite haunt of theirs, 
so he was not surprised that they should 
now assemble in the narrow enclosure 
immediately beneath him. There seemed 
to be scores of them, ghostly creatures 
with sinuous bodies, lashing tails and 
eyes that shone with a baleful green light 
as they occasionally turned up their faces 
toward the watcher and the moon. 
Sounds like the tuning of an orchestra 
broke the quiet of the night as the ani- 
mals grouped themselves in the center of 
the area. He was tempted to hurl the 
grenade without further delay, but a 
desire to include Old Tom in the destruc- 
tion made him wait, for Old Tom had not 
arrived. 

Had it not been that Gideon’s window 
faced the east he might have noticed that 
a bank of dark clouds, brightened from 








time to time by quiverings of heat light- 
ning, was collecting on the western 
horizon, Evidently the murmur of the 
distant thunder or the fitful gusts of the 
west wind did not reach the animals be- 
low, for they continued with their prepa- 
rations for what promised to be a car- 
nival of unusual proportions. 

Presently all heads were turned toward 
the top of the area wall with such an air 
of expectation that Gideon partly rose 
from his chair and leaned a little out of 
the window to see what was about to 
happen. Suddenly Old Tom appeared on 
the wall. To this day Gideon cannot say 
whence he came and declares that he has 
seen many less amazing tricks done on 
the stage by some who have called them- 
selves magicians, but the only likelihood 
is that he sprang to the top of the wall 
from an adjoining alley. Still, if one 
believed that there was anything uncanny 
about the creature, there certainly was as 
good evidence here as anywhere to that 
effect, and it would be hard to disprove 
a theory that he materialized from the air 
or alighted from a broomstick. 

Old Tom sprang down in the center of 
the area. The other cats falling back a 
little faced him in a circle. He snarled a 
few times, lashing his sides with his tail 
as Gideon had seen a caged tiger do in a 
menagerie, and then, throwing back his 
head, gave voice to a screech which 
vibrated with such malicious fervor that 
the watcher, who perhaps entertained a 
somewhat guilty feeling at the part he 
was about to play in the performance, 
drew back suddenly from the window. 

At this the circle of cats began to sway 
backward and forward, advancing and 
retreating in time to a purring sound 
punctuated at intervals by shrill ecstatic 
cries, and revolving about Old Tom who 
kept up a continual pirouetting, arching 
his back, bristling his tail, and spatting 
violently meanwhile. The revel went on 
after this fashion for some time, the cries 
becoming momentarily more frequent. 
Now the time was ripe, so Gideon 
thought, for him to avenge himself for 
the uneasiness he had suffered during the 
past weeks, He took the little black ball 
in his hand and leaned far out over the 
window ledge, his bald spot shining in 
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the moonlight. Five stories below him 
Old Tom caracoled in the center of his 
whirling circle. The man above could 
distinguish every animal, the rakish 
tabby, the fat tiger-cat and all the rest; 
he could even make out the spots, bars 
and stripes of their fur. 

Whether these creatures were perform- 
ing some mystic rite, learned in the days 
of antiquity by their great ancestors on 
the banks of the Nile, cannot be deter- 
mined, but, according to Gideon, during 
the moment that he paused to observe 
their antics he suddenly became fascin- 
ated and forgot the little ball poised in 
his right hand. How long this hypnotic 
influence might have lasted, or what 
might have been its result to the corpulent 
man in the flowered bath robe, who hung 
so perilously far out of Madam Pepper's 
fifth-floor-rear window, will never be 
known, for before Gideon quite lost his 
senses Tom threw up his head and gave 
another of his diabolical wails. The 
sound brought Gideon to himself. The 
circle of cats was just drawing in and at 
the leader’s cry broke into a chorus which 
the lodger was never able to forget. The 
hand that held the grenade was already 
raised and Gideon threw. 

Down whizzed the black sphere five 
stories to the pavement of the area 
below. A flash, a report and a chorus of 
squawks in a dozen different keys ac- 
companied its arrival. Before the flat 
echoes of the stiff brick walls or the 
tinkle of broken window glass had ceased 
Gideon had jumped into bed, bath robe 
and all, and drawn the clothes over him. 

Not many seconds passed before heads 
were thrust out of windows opening on 
the alley and a detail of police came on 
the run from the Joy Street station, In- 
vestigation showed that a large section 
of the paving of Madam Pepper’s back 
area had been torn up and the barrels, 
pails, brooms and other implements had 
been badly battered and much scattered 
about. The greater number of the win- 
dows in the adjoining houses had been 
shattered by the concussion and even a 
part of the coping of Madam Pepper’s 
area wall had been blown away. As tor 
the cats among whom the wicked little 
ball had descended, there was little left 
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to determine to what extent they had 
suffered. The most that could be found 
was a few detached claws, one or two 
tails and various nondescript patches that 
might have adorned almost any section of 
feline anatomy. The chinks in the ad- 
jacent walls, however, were liberally filled 
with fur of many colors, prominent 
among which was a shade that, despite 
singeing, might still be distinguished as 
originally of a tawny complexion. 
Whence came this distruction nobody 
on the Hill ever knew, for Gideon 
guarded his part in the affair very care- 
fully, but as soon as it became known 
that Old Tom and the greater part of his 
retinue had disappeared about midnight 
in a blaze of fire accompanied by a loud 
detonation and followed soon after by a 
thunder storm of unusual violence, some 
who had long looked askance upon the 
nightly revels, expressed a belief that 
Satan himself had come for the old rascal 
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and that an often expressed wish of 
theirs had been fulfilled at last and the 
Devil had him. 

Gideon long ago went back to his native 
village. Miss Constance Savage is no 
longer the keeper of a lodging-house, but 
is herself a lodger in a mansion where 
inconstant lovers and delinquent tenants 
alike cease to trouble. Madam Pepper, 
too, no longer lets the fifth-floor-rear or 
any other room to corpulent gentlemen, 
or to any gentlemen or ladies of any 
description, and there are few left who 
remember Old Tom and his following of 
felines. 

Nevertheless, among the older inhabi- 
of the Hill it is said that some times on 
summer evenings, when the glimmer of 
distant lightning is reflected among the 
chimney-stacks, a ghostly band of 
stealthy felines goes skulking up the back 
alleys, lead by a tawny old fellow with 
one green eye. 





CATALPA 
By ALICE D’ALCHO 


I see the laughing beauties of the Spring, 

Forth to the breeze, their scented garments fling, 
Mocking my bare estate. 

In gay procession radiant hues unfold— 

Purple and rose, with many a gleam of gold— 


But I—I wait. 


I watch them bloom—I see them fade and die— 

Till round my feet the scattered blossoms lie, 
Mingling in common fate, 

Mourning I stand, till Spring’s bright course is run, 

While wondering birds my leafless branches shun, 


And still—I wait. 


So the days pass, and lo, one glorious morn, 
Fair robes of bloom my outstretched arms adorn 


With kingly state. 


Pure as the snow, and fragrant as the rose— 
Yet sweeter still the secret I disclose 


To those who wait. 
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. VHE Providence Athenzum is one 
of the few survivors of the 
“public” libraries of our fore- 
fathers, a distinctive type whose 

ownership is vested in its proprietors and 

whose origin and fullest growth cover 
the half centuries preceding and follow- 
ing the Revolutionary War, That it may 
be seen in a proper historical perspective, 
as a representative type of the proprietary 
library, a brief summary of the develop- 
ment of library history in the United 
States is essential. 


Earcy Lisrary History. 


The public library as we know it to- 
day is the result of a gradual and natural 
development, of which the period of the 
proprietary library forms one link in a 
chain whose beginning is happily an- 
chored to the small and solemn private 
libraries of early colonial days. 

In 1620 the first library in America 
designed to be used by a constituency 
larger than the family was bequeathed 
by the Rev. Thomas Burgrave to a pro- 
jected college at Henrico, Va. In 1636 
Harvard University was founded and 
two years later its library. The period 
from the establishment of these libraries 
to the organization of the Philadelphia 
Library company covered something 
more than a century. This period wit- 
nessed also the foundation of William 
and Mary and Yale College libraries, 
1693 and 1701; the establishment, 1697 
to 1730, by the Rev. Thomas Bray, for a 
brief period commissary of the English 
church in Maryland, of a large number 
of parochial and lending libraries, ex- 
tending from a nucleus of nearly thirty 
parishes in Maryland into Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, and the oc- 
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casional organization of “town,” “parish” 
or “neighborhood” libraries, whose origin 
and history are for the most part obscure. 
The following, however, can be men- 
tioned with certainty: Boston, Mass., 
King’s Chapel library, as early as 1688, 
and Town library, as early as 1653 ; Con- 
cord, Mass., Town library, as early as 
1672; Philadelphia, Pa., Parish library 
of Christ church, 1695; Annapolis, Md., 
“one and probably two public libraries,” 
1696-1697 ; New York, N. Y., Sharp col- 
lection, given in 1713 to found a “public 
library” and the Millington bequest, 
1730, foundation of the “Corporation 
library,’ and Louisquisset district, in 
what is now Lincoln, R. I., then within 
the limits of Providence, “Circulating 
library,” sometime before 1711. 

The year 1731 began a new era in the 
intellectual life of the American people, 
an era of co-operation for the procure- 
ment of books. It was in this year that 
Benjamin Franklin proposed to his fel- 
low members of The Junto, a debating 
society which subsequently became the 
American Philosophical society, that 
they bring their books, obtained in these 
early days with difficulty and at great 
cost, to the club where they might be en- 
joyed by all. The direct result of this 
co-operation was the formation of the 
Philadelphia Library company, the es- 
tablishment of which is so important, not 
only as the first of its type but his- 
torically in connection with library 
development in this country, that Frank- 
lin’s account, as given in his Autobiog- 
raphy, is of special interest: 

“About this time, our club meeting, 
not at a tavern, but in a little room of 
Mr. Grace’s, set apart for that purpose, a 
proposition was made by me, that, since 
our books were often referred to in our 
disquisitions upon the queries, it might 
47 
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be convenient to us to have them alto- 
gether where we met, that upon occasion 
they: might be consulted; and by thus 
clubbing our books to a common library, 
we should, while we liked to keep them 
together, have each of us the advantage 
of using the books of all the other mem- 
bers, which would be nearly as beneficial 
as if each owned the whole. It was liked 
and agreed to, and we filled one end of 
the room with such books as we could 
best spare. The number was _ not 
great as we expected; and though they 
had been of great use, yet some incon- 
veniences occurring for want of due care 
of- them, the collection, after about a 
year,. was separated, and each took his 
books: home again. 

‘And now | set on foot my first pro- 
ject ofa public nature, that for a sub- 
seription library. I drew up the pro- 
posals, got them put into form by our 
great scrivener, Brockden, and, by the 
help of my friends in the Junto, procured 
fifty subscribers of forty shillings each 
to begin with, and ten shillings a year for 
fifty years, the term our company was to 
continue, We afterwards obtained a 
charter, the company being increased to 
one hundred: thts was the mother of all 
the North» American subscription libra- 
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ries, now so numerous. It is become a 
great thing itself, and continually in- 
creasing. These libraries have improved 
the general conversation of the Ameri- 
cans, made the common tradesmen and 
farmers as intelligent as most gentlemen 
from other countries, and perhaps have 
contributed in some degree to the stand 
so generally made throughout the col- 
colonies in defence of their privileges.” 

Franklin’s very simple, but hitherto 
unthought of device, that of the joint 
stock library association, was contagious. 
Naturally adopted first in and about 
Philadelphia it soon spread throughout 
the colonies. Before the first shot of the 
Revolution was fired at Lexington the 
seed of library co-operation had taken 
firm root. Libraries had been founded 
as follows :— 

Pennsylvania: Carpenters’ Library 
company, 1736; Four Monthly Meetings 
of Friends, 1742, and German Society of 
Pennsylvania, 1764, Philadelphia; Darby 
Library company, 1743, Darby; Union 
Library company, 1755, Hatborough; 
Chester Library company, 1769, Chester, 
onies in defence of their privileges.” 

New Jersey: Burlington Library 
company, 1757, Burlington; 

New York: New York Society 
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library, 1754, “Corporation library,” 
1730, and Union Library society, 17/1, 
New York city. 

Massachusetts: Prince library, 1758, 
and New England library, 1758, Boston; 
Social library, 1760, Salem; Social 
library, 1763, Leominster, and Second 
Social library, 1758, Hingham; 

Connecticut Proprietors’ 
1737, Pomfret ; 

Maine: “Revolving library,” 1751, 
parishes of Kittery and York, and Port- 
land library, 1763, Portland; 

South Carolina: Charleston Library 
company, 1748, Charleston, and Winyaw 
Indigo Society, 1755, Georgetown ; 

Rhode Island: Redwood library, 1747, 
Newport, and Providence Library com- 
pany, 1753, Providence. 

Besides these libraries, which may be 
characterized as general in their scope, 
college libraries were founded by Prince- 
ton, then the College of New Jersey, 
1746; University of Pennsylvania, 1755; 
Columbia, then King’s College, 1757; 
Brown, 1767; Dartmouth, 1770, and 
Rutgers, 1770. College society libraries 
had their start at Yale by the founding 
of the Linonian and Brothers of Unity 
libraries, 1753; theological libraries by 
the Moravian Archives, Bethlehem, Pa., 
1742, and scientific libraries by the 
American Philosophical Society, Phila- 
delphia, 1743. 

These libraries, together with those 
noted under the second period of library 
development, were the chief means of 
general literary culture open to Ameri- 
cans before the Revolutionary War. 
They represent the first half of the third 
period of library growth. The second 
half extended from the close of the war 
to 1826. The entire period covered 
nearly a century, that is, from 1731 to 
1826, and has exerted a pronounced, 
though gradually lessening influence, to 
the present day. The growth of the 
proprietary library was naturally checked 
by the Revolution, but from 1785’ to the 
close of the century and during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century Frank- 
lin’s idea spread rapidly throughout the 
country, “Society,” “social,” “town,” 
“association,” “Athenzeum,” “company,” 
and “Franklin ‘society” libraries, as they 
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were variously called, continued to be 
established in the colonies, and in most 
of the new states as they came into the 
Union, including Kentucky, Ohio, In- 
diana and Alabama. 

During the latter part of this third 
period of library development there 
began to appear a new and distinct type 
of library. Though open to all, they were 
designed, as their names imply, for young 
men of the merchants’ and mechanics’ 
classes. Some of the more important of 
these libraries, with the dates of found- 
ing, were the Mercantile Library, Bos- 
ton, 1820; Mercantile Library, New 
York, 1820; Mechanic Apprentices’ 
Library, Portland, Me., 1820; Mechanics 
Apprentices Library, Boston, Mass., 
1820; Mechanics’ Society, Detroit, Mich., 
1820; Apprentices’ Library, New York, 
1820; Apprentices’ Library company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1820; Charitable 
Mechanics’ association, Salem, Mass., 
1820; Mercantile Library, Philadelphia, 
1821; Association of Mechanics and 
Manufacturers, Providence, R. I., 1821; 
Printers’ Library, New York city, 
1823; Middlesex Mechanics’ association, 
Lowell, Mass., 1825; Mechanics’ associa- 
tion, Bangor, Me., 1826; Young Men’s 
Institute, New Haven, Conn. 

In that a fee was charged for their use 
they were allied to the proprietary 
library, but their scope was broader and 
their establishment one step nearer the 
free public library. They were not ex- 
clusive, as the college library, or limited 
to those who could afford the initial cost 
of a share, as the proprietary library, 
but were open to all for a comparatively 
small annual fee. They were designed 
not only to furnish books but to provide 
a general higher education for young 
men who desired to supplement their 
school work, 

In leaving this third period of library 
development, essentially the period of the 
proprietary and mercantile libraries, it 
may be said that an interesting and im- 
portant chapter of library history, one 
closely allied to the educational history 
of the country as well, has never been 
written, and offers a rich field for some 
future historian. From the special view- 
point of library history the period is im- 
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portant for its libraries are the founda- 
tion on which the free public library of 
to-day rests.. They gave much to their 
successors, in earnest purpose, in spirit, 
catholicity of view, even in methods, but 
above all they prepared the way and 
demonstrated the need of something 
more than they could supply. 

For the purpose of this introduction, 
essentially concerned in the history of 
the proprietary library as a background 
for the subject of this article, the sub- 
sequent steps in the development of 
library history in the United States may 
be briefly stated. 

The fourth period of development was 
the real beginning of the public library 
system in America. It dates back to the 
year 1826, when Governor De Witt Clin- 
ton, of New York, advocated in his an- 
nual message to the legislature the estab- 
lishment of free school libraries. The 
founding of these libraries by state gov- 
ernments recognized one of the most im- 
portant functions of the public library, 
that is, it recognized the library as an 
essential part of the system of public 
education and as such entitled to a share 
in public taxation, That the state should 
educate its citizens and for that purpose 
maintain schools was a principle already 
firmly grounded, but now for the first 
time in history it recognized the library 
as both the complement and supplement 
of the school, a factor in its educational 
system. 

The fifth step was that of libraries en- 
dowed by private generosity and thrown 
open to the public on such conditions as 
their founders thought wise. The old 
Astor library, of New York, and the 
Peabody Institute, of Baltimore, are ex- 
amples. The origin of endowed libraries 
dates back to about the same time as that 
of the free public library and to a great 
extent their scope and interests have been 
identical. 

Such is the history of the library move- 
ment in the United States up to the 
time when that movement, with the 
founding of the Boston Public library 
in 1854, broadened in its scope and 
became the free public library move- 
ment; which, in its turn, underwent 
such an awakening in 1876 as to begin a 





new epoch in the history of libraries, an 
epoch already spoken of as the modern 
library movement. 

The origin of The Providence Athe- 
neum formed by the union of the 
Providence Athenzum, dates back to 
the first of the third period. It was 
one of the direct results of Frank- 
lin’s influence and Providence was 
among the first towns to follow Phila- 
delphia in the establishment of a library, 
if, indeed, in the neighborhood circu- 
lating library in the Louisquisset dis- 
trict it did not antedate it At least 
only twelve towns throughout the col- 
onies, exclusive of those in which the 
Bray and college libraries had been es- 
tablished, anticipated Providence in 
founding a library, that is, Kittery and 
York parishes, in the Province of Maine; 
Boston and Concord, in Massachusetts ; 
Pomfret, in Connecticut; Newport, in 
Rhode Island ; New York city, and Phila- 
delphia and Darby, in Pennsylvania. 

The history of the institution divides 
naturally into that of the Providence 
Library company, 1753 to 1836; the old 
Providence Athenzum, 1831 to 1836, and 
The Providence Atheneum, 1836 to 
1911, and will be treated under these 
three heads, 

PROVIDENCE LispraRY COMPANY. 

Among those most interested in the 
formation of the Providence Library 
company was Stephen Hopkins, governor 
of Rhode Island and signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. There is 
a striking similarity between his ex- 
periences in Providence and those of 
Franklin in Philadelphia. Like Franklin 
he was a lover and collector of books, 
and at the home of his grandfather, 
Captain Samuel Wilkinson, in the Louis- 
quisset neighborhood, he undoubtedly 
used the circulating library of which 
mention has been made. Removing 
from his farm in Scituate, R. I., in 1743, 
he found he had soon absorbed the few 
books to which he had access, and then, 
like Franklin, not finding book-shops at 
hand, he joined with his friends in send- 
ing to England for books, These books 
subsequently became the nucleus of the 
Providence Library company as those of 
the Junto became that of the Phila- 
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delphia Library company. 

The Providence Library company was 
established in 1753. The preamble to 
the subscription list, dated March twenty- 
second of that year, reads: 

“Whereas a Collection or Library of 
usefull and Edifying Books will most cer- 
tainly tend to the Benefit and Instruction 
of the Inhabitants of this Town and 
County of Providence, and the Rising 





Generation thereto belonging —There- 
fore We the Subscribers considering the 
Advantages thereof, and the Improve- 
ments which may be thereby made, not 
only by us but byour Posterity, and forthe 
Encouragement of the Same, have here- 
unto voluntarily Subscribed our Names, 
and opposite thereto such Sum of Money 
as we are willing to Contribute towards 
the usefull and Laudable Design afore- 
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said. Which said Sum by us Severaily 
Subscribed opposite to our respective 
Names, We the Subscribers do hereby 
Promise to pay on Demand, unto such 
Person or Persons as shall (when the 
subscription is. full) be by the Majority 
of us the Subscribers nominated and ap- 
pointed recieve the Same, and which, by 
and with Our Approbation, or the Major- 
ity of us, is to be by such Recéiver ap- 
propriated to and for the Use aforesaid, 
and to and for no other Use or Purpose 
whatsoever. /n Witnesses and Confirma- 
tion of which We have hereunto Sever- 
ally set our Names this Twenty Second 
Day of March Anno Demini One Thou- 
sand Seven Hundred and Fifty Three. 

“N. B. There is no Subscription for 
the Use aforesaid to be taken tinder the 
Subscription of Twenty Five Pounds 
Old Tenor, but as much more as any well 
Spirited Subscriber shall think proper.” 

The list contains eighty-six names, 
eighty-one subscriptions at £25, three at 
£27, 10s, one at £30 and one at £50. 

Among the original subscribers, all 
prominent in the business and social life 
of Providence of that day, may be men- 
tioned : 


Nehemiah Allen, Nathan Angel, 
Samuel Angel, Job Arnold, Jonathan 
Arnold, Jonathan Ballou, Benjamin 


Bowen, Ephraim Bowen, James Brown, 
John Brown (son of Elisha), Nicholas 


Brown, John Brown, Moses Brown, 
Obadiah Brown, Joseph Bucklin, Sarah 
Burrough, John Cole, Gideon Comstock, 
Nicholas Cooke, Benjamin Cushing, 
Stephen Hopkins, Ejek Hopkins, George 
Jackson, Richard Jackson, John Jenckes, 
Samuel Nightingale, Jonathan Olney, 
Joseph Olney, Richard Olney, Thomes 
Owen, Ambrose Page, John Power, Bar- 
zillai Richmond, Joseph Russell, Darius 
Sessions, Joseph Snow, Joshua Spoone:, 
Richard Steere, Thomas Steere, Paui 
Tew, Elisha Tillinghast, Nicholas Til- 
linghast, Daniel Tillinghast, David Van- 
derlight, Resolved Waterman, Thomas 
Waterman, William Whetan, Jeremiah 
Whipple, Joseph Whipple, Stephen 
Whipple, Jacob Whitman and Davi 
Wilkinson. 

The first meeting of the new society 
was held at the house of Mr. Joseph 
Angell, December 15, 1753. Mr. Nicho- 
las Brown was appointed clerk and 
Messrs, Nicholas Brown, Nicholas Til- 
linghast and John Randal a committee to 
collect subscriptions. The second meet- 
ing was held on Christmas day follow- 
ing, also at the hame of Mr. Angeli. 
Messrs. Stephen Hopkins, Samuel Night- 
ingale, Ephraim Bowen, Nicholas Cooke, 
David Vanderlight and Paul Tew ap- 
pointed “to make out a Catalogue of 
Books, with the sterling prices affixed in 
order to send to England for the intended 
Library.* Subscribers were allowed to 


’“put in sueh Books as the Com. judge 


proper to be recéived to the full value, or 
any Part of their Subscriptions.” At a 
meeting on January 5, 1754,the.catalogue 
prepared by the committee was accepted. 
On February first the committee on sub- 
scriptions reported that it Had, collected 
£1500 old tenor. ~ It was votéd to deliver 
this sum to Mr. Paul Tew, who reported 
on February sixth “that he had con- 
tracted with Mr. Obadiah. Brown...... 
to deliver him One Hundred Pounds 


Sterling worth of Books...... to be 


delivered at Rhode Island’ within six 
months.” 
*In all quotations from the old record 


books the spelling, punctuation, capital- 


ization and phraseology of the original: 


have been retained. 
Messrs, 


Stephen Hopkins, Nicholas 
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Tillinghast, Paul Tew and Nicholas 
Brown were appointed on August secon: 
a committee to draw up “such Rules and 
Orders as are requisite for the weil 
regulating said Library.” Five days 
later the committee reported a body of 
rules containing seventeen articles, of 
which the following extracts are of in- 
terest : 

“That when the Library is so far fur- 
nished with Books as to make it fit to be 
opened for use, some proper Person be 
appointed Librarian....to attend one 
afternoon in each week the opening of 
the Library....to shew the Library to 
all Strangers, who are Gentlemen, and 
desire to see it. 

“That no Proprietor shall have at one 
Time more than one Folio, or one 
Quarto, or one large Octavo volume, or 
two small Octavo or Duodicimo volumes ; 
the Folios to be returned. .. . within three 
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months Quartos within two, and Octavos 


‘ and Duodicimos within one month... . 


“That....any Person of a good char- 
acter may hereafter be....made a Pro- 
prietor....he first paying to the Libra- 
rian Three Pounds Sterling.... 

“That all Ministers and Preachers for 
the Time being among the Different 
Denominations of Christians within the 
Town of Providence shall be allowed the 
same Liberty....as tho they were Pro- 
prietors.... 

“That whenever the General Assembly 
sits in the Town of Providence the Libra- 
rian....shall deliver to whomsoever 


they appoint the Keys of the Library.... 
so that the Members may have oppor- 
tunity to read any of the Books, if they 
see Cause, trusting to their Honor to 
leave them in their Places. 

“That Mr. Nicholas Brown be the first 
Librarian, and every Saturday, from two 
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to five of the clock in the afternoon be 
the Times of opening the Library.” 

If Mr. Brown kept his contract, the 
books probably arrived in August, 1754. 
They were placed by permission of the 
general assembly, granted the February 
previous, in the council chamber of the 
Town House (also referred to as the 
“Court House” and the “State House”) 
which stood on Meeting street, just above 
the Friends’ meeting-house, on the site of 
the present Meeting street school house. 
The old “Register book” contains a nine- 
teen page “Catalogue of all the Books 
belonging to the Library in Providence, 
as well those which were procured here 
as those which were purchased in Lon- 
don.” This catalogue is neatly arranged 
alphabetically under the size of the book, 
that is, folio, octavo, duodecimo and 
twenty-four mo, the customary grouping 
of those early days, and the number of 
volumes and cost sterling is given with 
each title. Five-hundred-and-eighty- 
three books are listed. Though every title 
is of interest, as an indication of the 
sturdy character of the purchases of 
those early libraries, the list is too long 
to give in its entirety. Those which sur- 
vived the fire of 1758 and are on the 
shelves of the Athenzum to-day may be 
enumerated as perhaps fairly representa- 
tive of the entire collection, or at least of 
the books in circulation. They are as 
follows: Henry Baker, Microscope Made 
Easy, Lond. 1744; George Bickham, Uni- 
versal Penman, Lond, 1743; John Camp- 
bell, Lives of the Admirals, Lond. 1750; 
Nicolas Fouquet, Counsels of Wisdom, 
Oxford 1736; James Fraser, History of 
Nadir Shah, Lond. 1742; William Gib- 
son, Farrier’s New Guide, Lond. 1735; 
Pierre Gilles, Antiquities of Constan- 
tinople, Lond. 1729; Hugo Grotius, 
Rights of War and Peace, Lond. 1738; 
Stephen Hales, Statical Essays, Lond. 
1740; Herodotus, History, translated by 
Isaac Littlebury, Lond. 1737; Francis 
Hutcheson, Inquiry into the original of 
our ideas of beauty and virtue, Lond. 
1753 ; John Keill, Introduction to Natural 
Philosophy, Lond, 1745; Thomas Pitts, 
New Martyrology, Lond. 1633; Sallust, 
Works, translated by Thomas Gordon, 
Lond. n. d.; Sharaf-ad-Din-Ali al Yezdi, 
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History of Timur-bec, Lond. 1723; Peter 
Shaw, Chemical Lectures, Lond, 1755; 
Sir John Spelman, Life of Alfred the 
Great, Lond. 1709; John Tillotson, 
Works, Lond. 1752. 

A little more than four years after the 
installation of the library the Town 
House was burned. There is a gap in 
the Register from 1755 to 1762, but un- 
der date of the latter year the following 
account of the fire is given: 

“The Books being arrived from Eng- 
land, neat and proper cases were erected 
in the Council Chamber, in the Town 
House in Providence for receiving them ; 
and being placed there in proper Order, 
the Library was opened, and the Books 
received and returned by the Proprietors, 
agreeable to the foregoing Rules, and 
continued to be used in that manner, to 
great Satisfaction, as well as Profit and 
Advantage, until the twenty fourth Day 
of December One Thousand Seven Hun- 
dred and Fifty eight, when the Town 
House with all the Books in it was en- 
tirely consumed by Fire. This Accident 
was occasioned thus. The General As- 
sembly Sitting in the Court House the 
preceding week, when the weather was 
very cold, Large Fires were kept in the 
chambers. The chimneys, not being 
built from the ground, but founded on 
the chamber Floors, were supported by 
Timber, to which the Fire communicated 
itself through the Hearths, and there re- 
mained concealed, from Saturday, when 
the Assembly left the House, until the 
Sunday following, about Ten o’clock at 
Night, when the Inside of the House was 
discovered to be wholly in Flames. The 
Fire being got to so great a Heighth, it 
was impossible to save the House or any 
Thing in it. One Dwelling House also 
which stood next to it, was burnt down. 
The Friends Meeting House, and another 
House which Stood near it, suffered 
great Damage by the Fire, but were saved 
by the Diligence and great Activity of 
the People, with the Help of one Water 
Engine, the only one then in the Town.” 

Immediately following the account of 
the fire is this record of the successful at- 
tempt to re-establish the library: 

“The Library being thus lost, except 
about Seventy Volumes then abroad in 
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the Hands of the Proprietors, Applica- 
tion was made to the General Assembly, 
who at their Session in the month of 
February one Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Sixty granted a Lottery, the Deduc- 
tion from which, namely one Thousand 
Dollars, to be appropriated to the pur- 
chasing Books for a New Library, of 
which Books when purchased, the Pro- 
prietors of the Former Library were to 
be the Owners together with all such 
others, who should take Sixty Tickets 
apiece on their own Risque in this Lot- 
tery. The Lottery being compleated, one 
Thousand Dollars were delivered to a 
Committee appointed by the Proprietors 
for that Purpose, who Sent it in Bills of 
Exchange to Mr. John Richardson a 
Stationer in London together with a 
Catalogue of Books to be purchased, who 
procured and Shipped them to Boston, 
where they arrived some Time in the 
Month of January, 1762. 

“The Proprietors having Advice that 
their Books, to the Amount of Two Hun- 
dred and twenty Pounds eleven Shillings 
and Six Pence Sterling were arrived in 
Boston, met together in Providence the 
thirtieth Day of January one Thousand 
Seven Hundred and Sixty two and hav- 
ing chosen the Honorable Stephen Hop- 
kins Esquire Governor of the Colony of 
Rhode Island to be their Moderator, they 
voted and ordered a Tax to be assessed 
on the Proprietors at Forty Shillings old 
Tenor and one Quarter of a Dollar in 
Silver, that the Librarian collect, and the 
Treasurer receive this Tax, and that no 
Proprietor receive any Books until this 
Tax be by him respectively paid. It was 
further resolved that Mr. Silas Downer 
be Librarian, and Mr. Nicholas Tilling- 
hast Treasurer of the Proprietors; And 
that the Hon’ble Stephen Hopkins, 
Nicholas Cooke Esqr., Mr. Esek Hop- 
kins, Mr. John Cole and Mr. Nicholas 
Brown be a Standing Committee, who 
are to provide a proper Place for the 
Books, procure them to be transported 
from Boston, to receive of Mr. Joseph 
Lawrence what Books belonging to the 
late Library are in his Hands, and to do 
every other Necessary Thing more es- 
pecially to draw up and present to the 
Proprietors at their next meeting a Sett 
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of Rules and Orders for the Good Regu- 
lation of the Proprietors, respecting the 
Library.—adjourned to Feb, 12, 1762. 

“1762. On the ninth Day of February 
A. D. 1762. The Books were brought 
into Town from Boston, and put up in 
Order in Mr, Esek Hopkins’s Shop.” 

A catalogue of the books of the new 
library appears in the Register under the 
general heading, ““A Catalogue of all the 
Books belonging to the Providence 
Library, Those marked with an Asterisk 
(*) are such books as were saved in the 
Hands of the Proprietors when the late 
Library was burned.” This catalogue, 
containing 911 titles, was printed in 1768, 
together with the “Rules for governing 
the proprietors of and institutions for 
rendering useful the books belonging to 
the Providence Library.” 

The books remained in Mr. Hopkins’ 
shop from 1762 until 1764 (probably the 
fall of that year) when the Register con- 
tains this note of their removal to the 
new Town House: 

“1764. This Day the Library was re- 
moved from Mr. Esek Hopkins’s, where 
it hath been kept ever Since it arrived 
from England, into the Council Chamber, 
where proper, and very neat Shelves, 
with large pannelled Doors, were put up 
at the charge of the Proprietors, and so 
contrived, as not to take from the Beauty 
of the whole Finishing of the Chamber, 
which is elegantly done in Belection 
Work. For the Privilege of keeping the 
Books in this Place, the Members of the 
General Assembly are to have the Inspec- 
tion of the Books, during their Session 
here.” 

Between 1764 and the granting of the 
charter in 1798 the Register contains 
little of importance in the history of the 
institution. The “Charter and by-laws 
of the Providence Library company,” 
published in 1818, contains, however, this 
interesting note: 

“In the year 1770, Rhode Island Col- 
lege was established in this town, and the 
college edifice erected the same year—on 
this occasion the Library company 
offered the use of the books to the 
officers and studenis of that institution, 
until a library could be procured suffi- 
cient for that respectable establishment. 















Under these circumstances and from the 
doors being left open to accommodate 
the members of the Legislature, other 
persons in the absence of the Librarian, 
had access to the books; many of which 
were lost, and the value and usefulness 
of the Library was evidently declining; 
and the Proprietors having no corporate 
powers, had not sufficient authority to 
enforce a compliance with their votes 
and regulations. It was therefore deter- 
mined to apply to the General Assembly 
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for an act of incorporation; and on that 
being obtained to adopt such other 
measures to preserve the books and in- 
crease their numbers as might render the 
Institution more useful and respectable, 
and to bear some proportion to the pro- 
gressive increase of the town.” 

As early as March, 1783, it was pro- 
posed that the next meeting of the board 
should consider ‘“‘the Expediency of Peti- 
tioning for a Charter.” The minutes of 
the April meeting, however, contain no 
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mention of such consideration, nor do 
those of any subsequent meeting until 
that of March 7, 1795, and the library 
was not. incorporated until October 31, 
1798. The act contains seven sections, in 
addition to the following introduction, 
which is given in full because of the in+ 
teresting light it throws on the early con- 
ditions, struggles and purposes of the 
library : 
“State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations. 
In General Assembly, 
October Session, A, D. 1798. 
AN ACT 
To Incorporate the Directors and Com- 
pany of the Providence Library. 
Whereas, Jabez Bowen, Moses Brown, 
William Richmond, John Smith, Nicholas 
Brown, Joseph Jenckes and Paris Jenckes 
Tillinghast, the standing committee of 
the Providence Library company and 
others, proprietors of said Library, have 
presented their petition to this General 
Assembly, setting forth, that the Library 
of which the said committee have the 
superintendence, was established in the 
year 1753, with much exertion, and with 
the design that it should prove beneficial 
to future generations. That at a certain 
period of its existence, the said Library 
consisted of upwards of eight hundred 
volumes of well selected books, but that 
the number at present is much reduced, 
the sets broken, and the volumes muti- 
lated and defaced. That this diminution 
of the number and quality of the Books is 
to be attributed principally, to a want of 
power in the proprietors, to establish 
laws, ordinances, and regulations, for the 
government of the said Library ; in which 
power is included that of determining the 
manner and form of obtaining transfer- 
ring and conveying the rights or shares 
in said Library, and that of imposing 
taxes upon the rights or shares, so that 
the institution may possess the faculty 
of supplying the decrease and diminu- 
tion, natural to such establishments, and 
also the means of providing such com- 
pensation for the Librarian, as would in- 
duce a person qualified for that office to 
give such attention thereto as would ac- 
commodate the proprietors and preserve 
the Library from injury. That one fur- 
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ther object of the proprietors is, to in- 
crease the number of Books in the 
Library, and, if thought expedient, to 
add thereto such other articles and ap- 
paratus, in addition to the Books, as may 
facilitate the study of the different 
sciences; and that at several meetings 
holden in pursuance of publick notice in 
the newspapers, the company have re- 
solved to petition this Assembly for an 
Act to incorporate them. Where fore, 
the persons before mentioned prayed, 
that they might be incorporated with the 
powers before mentioned, and such fur- 
ther powers as might be necessary to 
carry into effect the purposes of the com- 
pany as before mentioned. And, whereas, 
this assembly are sensible of the utility 
of the said institution, and are willing to 
grant to the proprietors such powers as 
will enable them to effect the purposes 
thereby intended.” 

The two decades from 1798, the year 
of incorporation, to 1817-1818, when the 
charter was twice amended, were in- 
teresting years in the work and develop- 
ment of the institution. In January, 1801, 
the governing board took up the question 
of increasing “the Library by the Admis- 
sion of Subscribers for the number of 
One Hundred and forty new shares.” 
The effort was successful, and the added 
revenue was largely used for the pur- 
chase of books. 

With the renewed life of the institu- 
tion the board began as early as 1802 to 
consider the advisability of securing new 
quarters, realizing that the Court House 
was inconvenient of location and that for 
too large a part of the time it was inac- 
cessible because closed. At a meeting 
held in September a committee was ap- 
pointed to look into and report on the 
matter, but no definite action was taken. 
Seven years later, in 1809, a committee 
was appointed to confer with those hav- 
ing charge of the building of a new gram- 
mar school as to the feasibility of an ad- 
ditional story for the use of the library. 
During this same year an offer of land 
“North of Angell Street” was made by 
Mr. Moses Brown and even a vote to 
build was passed. In 1813 the ‘“Com- 
mittee for Procuring a room ‘for the 
Library” was instructed “to confer with 
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Mr. Thos. Burgess on the Subject of 
purchasing the building in Bowen’s lane” 
occupied by him. And again, in 1815, it 
was “Voted that Mr. Tillinghast be a 
committee to draw up a_ subscription 
paper for the raising a sum of money to 
enable the Company to erect a building 
for a Library Room.” The matter of 
location was finally settled in 1816. On 
August 16 of this year what was known 
as the “Literary and News Room,” which 
Mr. Howland speaks of as “a very 
respectable literary establishment, which 
had been purchased by a number of 
gentlemen in this town” was absorbed by 
the Providence Library company on the 
basis of admitting its members as pro- 
prietors in the company. At a meeting 
of the company held in September it was 
voted to accept an offer made by Mr. 
Thomas Arnold of the rooms occupied by 
the Literary and News Room, in Cheap- 
side, as Market Square and the begin- 
ning of North Main street were then 
called, and the books were soon removed 
from the Court House to the literary 
quarters. 

At the close of a six-page narrative 
covering the history of the Providence 
Library company from 1753 to 1818, Mr. 
John Howland says: 

“Tt then became necessary to apply for 
further powers and for such altcrations 
in the act of incorporation as a change of 
circumstances had rendered 1.:«essary 
and proper; and at the session of ihe 
General Assembly held in February, 
1817, the aci, altering and amending the 
Charter, was passed; since which the 
By-Laws and Regulations which follow 
the same, have been passed and estab- 
lished by the Company. 

“To encourage, particularly among the 
youth of the town, a taste for reading, it 
was deemed advisable to establish a Read- 
ing room in connexion with the Library. 
Accordingly o1'e has been opened in the 
Library Room, to which the Proprietors 
have access every day, and also such per- 
sons as have become annual subscribers, 
pursuant to a resolution of the Corpora- 
tion. Many have availed themselves of 
the opportunity of becoming subscribers, 
and the beneficial effects of the establish- 
ment are already apparent. All true 





friends to the literary character of this 
community must feel an interest in its 
increased prosperity; to insure which, 
and to render it permanent and worthy 
of the town, only requires the liberality 
and attention of the wealthy, and the 
punctual payment of the assessments by 
the Proprietors in general.” 

The charter amendment of 1817 was 
general in its scope, that is, practically a 
new act of incorporation, while that 
passed by the general assembly at the 
October session of 1818, entitled “An act 
granting additional powers to the direc- 
tors and company of the Providence 
Library,” conferred upon the company 
the right to sell shares for non-payment 
of dues. 

The last eighteen years of the life of 
the Library company is of no great in- 
terest. In 1825 a committee consisting 
of Mr. Charles F. Tillinghast and Dr. 
Joseph Mauran was appointed to “devise 
ways and means to increase the funds of 
this institution,’ and the year following 
it was “Voted that a Committee of three 
be appointed to Petition the General 
Assembly of the State of Rhode Island at 
their present Session for the grant of a 
Lottery to raise a sum not exceeding 
Ten Thousand Dollars to aid the funds 
of the Corporation with a view to the 
Enlargement of the Library.” At a meet- 
ing in June, 1827, it was reported that 
Moses Brown had “signified nis intention 
of making a donation of a lot of ground 
and a sum of money for the use of the 
Library.” At a meeting of stockholders, 
in March, 1831, was ordered recorded a 
deed, dated October 14, 1830, from the 
heirs of Nathan Waterman to the Provi- 
dence !.ibrary company, conveying the 
Wateriran homestead, providing a library 
buildit z should be erected on the lot 
within five years, The deed also con- 
tained this curious condition: “That the 
said Library building shall be erected 
without a cellar, it being the object and 
intention of the aforesaid Grantors, to 
preserve undisturbed, the remains of 
their ancestors, deposited on said lot.” A 
committee consisting of Messrs. Horatio 
G. Bowen, Moses B. Ives and Charles F. 
Tillinghast was appointed “to procure 
drafts and estimates of a building.” It 
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reported on December 22, 1835, “that so 
much time passed while the committee 
was making the necessary arrangements, 
that before they had fully completed 
them, the time within which the Com- 
pany could build upon the Waterman lot 
expired.” 

It is probable that during the closing 
period of its existence the library was 
twice moved. In May, 1820, it was voted 
to remove to “the rooms now in the oc- 
cupation of the Eagle Insurance Com- 
pany,” and in January, 1824, the Provi- 
dence directory gives the address of the 
Library company as No. 8 North Main 
street. In April, 1824, it was voted to 
move into rooms over the Washington in- 
surance office, No. 1 Market Square. 

From July, 1832, to the close of its 
separate existence the “Minute book” 
contains repeated entries of conferences 
between the Company and the newly 
started Atheneum with a view to their 
union and also of the appointment of 
various committees to meet those ap- 
pointed by the Athenzum in an endeavor 
to arrange a_ satisfactory basis of union. 

The record of the last mecting of the 
Company, December 22, 1835, closes with 
the following minute: 

Resolved that Messrs. Lachr. Allen, 
William R. Staples and Thomas B. Fen- 
ner, be a committee with power in their 
discretion, to sell or dispose of the prop- 
erty and settle the debts of this Corpora- 
tion and to pay the ballance of the pro- 
ceeds if any shall remain, after said pay- 
ments, to the Treasurer.” 

The final entry in the old Minute book, 
after recording the proceedings of a 
special meeting held May 14, 1836, reads, 
“Meeting adjourned sine die.” 

The Register and Minute books con- 
tain many interesting and often quaint 
records. 

In 1769 it was voted “That the School 
Masters for the Time being. . . . who shall 
keep School in the Brick School House 
....Shall have the privilege of the 
Library,” and in 1802, “That the Pre- 
ceptors of the Public Schools have the 
use of Bickham Universal Penman.... 
each to have it one month only in Rota- 
tion.” 

The printers of the local papers were 
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allowed the use of the library in return 
for printing library notices. Notices of 
missing books were published in the 
papers but were not always successful in 
bringing in the volumes for on at least 
one occasion, in 1799, the directors them- 
selves waited on the delinquent proprie- 
tors and demanded the books. Mr, John 
Smith, Esq., and Mr. Joseph Jenckes 
were appointed “‘to collect the books from 
the Weybosset Bridge Northward. Capt. 
Joseph Tillinghast and Mr. Nicholas 
Brown Southward from said Bridge, 
William Richmond, Esq., and Paris J. 
Tillinghast on the West side of the 
Bridge, Jabez Bowen, Esq., to apply at 
the College.” 

In 1795, it was “Resolved that this 
Meeting be further adjourned until Wed- 
nesday next at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
That the Town cryer at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon of that day go through the 
Town and notify the said meeting and 
the Business to be transacted and Request 
the attendence of all the Proprietors and 
that all Books belonging to the Library 
then out in the hands of the Proprietors 
be brought in.” 

In 1818 the directors initiated a novel 
method of securing a quorum at their 
meetings by agreeing to fine themselves 
fifty cents when absent from any meet- 
ing and twenty-five cents if fifteen min- 
utes late. The money so raised was to be 
used for “binding or rebinding” the 
books of the library and as the rule con- 
tinued in force during the existence of 
the company a small income was assured 
for that purpose. 

The Providence Library company is- 
sued two catalogues of its books: Cata- 
logue of all the books belong to the 
Providence library... . Providence, N. E. 
Printed and sold by Waterman and 
Russell, at the new Printing Office, at 
the Paper-Mill, M, DCC, LXVII;” con- 
taining also the “Rules for governing the 
Proprietors,” and “Charter and by-laws 
of the Providence Library Company and 
a catalogue of the books of the library. 
Providence, Printed by Miller and 
Hutchens, April —, 1818,” a book of 
forty-six pages, containing Mr. John 
Howland’s history of the institution, the 
charter of 1798, the amended instrument 
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of 1817, the by-laws and regulations, and 
a twenty-eight page catalogue of the 
books in the library, then numbering 1851 
volumes. Besides these sources of the 
history of the Company mention should 
be made of the “Register book,” 1753 
to 1835, and the “Minute book,” 1774- 
1836. 

The officers of the Providence Library 
company, with the dates of their election, 


were as follows: Presidents, Jabez 
Bowen 1799, Moses’ Brown § 1801, 
Nicholas Brown 1807, John Howland 


1812, Rev. Henry Edes 1813, and Joseph 
L. Tillinghast 1832 ; Secretaries, Nicholas 
Brown (clerk) 1753, Theodore Foster 
1774, Jonathan Gould 1787, Samuel Dan- 
forth 1795, Paris J. Tillinghast 1799, 
George R. Burrill 1803, Walter R. Dan- 
forth 1807, George J. Olney 1811, Walter 
R. Danforth 1815, William E. Richmond 
1816, Benjamin Cowell 1817, John Tay- 


lor 1823, Josiah Lawton 1825, George C. 
Arnold 1827, Thomas C. Hartshorn 1828, 
and Horatio G, Bowen 1830; Treas- 
urers, Nicholas Tillinghast 1762, Joseph 
Jenckes 1799, John Howland 1812, 
Obadiah Brown 1816, Richard J. Arnold 
1823, George Curtis 1824, Charles F. Til- 
linghast 1825, and Allen O. Peck 1827; 
Librarians, Nicholas Brown 1754, Silas 
Downer 1762, David S. Rowland 1767, 
Theodore Foster 1774, Peregrine Foster 
1783, Jonathan Gould 1787, Samuel Dan- 
forth 1809, George J. Olney 1811, Dudley 
Robert Taylor 1799, Walter R. Dan- 
forht 1809, George J. Olney 1811, Dudley 
C. Chappotin 1815, Samuel P. Bullard 
1815, John Johnson 1816, James W. Fos- 
dick 1820, Wheeler Martin 1822, Charles 
F. Tillinghast 1823, Charles Fitch 1825, 
Horace Draper 1827, Moses D. South- 
wick 1828, Horatio G. Bowen 1829. 
(To be continued.) 





THE SQUARING OF Mr. Jack 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 


ITH neat celerity Miss B. put 
the tiny rooms in order, and 
then went out into the store to 


“open up.” It was seven 
o'clock, and Hayden’s Notion Store al- 
ways opened at seven. 

As usual this morning, Miss B. left 
the outer door wide open while she re- 
moved the dust-cloth from the counter, 
and patted into precision the cards of 
hooks-and-eyes in their orderly rows of 
boxes. The act was symbolical of her 
whole life—always had Miss B, patted 
into precision any irregular hopes, am- 
bitions, or experiences that had ever 
dared to obtrude a corner into her habit- 
smoothed existence. 

She turned now complacently to view 
her work—and confronted a man; a dis- 
otderly looking man who had stumbled 
through the doorway, and who was gaz- 
ing at her now with the eyes of a hunted 
animal at bay. 











“For God’s sake—don’t give me— 
away!” he begged. The next moment he 
had dashed by her and dropped out of 
sight behind the counter. 

The woman caught her breath and 
rubbed her eyes dazedly. She was sure 
she was dreaming. There could not be a 
man, really, behind that counter—her 
counter ! 

Outside a swarm of men and_ boys 
headed by two policemen swept into the 
street and broke into irresolute little 
groups. Then one of the officers dark- 
ened her doorway. 

“You didn’t see a big, dark-haired 
chap, runnin’; did ye?” he panted. “Bill 
thought he made fur this doorway. He 
might ha’ slipped in when yer back was 
turned, ye know. If ye don’t mind, we'll 
lock.” And he strode across the room, 
leaving his colleague to guard the door. 

It was then that the extraordinary hap- 
pened: Miss B. deliberately turned and 
















































walked behind her counter; and when 
she had taken up her position, her skirts 
entirely screened the hiding man. 

The building was a small one. It com- 
prised the store, with a bedroom, bath- 
room, and living-room behind it, and a 
wide, unfinished room above where were 
a few surplus goods, trunks and boxes. 
A search in this limited area naturally 
could not be of long duration; and the 
officer was soon back in the store. 

“You're off, Bill,” he growled. “He 
ain’t here. Thank ye, ma’am,” he nodded 
toward the woman behind the counter. 
The next moment the door banged shut, 
and the gesticulating men and boys took 
themselves noisily out of sight. 

In the store the woman backed hur- 
riedly away from her position. All the 
bravery had fled from her manner, She 
stood white and trembling, waiting. 

There was a moment’s silence, then 
from the shadows peered a man’s face. 

“They gone?” 

“Yes.” 

The man gazed at her curiously ; then 
his eyes softened. 

“See here, little woman, you sure was 
game,” he murmured. “But—why did 
you do it?” 

The woman shook her head. 

“T—don’t—know,” she stammered. 

“You don’t know!” 

Again she shook her head, 

“Your eyes—they looked 
like—Bobby’s,” she faltered. 

The man smiled. 

“Tm sure I’m much 
Bobby,” he said gravely. 

“You see, there was a dog after him, 
just like those men were after you,” ex- 
plained the woman, hurriedly; “and he 
ran to me for protection just as you did. 
I kept him then almost a year.” 

“You kept him!” 

“Yes. Then he died. He'd got to be 
a real big cat then, though.” 

“Oh-h!” murmured the man. 

“And he was such a good cat! 
always—sh-h—he careful!” 

The warning was scarcely needed, for 
the man, too, had heard the step at the 
street door, and had drawn back hastily. 

The customer was a woman. She said 
she wanted a: spool of number sixty 


somehow 


obliged to— 
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thread; but she spent just one minute 
buying that—and ten minutes talking 
about the recent excitement. Not that 
she knew who the fugitive was, or what 
he had done. She knew merely that 
dozens of men and boys were scouring 
the neighborhood, and that as yet they 
had not found him. She speculated 
vaguely as to where he might be, adding 
nonchalantly, as she turned to go: 

“But then, I reckon he’s left these ’ere 
parts long ago.” 

“You see,” shivered Miss B., tremu- 
lously addressing the dark corner a mo- 
ment later. ‘You'll really have to go— 
man !” 

Two reproachful eyes looked out at 
her. 

“But, my dear lady, I’ve 

“But they’re looking for 
where!” 

“They are—like dogs, for my life.” It 
was a trial shot, but it hit the mark. 
Miss B. winced visibly. ‘You see, if I 
could just camp here till dark,’ went on 
the man, softly, hurrying to follow up his 
advantage. 


iust come.” 
you—every- 


“Till dark—here! No, no!” shud- 
dered the woman. 
“Of course not, here, under the 


counter,” agreed the man, crawling from 
his hiding-place, and rising to his feet; 
“but in there—behind the store. Sure, 
little woman, you ain’t goin’ back on me 
—now !” 

“But I must! You couldn't! You— 
run!” she broke off frenziedly, leaping 
to the door that led to the rear room, and 
throwing it wide open. A moment later 
she stood shaking, alone, her back against 
the closed door. Then the street door 
opened, and a woman entered. 

“Why, land o’ love, Miss 
jump so. It’s only me,” laughed the 
newcomer. “Did ye think it was the 
man they’re chasin’? He’s gone ages ago, 
I'll warrant ye. Say, I want some black 
elastic—the round kind. Got any ?” 

“Yes,” said Miss B., faintly, as she 
forced her shaking limbs to carry her to 
the elastic-box behind the counter. 

Trade was good at Hayden’s Notion 
Store that morning, The rush of custom 
and gossip—gave Miss B. no time, in- 
deed, to attend to that fearsome secret 
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behind her living-room door until noon. 
Then she managed timidly to open the 
door and peer into the little room. At 
once she stepped inside and shut the door 
very quickly, her eyes wide with surprise 
and terror. 

The man stood before the stove scram- 
bling eggs. The table was neatly set for 
two, and the room smelt pleasantly of 
coffee and baked potatoes. 

“Getting hungry?” smiled the man. 
“It’s ’most ready. I thought you’d be 
comin’ in about now. I couldn’t find any 
meat, but my scrambled eggs are great. 
You just wait and see!” 

Miss B. moistened her dry ‘lips and 
tried to speak, but no sound came. 

“Tf you'll just sit down,” suggested the 
man, cheerfully, motioning her toward 
the nearer chair. 

The woman shook her head. This time 
she spoke, but her words were not at all 
what she had supposed they would be. 

“Tt’s broken—that chair.” 

“Not much it is!” laughed the man, 
whisking the chair bottom side up. “I 
mended it—see? Now try it,’ he or- 
dered a moment later. And to her dazed 
amazement Miss B. found herself obey- 
ing—it was a favorite chair, and she had 
long missed its use. 

“T reckon we don’t want—visitors,” 
chuckled the man, then, crossing to the 
door and turning the key. “You see, you 
might not hear that ’ere bell on the store 
door.” 

“No, no, you mustn’t—I can’t! You 
must go!” she protested incoherently. 

“But—you wouldn’t send me off— 
hungry !” 

Weakly Miss B. fell back in the chair 
the man had mended, and gazed at the 
dinner the man had prepared. Then she 
sighed. 

“No, I’ll not send you away—hungry,” 
she murmured faintly. 

“Thank you,” said the man, and sat 
down, 

The afternoon was but a repetition of 
the forenoon except that now Miss B. 
utterly refused to discuss the morning’s 
excitement with one of the dawdling 
shoppers. At five o’clock she found an 
opportunity to open the living-room door 
and toss the evening paper, which had 
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just come, on to the table. She had not 
read the paper, but she had seen that 
there were huge black headlines. She 
could imagine what those headlines said: 

At six o’clock Miss B., with a sigh of 
relief, closed and locked the store. The 
day was ended. It would be a simple 
matter now, she said to herself, In less 
than two hours it would be dark, and 
then her castle would be her own once 
more. 

In the living-room only silence and ex- 
quisite order greeted her. Even the 
newspaper was gone, and the man was 
nowhere to be seen. 

“Where are you?” called Miss B., 
sharply. 

There was no answer. 

With heightened color and compressed 
lips Miss B. crossed the floor to her bed- 
room door. If he had dared— 

But he had not dared, apparently. The 
room was exactly as she had left it that 
morning. Miss B. turned then her steps 
toward the stairway that led to the un- 
finished storeroom above. At the top 
she paused, and peered into the shadowy 
room before her. On the floor lay the 
prostrate figure of aman. A loose board 
under her feet cracked sharply, and the 
man sprang half upright. At the sheer 
terror that leaped to his eyes Miss B. 
shuddered and drew back. 

“You needn’t fear. It’s only I,” she 
faltered timidly—and she had meant to 
be so stern! 

The man, too, shuddered. 

“IT must have dropped asleep—a min- 
ute,” he muttered. “I thought—” He 
did not finish his sentence, and after a 
moment the woman spoke again, un- 
steadily. 

“Come; you must have something to 
eat—before you go.” And she led the 
way down the stairs. 

It was Miss B. who prepared the meal 
this time. The man tried to help her, 
but his hands shook, and his feet stum- 
bled as if his eyes could not see. Miss B. 
noticed then that his face had grown 
white and set. There was now no merry 
smile on his lips. At supper, too, he ate 
almost nothing, Miss B. thought she un- 
derstood—it was those headlines. No 
man could have an appetite after being 
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a two-inch headline in a horrid news- 
paper! And to her surprise she found 
herself urging him to eat. She told him 
he needed it; that he did not know where 
he would get his next meal. He winced 
at this, and fell silent. But he did not 
eat. 

At seven o’clock Miss B. lighted her 
lamp. 

“It will be dark—quite dark soon,” she 
said feverishly. 

The man roused himself and rose to 
his feet. 

“Miss —er, are you Miss Hayden?” 

“Yes; Miss B. Hayden. Every one says 
‘Miss B.’” 

“Well, I wonder, Miss B., if you know 
—what you’ve done for me—to-day ?” he 
asked in a low voice. 

She stirred restlessly, 
protesting hand. 

“And I wonder,” he continued slowly, 
“if you’d be willing—to do—more.” 

“No, no, I mustn’t! There’s nothing i 
could do,” she cried excitedly, staring 
into his face. 

He turned and walked the length of 
the room, dropping himself into a chair 
before he spoke. 

“Somewhere, years ago,” he began, “I 
read a bit of history about some judges 
that had condemned a king to death. 
They had to hide to save their lives, and 
they came to New England. A minister 
took one and hid him in a secret room for 
twenty years. And no one knew that he 
was there. So you see—it can be—done.” 

The woman paled and started forward 
in her chair. 

“You don’t mean—you can’t mean—” 
she stammered wildly, “that I—I—” She 
could not finish her sentence. 

He made a gesture of dissent. The old 
whimsical smile came back to his face. 

“Not for twenty years, of course; but, 
perhaps—for half of—twenty days,” he 
murmured. 

She sprang to her feet. 

“No, no, never! It is impossible. I 
never heard of such a thing!” 

“But I have just told you of one—for 
twenty years.” 

“But, I alone—a woman! Things like 
that don’t happen, really, nowadays. 
They—couldn’t !” 


and raised a 
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“No, they couldn’t,” echoed the man in 
a dull voice, with a sudden change 
of manner. “You are right. They— 
couldn’t.” He rose from his chair and 
went over to the fireplace. He seemed 
suddenly bent and old. “Don’t worry. 
It will soon be dark,” he murmured with 
forced cheeriness. “And then—lI’ll go.” 

Miss B. sat down impotently. Her 
whole face was drawn into anxious ter- 
rified lines. 

“Was it the—paper?” she asked. 

He turned sharply. 

“Did you—read it?” he demanded. 

“No; but I thought maybe those— 
headlines—” she stopped helplessly. 

An odd relief showed in the man’s 
eyes. With a nervous movement he 
thrust his hand into his hip pocket and 
crowded into smaller space the half-sheet 
of newspaper that was there. 

“It was—the paper,” he acknowledged. 
“They’re after me—and they’ll get me, 
of course.” 

Miss B. wet her lips. 

“But what could I do?” she stammered. 

For a moment he did not answer; then 
he spoke, his eyes carefully avoiding hers. 

“Tf I could stay—up there,”—he jerked 
his thumb toward the roomabove—“for a 
week, or maybe two, there’d be a chance 
then that I’d get away—without their— 
spottin’ me.” 

In thinking it over after she had trem- 
blingly gone to bed that night, Miss B. 
could not tell just how the man had car- 
ried the day. She knew only that he had 
carried it, and that he lay now in the 
room above on an old mattress that had 
been stored there. In her own room 
Miss B. had protected herself with lock 
and bolt, and with a huge trunk bar- 
ricading the door, Even yet she could 
not realize it—this fearsome thing she 
had done. That she had, of her own 
free will, given a strange man secret 
shelter beneath her roof seemed in- 
credible. 

With the coming of dawn began 
strange days for the mistress of Hayden’s 
Notion Store. Miss B., accustomed half 
her life to solitary meals prepared by her- 
self, found now a curious charm in those 
prepared by, and shared with, an agree- 
able companion who plainly did his ut- 
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most to please. Her daily life, too, began 
to take to itself an unwonted interest, 
perhaps because of the excitement of 
listening every evening to thrilling tales 
of travel and adventure in a world that 
Miss B, scarcely knew existed. Even the 
little rooms themselves awoke to a 
change, for everywhere broken springs 
and unglued joints responded as if by 
magic to the touch of strength and skill; 
and in one corner,a wond ful set of 
shelves (made from a packing-box) dis- 
played to view the realization of one of 
Miss B.’s dearest longings. 

So one by one the days passed. That 
she was doi wrong in thus harboring 
a fugitive from the law never occurred to 
Miss B. She was alone in the world, and 
as she looked at it, there was no one to 
whom she was answerable, even though 
she did choose in this way to help a fel- 
low-being. 

The man himself was deferential, 
anxious to serve, and always pleasant. 
He seemed never to forget the service 
being done him, though he seldom re- 
ferred to the cause that had called it 
forth. What he had done to occasion the 
search of the officers, he did not tell, and 
Miss B. did not inquire. He did ask once 
for the newspaper, but only once, for 
Miss B. had nervously replied: 

“T’ve stopped it. That first night it— 
it seemed to worry you; so I thought 
maybe ’twould be better if you didn’t see 
it for a while.” 

“You think if I don’t know where they 
are, they won’t know where I am; eh?” 
he had asked a little wearily 

He had told her that his name was 
“Jack”; and “Mr. Jack” she called him. 
It is doubtful, however, if she realized in 
the least how very large on her horizon 
this same Mr. Jack was looming. 

In the store Miss B. had from that first 
day stopped all talk concerning the dis- 
quieting morning when her house was 
searched; and as no one but she herself 
ever had any business in the rooms be- 
hind the store, her visitor’s presence was 
easily kept a secret. 

There came a day, however, when the 
unexpected happened: Miss B. was taken 
ill. A hard cold, dosed faithfully all day, 
refused to yield to treatment, and by 


night had 
symptoms. 

“You should have a doctor; you must 
have a doctor,” asserted Mr. Jack, 

“No, no,” croaked Miss B., huskily. 
“As if we could have a doctor come here! 
Besides, there’s no one to get him. You 
can’t go for a doctor, and I haven't any 
telephone, you know.” 

Mr. Jack set his lips suddenly into a 
straight, hard line, whereat Miss B. 
hastened to add: 

“T don’t need one, anyway. 
ter in the morning.” 

“You will, indeed—or there will be a 
doctor,” retorted the man, savagely, as he 
bent himself to the task of preparing a 
flaxseed poultice for Miss B.’s throat and 
lungs. 

Miss B. went to bed that night with 
neither bolt nor lock nor barricading 
trunk to guard her door. It was all her 
hot, shaking hands could do to prepare 
herself for the smooth sheets that felt so 
cool and restful to her aching limbs. 

In the room above Mr. Jack did not go 
to bed at all, but sat up all night with his 
door wide open so that he might hear if 
from below should came a feeble call. 
As the night advanced his face became 
more haggard, and his mouth more stern- 
ly set. Long before dawn he crept down 
stairs and carried back with him a pencil 
and some paper. After that he wrote 
busily by the light of his little oil lamp. 

At six o’clock Mr. Jack went down 
stairs to get breakfast. After a time he 
tapped at Miss B.’s door. 

There was no answer. 

“Miss B., how are you?” 

Still no answer. 

The man drew in his breath then and 
held it suspended while he softly turned 
the knob and pushed open the door. 

“Miss B., I'll have to know if you’re— 
sick,” he stammered. 

In the bed a wild-eyed, flushed-cheeked 
woman sat straight up, staring into his 
face. 

“Go away,’ 
know you!” 
very ill. 

With a dismayed exclamation the man 
closed the door, and hurriedly effaced all 
evidences of his recent efforts toward 
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breakfast-getting. Then, tucking into 
Miss B.’s workbasket the letter he had 
written during the night, he thrust his hat 
far down over his eyes, unlocked the 
back door, and watched his chance to slip 
out into the alley. 

For some weeks Hayden’s Notion 
Store remained closed to the public. In 
the rear rooms Miss B., with the anxious 
aid of the doctor, a nurse, and sundry 
kindhearted neighbors, was making a 
brave fight for life. It was a long fight, 
and a hard one; but in the end Miss B. 
opened wide her eyes, alight with her 
long-lost reason. 

She began to ask questions immediate- 
ly. There seemed to be something that 
she wanted to say—and yet she did not 
say it at once. At last the doctor heard 
this: 

“Doctor, that man who ran away from 
the police—did he ever get caught?” 

“Yes; but as it happened, the man he 
shot didn’t die, after all, so it won't go 
hard—” The doctor stopped suddenly. 
Miss B. had fainted. 

It was not until Miss B. had been up 
and dressed in her wrapper for three 
days that she found the closely written 
sheets of note paper in her workbasket. 
Then with a little sobbing cry she settled 
herself to read them. 

“Dear Miss B.,” Mr. Jack had written. 
“It ain’t daylight yet, but I’m going to 
write this now, as I’m afraid it will be 
too late to-morrow. I shall be gone then, 
for I’m sure I'll have to get a doctor to 
you somehow in the morning. . 

“But first I want to tell you a little how 
I feel. I’m afraid I can’t though. I don’t 
know where to begin. Here I am sitting 
up here worse than helpless while down 
stairs the woman I love—there! I’ve said 
it. That was the part I didn’t know how 
to get out, and here it’s come the first 
thing. I reckon, anyhow, I hadn’t ought 
to said it. I know you'll say so when you 
read the rest of this letter. 

“You sure have been game, little 
woman, and I haven’t been worth it. 
Still—well, I have led a rough life, but 
not a bad one—not a really bad one. I 
shall not forget these seven days, nor 
you neither, Miss B., and I want to ex- 
plain right here about—what I did. I 
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didn’t know until the paper came that 
night that I’d really killed that man— 
though he deserved killing all right. He 
was Bud Durgin, the rascal that married 
my little sister May years ago, broke her 
heart, and then deserted her, She’s dead 
now, and I hadn’t seen him for years till 
I met him by chance that morning. We 
quarreled, of course, and he said some- 
thing about May—a black lie straight 
from the black heart of him—that made 
mé crazy mad. We pulled our guns, both 
of us. His shot missed, but mine—didn’t. 
He fell, and I ran, and found—you. Of 
course by the time you read this, I shall 
been caught, and it will be all up. But I 
wanted you to know. 

“T hope you'll be better in the morning, 
but I’m afraid you won’t. And if you 
ain’t I shall hide this somewhere, and go 
out and telephone for a doctor. Any- 
how, I’ve made up my mind I shall have 
to tell you all this pretty soon, no matter 
what comes, for I’m ashamed to impose 
on you any longer, or to play the sneak. 
I’m going to speak up. If things had 
been different—if my hands weren't 
stained so you’d shudder to touch them, 
I’d made you love me sometime. I sure 
would. 

“And now let me say that I’m glad— 
glad to do this thing for you. Don’t fret 
about me when you find out how—I was 
caught. Just remember I was glad to do 
it. Somehow, it seems to square things— 
for me. And now, just this once, as long 
as it is the last time, I reckon you'll for- 
give me if I sign myself, 

“Yours with a heart just breaking with 
love and sorrowfulness, 

“a.” 

Miss B. sat very still. Her eyes were 
wet, and her whole face was a rosy flush. 
Once more she read the letter through; 
then with a wondrous light in her eyes 
she rose unsteadily and crossed the room 
to her desk, 

Long minutes later, when her halting 
little note was finished, she paused with 
her pen suspended. 

“T’ll have to ask the doctor his name, 
and—and where he is,” she murmured 
tremulously. “One couldn’t very well 
address a—a love letter just to ‘Mr. 
Jack.’” 
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BrockTon, A Citry’oF ENTERPRISE 


By HAMILTON LOWE 


ton acquired that habit of success 
which has ever since made it one 
of the most American of all our 
eastern cities. Back of that one can find 
history enough, but it is not the history 
of Brockton. The story of North 
Bridgewater (which was post-Brockton 
Brockton) belongs to the history of 
Bridgewater—North, South, East and 
West, and does not differ in essential 
characteristics from the other sections of 
the town from which it was essentially 
severed. But about all that North Bridge- 
water really contributed to Brockton was 
a citizenship of a few thousand people 
that were so much raw material on which 
or in which the new leaven worked so 
complete a transformation that almost any 
spot on the map upon which you could 
place your finger has more resemblance 
to old Bridgewater than has the hustling 
little city whose growth and prosperity 
seem to be a bit of the west plucked up 
by the roots and planted in New Eng- 
land. 
It would be unjust to Bridgewater not 
to admit that the raw material was very 
good, Bridgewater is a fine old town, 


I T was “in the seventys” that Brock- 





and the stock was of the best. But it 
has never made Brocktons out of the 
other Bridgewaters. Back in those days 
when the real Brockton was born, you 
could always tell a Brockton man by his 
smile. He was just about the most thor- 
oughly alert and modernized commodity 
that New England had to show. He 
was not up to the times, he was ahead of 
them. Only think of it, Brockton was 
the first city in the world to light its 
streets by electricity. It was the first 
city to run electric cars and the great 
Edison himself came on from New York 
to see the wheels go round. It was a 
leader in installing police telephone ser- 
vice, and when the Brockton city fathers 
went on to New York to see how it was 
done in the Metropolis, they found that 
it was not done at all, and New York 
had to come to Brockton to find out 
how. The city sewerage filtration plant 
has been studied by engineers from all 
over the United States. It works. It 
pours no filth into streams or harbors. 
[ understand that it is currently believed 
in Brockton that they were the first to 
discover that the world moved around 
the sun. However that may be, they 
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THE ANGLIM BUILDING 


certainly did get it bred into their very 
tones that the world moves. There was 
a Brockton spirit, and it was a spirit un- 
afraid of traditions, and yet not in any 
sense anarchistic. Brockton acquired a 
habit of success, and with it a habit of 
growth. 

Twenty years ago the city engineer 
plotted a curve of the probable popula- 
tion increase of the city for a consider- 
able period,—clear up to 1930, I believe, 
and in no year has he been more than five 
hundred out of the way, while in one year 
he came within eight of the correct num- 
ber and the average discrepancy between 
the figures indicated by his “curve of 
growth” and the facts is less than two 
hundred. That in a city of 60,000 is 
coming pretty close to the mark. He 
modestly calls it good guessing. As a 
matter of fact it was very scientific 
guessing. Now, of course, that is an in- 
teresting little story of itself, but the 





really interesting thing about it is that, 
just as some communities have a habit of 
not growing, Brockton has a habit of 
growth that can be counted on as a 
pretty sure thing, and that, according to 
that habit, a very few years from now 
the city will take her place in the same 
rank with Worcester, Springfield and 
Lowell. 

Of course, you will say, “that all de- 
pends on shoes.” It depends more on 
men than it does on shoes. A community 
with the enterprise and spirit of Brock- 
ton is quite sure to meet successfully 
manufacturing conditions as they de- 
velop. If shoes cannot be made profit- 
ably, they will make something else, but 
there is no reason why they should not be 
making shoes for a long, long time to 
come, They certainly know how to make 
them, and we certainly must wear them. 
In an age of universal specialization, 
there is no reason why a city should not 






















specialize to some extent, as well as an 
individual. Undoubtedly as Brockton 
continues to grow a wider diversity of 
industries will become increasingly desir- 
able, and as the need is felt, it will be 
met. There is a little movement that 
way already. Still, the principal advan- 
tage that Brockton has to offer to-day is 
to the manufacturer of shoes. Its prime 
advantages in this line are the confidence 
of the whole world in the brand of 
“Brockton Made,” the possession of a 
larger number of the most skillful work- 
men in the shoe industry than any other 
community in the world can claim, and 
the highly developed state of the business 
in all its phases, including the presence of 
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allied industries utilizing waste and sup- 
plying parts. These are very solid ad- 
vantages, and are not to be over balanced 
by cheap power or quick transportation, 
in neither of which directions Brockton 
is particularly deficient, but in which she 
lays claim to no special advantage. 

It is proudly claimed for the city that 
its statistics show, side by side with those 
of Newton, the lowest death rate in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. This 
is borne out by the actual figures, but the 
real reason for it is to be found in other 
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than climatic conditions. Brockton is 
well located on high, dry ground some 
seventy feet above the sea although but 
fourteen miles from the shore. It has 
good water, taken from Silver Lake with 
two reservoirs to equalize the supply. It 
enjoys the benefit of careful sumptuary 
regulations. But the real cause of a high 
death rate apt to maintain in cities is the 
‘nfant mortality in the congested districts, 
and the cause of a low death rate is the 
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Home or BrocKtON COMMERCIAL CLUB 


absence of such districts and the intel- 
ligence and prosperity of the mass of the 
people. Brockton has no slums. The 
lowest wage paid in the city for common 
day labor is two dollars and a half for 
eight hours, while the average wage of 
all wage earners is three dollars and 
seventy-five cents a day—which is the 
highest average wage in the whole world. 
The wages earned by competent skilled 
labor are very high. Shut downs and 
strikes are practically unknown, to the 
joy and enrichment of the mercantile 
element of the community, as well as to 
the prosperity of wage earner and em- 
ployer: The people are therefore pros- 
perous, live well, educate their children 
and the low death rate is a natural con- 
sequence. 

The high wages that rule in Brockton 
are largely the result of Union activity. 
Brockton is a Union city, and that fact 
alone entitles it to the careful study of 
the economist. The first and most 
palpable result of the high wages de- 
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manded by Union conditions is that it is 
practically necessary for Brockton manu- 
facturers to turn out only a high-grade 
product. Cheap goods cannot be profit- 
ably manufactured on so high a wage 
scale. Brockton made good shoes ten 
years ago. She makes better shoes to- 
day. The Brockton made shoe is manu- 
factured by the highest paid shoe opera- 
tives in the world. This brings to her 
factories the most skilled laborers and 
the manufacturer cannot afford to set 
such labor to work on careless designs or 
poor material. The Brockton shoe is 
therefore, in reality a high grade shoe, 
and its reputation as such is substantial 
and enduring. Occasionally a manu- 
facturer may become restive under this 
restriction and desire to meet the large 
demand for a cheaper shoe. But on the 
whole, he is compelled to admit that the 
Brockton reputation, based on facts is 
worth more to him than such an exten- 
sion of his market as would compromise 
that reputation. Another fact is that the 













































unionizing of the Brockton shoe shops 
has eliminated labor troubles. By a con- 
tract between the manufacturer and the 
officers of the unions that supply him 
with help, all differences are submitted to 
the State Board of Arbitration, and the 
finding of that board is honored in all 
instances. The local unions are backed 
by the national unions, and a laborer who 
refuses to abide by the decision of the 
State Board of Arbitration cannot find 
employment in a union shop, The ar- 
rangement is, therefore, far from being 
a one-sided one. Nor is this condition a 
merely hypothetical one. Differences 
frequently arise, are carried to the 
Board, settled without strikes or lockouts 
and the decisions peacefully accepted by 
both parties. These decisions are some- 
times in favor of the employer, some- 
times in favor of the wage-earner. In 
either case the decision is accepted with 
the same law-abiding spirit. This use of 
the State Board of Arbitration by the 
Brockton shoe industry is of itself an 
important theme and worthy of far wider 
development than it is possible to give it 
in this article. Of course, there must be 
a point where the wage reaches its 
highest possible price without destroying 
the industry and killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg. Wisdom in finding 
and not exceeding or falling short of this 
point is the vital soul of the plan. It is 
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but just to say that no industrial city in 
the country contains less of the anar- 
chistic spirit than unionized Brockton. 
Whatever there is of socialistic feeling is 
of a very moderate type. More of the 
children of the wage-earning classes carry 
their education into the high school 
grades than in any other industrial city 
in the state. Intelligence and order are 
manifest in a high degree. Brockton has 
for twenty-five years been a “dry” town, 
which in an industrial city of 60,000 
people is a remarkable evidence of intel- 
ligence and morality. 

Any re-arrangement of tariff schedules 
that seriously menaces the wage-scale of 
a city like Brockton should give the most 
serious concern to our national legisla- 
ture. 

The inevitable tendency toward the 
manufacture of high grade shoes created 
by the labor conditions as well as by the 
traditions of Brockton is brought out 
very forcibly by the latest available 
statistics. The year 1910, as is well 
known, was a trying one in all lines of 
business in the United States. The un- 
certainty always created by tariff legisla- 
tion was enhanced by a new fear, a fear 
of the unknown, a suspicion ‘that there 
was, after all, something «sound in our 
attacks on the great corporations called 
“trusts,” and that the result of such at- 
tacks, persistently followed up, might 
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bring us to some new and unheard of 
disaster. Whether these fears were well 
or ill grounded, they resulted in the 
restriction of production and business 
caution. The total output of shoes in 
Brockton for the year 1910 was less by 
24,374 cases than for the year 1909. The 
total number of cases shipped in 1910 
was 819,926 as against 844,300 for 1909 
On the other hand the wage cost in 1909 
was $12,157,920.00, and in 1910, $11,806,- 
934.40. In other words the wage cost per 
case in 1909 was $14.40 and in 1910. 
$14.52. At the same time, the value of 
the output for 1910 was $20,263,200.00 
as against a valuation of $19,678,234.00 
in 1909. That is to say, for the smaller 
output by 24,374 cases of shoes, Brock- 
ton received $446,884.80 more money. 

It should be noted in connection with 
these statistics that, in spite of this de- 
crease in 1910, in which Brockton shared 
in the general business conditions of the 
country that year was the second largest 
in the history of the city, the decrease 
being by comparison with its banner 
year, 1909. Under equal business con- 
ditions 1910 would have been easily the 
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banner year, as in amount of money re- 
ceived it actually was, and the general 
condition of the city was correspondingly 
prosperous. The last year in Brockton 
is always the banner year. Brockton is 
steadily increasing its output, raising its 
standard, with a resulting increase in 
monetary value, and paying higher wages. 
As there were in 1910, 12,183 union shoe 
workers in Brockton, their average an- 
nual wage amounted to nearly if not 
quite (for it is impossible that a per- 
centage were not always out of employ- 
ment) to $1,000.00 apiece. I opine that 
there are a good many “bank clerks” who 
would like to exchange finances with the 
shoe-workers of Brockton. It may be of 
interest to those unfamiliar with the 
figures and their meaning to know that 
the shipments indicated in these figures 
mean the manufacture and sale in Brock- 
ton of 19,678,234 pairs of shoes in 1909, 
or of 20,263,200 pairs of shoes in 1910. 
That is to say one person in five in the 
United States could have been shod with 
shoes made in the busy little New Eng- 
land shoe center. It is doubtful if any 
other industry in the United States, un- 
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less it should be the manufacture of steel, 
which is controlled by local conditions 
and a great trust, can show anything like 
the same centralization of skilled labor 
and manufacturing brains. 

It would not be possible within the 
scope of this article to tell the story of the 
individual firms engaged from time to 
time in the manufacture of shoes in 
Brockton, nor even of those that have 
been most immediately instrumental in 
the development of the industry. Among 
the best known names and brands are 
the Douglass shoe, manufactured by ex- 
Governor W. F. Douglass, the Walk-over 
shoe, manufactured by the G. E. Keith Co. 

The Nesmith Shoe Company, Stacy 
Adams and Company, The M. A. Pack- 
ard Company, the Brockton Co-operative 
Boot and Shoe Company, Thomas D. 
Barry and Company, Churchill and 
Alden Company, Condon Brothers and 
Company, E. F. Copeland and Son, the 
Charles A, Eaton Company, the Field 
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Lumbert Company, and the Fred F. 
Field Company, A. E. Little and Com- 
pany, the Howard and Foster Company, 
the Preston B. Keith Company, the C. S. 
Marshall Company, J. M. O’Donnell and 
Company, Bion F. Reynolds and Luke 
W. Reynolds, the Geo. H. Snow Com- 
pany, the E. E. Taylor Company, Thomp- 
son Brothers and the Whitman and 
Keith Company. 

An indication of the growth of the 
city and its present wealth may be 
gathered from the following facts—I do 
not call them “statistics.” They are more 
than that. They are vital indications of 
the city’s prosperity. Brockton erected 
in 1910 new buildings to the value of 
$744,875.00 and showed an actual gain 
in valuation of $2,732,302.59. The full 
valuation for 1910 is $43,353,741. 

For the maintenance of public schools 
the city expends $265,000.00, and in no 
city of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts are the interests of the schools more 
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jealously guarded. Her savings bank 
deposits were increased by $1,203,199.81 
in 1910, bringing the splendid total up to 
$10,575,893.13. Since-1900 the city has 
increased in population by 42 per cent, 
and with her 134 manufacturing estab- 
lishments, stands seventh in the list of 33 
cities in the state in the value of manu- 
factured products. As we have already 
indicated, the yearly earnings of all her 
wage earning population, including day 
laborers, is the highest of any city in the 
state and is figured at $658.47. . 

The foremost social organization 
among the business and _ professional 
men of the city is the ‘Commercial Club, 
whose handsome building on Main 
Street, attracts and interests the visitor. 
The object of the club is largely social, 
but it is none the less active in promoting 
the industrial good of the city. In a 
recent address Mr. Frank S. Farnum, the 
president of the club, said: ‘That the 
club spirit still lives is plainly evident in 
the fact that a large number of our mem- 
bers are sons of the founders of this club 
and are keenly watching their fathers 
and that they (the fathers) keep in touch 
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with club affairs.” 

The public service corporations of 
Brockton have undergone a very notable 
development. The street railway service 
is under the management of the Boston 
and Northern Company. Beginning with 
five miles of track, three cars and one 
snow plow, the company now operates 
230 miles of track radiating to nine cities 
and towns and 793 motormen and con- 
ductors and 300 repair men handle the 
445 cars and 47 snow plows that handle 
a passenger traffic of 1,000,000 daily. 
The growth from 1,750 daily passengers 
to 1,000,000,000, is, of course, due to the 
growth of the city. On the other hand, 
it may be truthfully said that, in no 
small degree, the growth of the city has 
been fostered by the enterprise and spirit 
of the street railway people. Not only 
has the service kept pace with the 
demand, it has created the demand by its 
wise extensions and careful attention to 
the interests of its patrons. The com- 
pany entertains modern ideas of the 
obligations of a public service corpora- 
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tion, and studies the problems presented 
to it in the broadest possible way. It is 
a factor in the development of the public 
school system, in the reclamation of 
abandoned farms, and by offering re- 
duced fares to laboring people at the 
morning and evening hours needed by 
them, has encouraged the owning of 
homes and the building up of the outly- 
ing districts. Its efficient service has 
also made a wide circle of surrounding 
country tributary to Brockton. 

Equally interesting is the story of the 
growth of the Edison Electric Company 
in Brockton, and equally illustrative of 
the advanced ideas that obtain in that 
city and of its growth of the last two 
decades. The present Brockton station 
was the first Edison Central Station in 
the country from which current was dis- 
tributed through three-wire underground 
conductors, and the construction of the 
work was carried out under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Thomas A. 
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Edison. It supplied current for the 
first fire station ever lighted by in- 
candescent lamps. An automatic switch 
was so arranged that the sounding of an 
alarm at night lighted lamps in the build- 
ing and at the same time liberated the 
horses. And this was a very marked 
advance in fire-fighting provisions. It is 
also a matter of local pride that the first 
Sprague electric motor ever built was 
made and tested in the local power house, 
and it is generally accepted locally that 
the current supplied by this truly historic 
plant operated the first electric car line. 
No wonder that Brockton people have 
acquired a habit of keeping to the fore- 
front of progress! The Brockton Electric 
Station was formally opened for com- 
mercial service October 1, 1883, and was 
equipped with three Edison bipolar 
generators, having a capacity of 1,800 
sixteen candle power lamps. 

To-day there are 23 generators, sup- 
plying a current sufficient for 121,200 
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sixteen candle power lamps. The com- 
pany supplies electric service to Brock- 
ton, Whitman, East Bridgewater, Bridge- 
water, West Bridgewater, Stoughton and 
Avon and disposes of a surplus to the 
Electric Light and Power Company of 
Abington and Rockland, which supplies 
another wide circle of thriving towns, 
such as the Abingtons, the Hanovers, 
Cohasset, the Scituates, Egypt, Green- 
bush and Norwell. Thus does Brock- 
ton, through the enterprise and progres- 
sive spirit of another of its public ser- 
vice corporations extend its influence and 
commercial supremacy. That electric 
power is increasing in popularity among 
the manufacturers is shown by the fact 
that in 1905 there were connected with 
the Edison lines 678 horse power and in 
1911 the total had increased to five times 
that amount, or 3,606 horse power. 
Previous to 1859 private parties in 
Bridgewater owned a small gas-works 
property but in that year a corporation 





was chartered under the title of the 
North Bridgewater Gas Light Company, 
with a capital stock of $12,000. The 
private plant was purchased, including 
between three and four miles of pipe, an 
annual capacity of 1,500,000 cubic feet 
and a storage capacity of 10,000 cubic 
feet. To-day this company has a mag- 
nificent plant occupying three acres, and 
distributes its product through 110 miles 
of pipe. Its annual capacity has grown 
to the enormous total of 250,000,000 
cubic feet with a storage capacity of 
1,000,000 cubic feet. In 1881 the name 
of the company was changed to the 
Brockton Gas Light Company. A very 
interesting paper is the first treasurer’s 
report from which it appears that the 
revenue from the first six months’ busi- 
ness was, for gas $1,650.77, for tar, 
$72.50, for sundries $21.60, a total 
volume of business of $1,744.88, for six 
months. It is good to note these figures 
and to consider by what gradual steps 











and from what small and careful begin- 
nings so many of our successful cor- 
porations have grown. 

The standards of a community cannot 
well rise above the standards of the 
public institutions of that “community. 
The systems that have for their incen- 
tives the hetterment of the educational, 
social, religious and physical conditions 
of men and women, which gain only as 
they can produce the evidence of their 
worth, are after all the creators of public 
standards. The community is judged by 
its churches and schools. The last word 
has not yet been spoken on our public 
school system at large, but among the 
foremost schools from the standpoint of 
scope and efficiency, of the corps of 
teachers, and the quality of their work, 
and of comparative rating among schools 
in New England, Brockton is found. 

No one will venture a final word in 
the matter of the service the church 
should render its community ; though all 
agree that there would be no community 
of any moment, if there were no 
churches in it. The Brockton churches 
of all denominations have given them- 
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selves to the community interest, for the 
sake of the community and the leavening 
influence of the Christ Spirit, rather 
than the building up of material appear- 
ance, though some splendid architectural 
specimens exist. 

It may be said of the Protestant 
churches in Brockton, that while they 
are not far distant from Plymouth 
geographically, they have enlarged their 
visions of church functions to so great a 
degree that the church of the Pilgrims 
exists only in its fundamentals. No bet- 
ter illustration of an effort on the part 
of the church to be all things to all people 
can be found than that of the South 
Congregational Church, In a recent cir- 
cular the different phases of the church 
activities were classified as_ religious, 
social, educational and physical. Relig- 
iously, apart from regular preaching and 
prayer services this church maintains the 
largest Congregational Sunday School in 
the state, 1,338 members, with an aver- 
age attendance of over 700, and other 
activities of corresponding strength and 
vitality, including many forms of social, 
educational and evangelical work, The 
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particular facts concerning this great 
church are only selected illustratively and 
because it would not be possible to enter 
the story of each church in the city, of 
many of which a story as interesting and 
inspiring could be told. 

It would be pleasant to be able to give 
an account of the work of the Brockton 
Y. M. C. A., one of the most wide-awake 
and active organizations of its kind inl 


the Eastern States, conducting a par- 
ticularly fine work among boys and 
among the foreign population, conduct- 
ing citizenship classes, a vacation farm 
and many other earnest and useful ac- 
tivities. 

The Woman’s Club of Brockton is 
another strong organization working for 
the welfare of the city. With a member- 
ship of 600 and a waiting list of 400, it is 
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one of the strongest clubs in the state. 
Perhaps its most distinctive and im- 
portant public work at present is the 
nucleus which the club is forming for a 
museum of art in Brockton. Several 
fine pictures have been purchased, and 
the plan of work is such as to interest 
every citizen, as only small contributions 
from individuals are accepted. 

To interest every citizen! Have we 
not accidentally come to the phrase that 
is’ the keynote of Brockton’s success? 
With every citizen interested, Brockton’s 
future is assured beyond the reach of ac- 
cident. 

The extension of the manufacturing 
interests of the city are not being left to 
chance. In addition to watchful individual 
efforts and the usual Board of Trade 
activities, a fine brick factory is about to 
be raised from funds subscribed by 
Brockton business men, as an available 
plant for any suitable industry, shoe man- 
ufacturing or other, that may desire a 
location in the city. It is not at all 
probable that this substantial inducement 
will go begging, and Brockton, within 
the next year, is almost certain to enjoy 
the increased prosperity and the growth 
incident to the location of a new and 
substantial industry. The Brockton 
Board of Trade is undergoing something 
of an awakening at present, and it is 
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*» . 
probable that the services of a regularly 
salaried expert will be engaged as a 
secretary, although there is something of 
a movement in favor of resolving the 
commercial organizations of the city into 
a Chamber of Commerce. As a matter of 
fact, the community has rather outgrown 
the stage where voluntary and accidental 
individual initiative will suffice for the 
further development of its commercial 
interests. There is no falling off in the 
“Brockton spirit,” but the problems are 
too big to be handled in that way, and 
call for organized activity and regularly 
employed expert service. 
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A sketch of this brevity cannot even 
touch upon the many subjects of interest 
which arrest the attention of even the 
most casual observer in this live and 
beautiful city. We have been compelled 
to ignore many improvements now in 


Ellery C. Dean E. S. Thompson Kenneth McLeod 


H. A. Poole, Sec. G. E. Spear 


progress and have been able to find no 
space for that most vital element in the 
story of any town—the individual men 
whose brains and courage have built it. 
But Brockton itself is the best monument 
of Brockton men. 
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By ROBERT 


RTICLE XXVI of the Constitu- 
tion of Maine reads: ‘The man- 
ufacture of intoxicating liquors, 


not including cider, and the 
sale and keeping for sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, are and shall be 


forever prohibited.” This constitutional 
provision is reaffirmed and enforced by 
the statutes of the State. For violation 
of the prohibitory law both fine an’1 im- 
prisonment are prescribed ; however, un- 
der another general statute regulating to 
sentences of all kinds the law reads as 
follows :* “When it is provided that he 
shall be punished by imprisonment and 
fine, or by imprisonment or fine, or by 
fine and in addition thereto imprison- 
ment. he may be sentenced to either or 
both.” This little item in Chapter 136 is 
known as the “joker” in the law which 
allows the discretion of the court in the 
matter of sentencing to fines, imprison- 
ment or both, 

This puts success or failure of the 
liquor laws wholly into the hands of the 
court, for the traffic cannot be stopped by 
fines alone, and imprisonment, although 
called for by the prohibitory law, is dis- 
cretionary under the other general 
statute. So the whole matter is really 
out of the hands of the people as long as 
the present statutes are allowed to stand, 
as far as effective enforcement is con- 
cerned, and is run in each county accord- 
ing to the principles, whims or interests 
of the county attorney and judge. 

All municipal and county officers are 





*Revised Statutes of Maine, Chapter 129. 
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supposed to enforce these laws, and in 
addition to them the State provided in 
1905 an “enforcement commission” 
whose special duty it should be to in- 
vestigate the conditions within the State 
and, where the local officers could not 
or would not enforce the law, to see that 
it should be executed by means of special 
deputies appointed by the commission for 
the purpose. These deputies were sent 
by the commission over the whole State 
and scattered or concentrated according 
to the necessities of the case. 

The county sheriff is usually expected 
to search out the liquor sellers, and the 
local police often leave that for him to 
do, but when the State deputies appear 
on the scene both the policé and the 
sheriff are liable to lie down and let the 
visitors do the work. The State deputies 
have been very unpopular in some local- 
ities and, in the performance of their 
duties of seizing liquor and arresting law 
violators, have sometimes been set upon 
by mobs and beaten badly. 

Two important steps were taken by the 
Legislature last winter,: viz., the State 
deputies were discontinued and the pro- 
hibition amendment to the constitution 
was resubmitted to the people for re- 
affirmation or repeal next September. So 
the whole issue of constitutional prohibi- 
tion in Maine is before the people again. 


** HOw PROHIBITION ACTUALLY WorKS 
IN MAINE. 


Numerous investigators have visited 


**Whenever a person begins to discuss ‘he liquor question in Maine his qualifications 


should be made known. 


Iam a native of Maine and have lived in the State at different 


times about thirty years, having resided in four other states in the East and West and being 


familiar with many other countries. 
within the last three years. 


All the observations mentioned here have been made 
There has been so much prejudiced expression concerning the 


conditions in Maine and the settlement of the present crisis is of so much interest, that the 
truth should be known in order that the country may understand the problem and results. 
Never since prohibition became established !:a~e conditions been so critical as now, and the 
State needs to see the problem from every aspect. 
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Maine and given a great variety of re- 
ports, Some say that it works as well as 
any human laws do, others declare it is 
“rotten” and that there is more drunk- 
enness in the State than anywhere else 
in the nation. 

Coming to Maine for information on 
the liquor situation is like going to the 
Bible for the support of a creed, you can 
find evidence enough to defend any kind 
of a belief or theory on the effect of 
prohibition legislation. The fact is that 
no generalization can be made concerning 
the enforcement of the prohibition law 
over the whole State. One town may be 
perfectly dry and another at the same 
time be running wide open; again, the 
same town may be dry in the spring and 
soaked in rum in the fall. One sheriff 
backed by a prohibition county attorney 
will close up nearly everything in a 
county, while the officers following him 
may allow the booze to flow over the 
whole region. In any chosen town every- 
thing may be closed up tight for a while 
before a municipal or State election, and 
then free sales permitted after that 
political event. 

While the State deputies are in town or 
on the watch over a place the lid may be 
clamped down hard, but when they have 
gone it may fly off with a bang. 

The enforcement of the law differs 
somewhat according to the industries and 
classes of people found in the various 
sections of the State. Towns through 
which woodsmen pass or in which they 
congregate are pretty sure to have an 
abundant flow of liquors, Bangor being 
the most prominent example of this class 
of places. Seaport towns also cater to 
the demands of sailors, while purely in- 
dustrial cities usually have better en- 
forcement. 

The best enforcement of all is found in 
the rural towns and villages, and there is 
the backbone of the prohibition power. 
Maine is largely a rural state and a large 
majority of her people probably live un- 
der a fair degree of enforcement. 

Prohibition in Maine works to a con- 
siderable degree like local option: where 
rublic sentiment demands enforcement 
the people stand behind the officers and 
keep the lid down, but where a majority 
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of the people are not watchful and in- 
sistent there is a strong tendency to open 
up the shops This fact might be illus- 
trated by the situation in Bangor during 
the past year ; in the spring of 1910 under 
the pressure of political necessity and a 
strong local enforcement club the Chief 
of Police struck out to make Bangor a 
dry town, he raided saloons, haled men 
before the municipal court, and suc- 
ceeded in creating the most arid situation 
that the city had ever seen (except under 
the emergency military government suc- 
ceeding the great fire of April 30). Con- 
victions were secured in 166 cases and in 
119 of them both jail sentences and fines 
were imposed. These cases were ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Judicial Court 
acting in Penobscot County of last 
August (1910) where not a single jail 
sentence of the municipal court was re- 
affirmed by the above named court under 
the direction of the County Attorney, and 
where only five indictments were secured 
out of 200 with overwhelming evidence 
presented by the local police and State 
deputies. 

The record for the August term for 
that county for violators of the liquor 
laws was as follows: 


109 cases nolprossed, dismissed and 
special docketed. 
43 cases paid costs. 
22 cases continued. 
4 cases continued for sentence. 
6 cases judgment affirmed. 
1 case sent to the Law Court. 
3 cases defaulted. 
Suits against defaulted bail: 
4 cases given judgment for cost. 
4 cases dismissed. 
49 cases paid costs. 
6 cases continued, 
2 cases defaulted. 


This record of the County Attorney 
was placed before the people in the elec- 
tion of the following September, less 
than a month after these decisions were 
given and the same man was re-elected by 
the most sweeping maiority that he has 
ever received. This looks as if the people 
either were indifferent to rum selling or 
that they desired to maintain this man- 
ner of handling liquor dealers and to sup- 











port the saloon contrary to the statutes 
and the constitution of the State. Thus 
at times the law acts the same as a local 
option system, but without the regulations 
and limitations when the County is al- 
lowed to go wet, and without the income 
to the government from licenses. The 
probabilities are that a great many of the 
men now selling liquor under the prohi- 
bition law could not possibly get a license 
to sell under some legally regulated sys- 
tem, for the illegal saloon, proprietor and 
liquors are the worst of all. 


Tue MAINE SALOONS. 


The most common form of saloon in 
Bangor and some other Maine cities is to 
have a restaurant, lunch counter or cigar 
store facing the street, with a bar room in 
the rear half of the building separated 
from the front part by a partition. 
Liquors are not advertised openly on the 
street, but when the partition door hap- 
pens to be open the bar and drinkers can 
be seen from the sidewalk. The bar- 
room often takes up most of the space 
and the lunch counter or cigar shop 
serves merely as an entry to the saloon. 
The conditions in the barroom differ very 
much according to the pressure on the 
trade at any specified time. At present 
in Bangor liquors of all kinds are set out 
in great quantities, shelves of whiskey, 
brandy, rum, gin and wine being dis- 
played with confidence. Beer and ale are 
sometimes both on draught, but beer is 
often confined to the bottled stuff. The 
stronger drinks are sold in all quantities 
in the usual way. One may purchase for 
drinking on the spot or for carrying 
away, he may also order a keg of ale or a 
case of beer delivered at his residence, 
and, although I have never tried this 
myself, others tell me that the delivery 
never fails. 

The conditions mentioned above are 
found when the lid is off, but when an 
enforcement campaign is on the situation 
is somewhat different. Jn these times all 
the advertising liquors disappear and the 
sales are usually restricted to ale, bottled 
beer and whiskey, all of which is kept 
out of sight and brought back in small 
quantities from the rear as needed for the 
trade. The ale, however, is usually 
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handled openly. During the strictest en- 
forcement of the State officers I have 
made it a point to visit the bars occasion- 
ally to see what could be obtained by a 
complete stranger without pass word or 
sign, by walking boldly in and asking, 
“What have you got to drink?” and I have 
always been offered ale, bottled beer and 
whiskey, often rum. Last year during 
the strictest enforcement of the State 
deputies I walked into a saloon on a 
prominent corner and asked for draught 
beer. The bar tender replied, “I can give 
you all the whiskey and bottled beer you 
want, but there are too many damn 
deputies around to keep beer on draught.” 

I have never yet heard a man say that 
he could not get all the strong liquors he 
wanted, but I have known respectable 
business men to complain that they could 
not get good beer on draught in the con- 
venient commercial center of the town as 
freely as they desired. 


HOoreLs. 


The first class hotels in Bangor deal in 
liquors discreetly and as a general thing 
only for the use of their patrons. Ban- 
quets are sometimes held in these hostel- 
ries when liquor flows freely. 

Some months ago I attended a banquet 
of a group of business men when all 
kinds of liquors were displayed and 
drank before dinner, and after the gather- 
ing broke up the barroom was thrown 
open and everybody desiring to do so 
helped himself to what he liked best of 
spirituous or malt liquors. A few weeks 
ago the bar association held a banquet at 
a leading hotel where liquors were served. 
This event was attended by the Chief 
Justice of the Maine Supreme Court and 
the prominent law men of the city, in- 
cluding the prosecuting attorney of the 
State deputies. I do not know that these 
men drank and I am not criticising them 
for attending a champaign dinner, but 
am only trying to show the situation in a 
State where prohibition is written into 
the constitution and statutes with the 
lareest possible letters. 

Probably the second and third class 
hotels present the liquor problem in its 
worst form because in them it is some- 
times combined with other vicious evils. 
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These houses usually have a smoking and 
loafing room behind which is a barroom 
where liquors are sold to all comers, for 
immediate or future consumption. I have 
seen more drunken debauchery in these 
houses than anywhere else on the planet 
except perhaps at the British ale houses 
on a “Bank Holiday.” I have sometimes 
seen from three to ten drunken men piled 
up somewhere in the back hall, dead to 
the world, spewing over one another, 
while out in the smoking room others in 
all stages of drunkenness would be lying 
on the floor, lolling over the chairs or 
babbling hideous nothings to every passer 
by. This is not what one finds at every 
visit to these places by any means, but it 
is a true picture of what I have at times 
found. 

After seeing one of these places with 
all of its horrors on a Saturday night I 
visited it the next Sunday morning. At 
this time the barroom was closed but an 
attendant brought out bottled beer and 
whiskey and delivered it to those in the 
smoking room who either drank it or car- 
ried it away. One interesting fact is that 
this was done while a policeman stood on 
the sidewalk not over five feet from the 
screened doorway of this room. 

Bangor is undoubtedly the city where 
liquors are sold with greatest freedom 
and regularity, but no general statements 
are safe concerning the Maine cities as a 
whole. Liquor can be obtained with ease 
in every one in which I have made any 
inquiries. I was in Portland one evening 
a few weeks ago and asked a prominent 
citizen where “rum” could be obtained. 
He mentioned several streets near the 
center of the city where he thought there 
were plenty of shops. I took the first 
street mentioned and walked into the first 
shop that had the familiar aspect of a 
drinking place. There were seven men 
standing at a twenty-five foot bar drink- 
ing. I called for beer and was handed a 
bottle at once. Rows of bottled liquor 
stood on the shelves behind the bar, but 
when I asked if whiskey could be ob- 
tained the bartender replied that I could 
get that in the next room. I did not go 
into this room but saw several men stand- 
ing around a bar there. 

Across the street at a large corner drug 


store I asked if brandy could be obtained 
and the clerk produced half pint bottles 
of imported stuff. Further down the 
street were many drinking places, in one 
I counted seventeen men standing around 
the bar, and the noise of their fun could 
be heard for several doors away. There 
seemed to be little drunkenness, but there 
was nothing secret or covered about these 
conditions as far as a stranger could see. 
Some of these places pretend to sell only 
an imitation ale, a one per cent stuff, in 
some others they sold “anything you 
want,” in others no lager but whiskey, etc. 

In some of the smaller cities the liquor 
selling seems to be confined to kitchen 
barrooms, but in others the traffic is very 
open. 


THE STRENGTH OF PROHIBITION 


Is in the rural regions, for throughout a 
large majority of the small towns there is 
no open selling of intoxicants, no saloons 
in the true sense. Some small places, 
however, have such elements in them that 
drinking houses are run wide open. 
Italian workmen in large numbers nearly 
always carry a liquor trade and open bar. 
The woodsmen also are pretty sure to 
stimulate the traffic wherever they con- 
gregate. 

Liquors of all kinds -are transported 
from the cities into the country regions 
by all the established methods of trade, 
they are also sent up from Boston to all 
parts of the State, but still there are hun- 
dreds of small towns and villages where 
the sale of liquor in any open way is very 
rare. 


GENERAL RESULTS OF PROHIBITION IN 
MAINE. 


How much does prohibition reduce the 
consumption of liquor in Maine? It is 
impossible to know much in particular 
about this. 

Maine pays for one federal license to 
sell liquors for every 700 of the popula- 
tion, while Massachusetts takes out a 
license for every 500 of her people. The 
probabilities are, however, that the aver- 
age licensee in Maine does not do as much 
business as the average Massachusetts 
saloon, but on the other hand probably 
thousands of Maine citizens order liquors 
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from Boston wholesale dealers with more 
or less regularity, receiving it by express 
without its passing through the hands of 
Maine sellers, 

Sometimes the number of arrests is 
taken as an indication of the extent of 
the amount of “rum” consumed, but this 
in Maine is an entirely unstable basis of 
judgment, because the arrests are an 
arbitrary thing and vary greatly accord- 
ing to the administration in power and 
the policy adopted. A large number of 
arrests may mean only a better vigilance 
against the drunks, not more liquor con- 
sumed, while a falling off in the same 
may indicate merely laxity of enforce- 
ment and perhaps more drinking. 

It is often reported that there is much 
drunkenness in Maine, and this certainly 
is true, at some points in the State there 
is more than I have ever observed any 
where else in America, conditions being 
equaled only in such Anglo Saxon centers 
as the slums of Edinboro and Glasgow. 

The reasons for this drunkenness are 
not the great amount of liquor consumed 
but the peculiar circumstances attending 
its consumption, viz., (a) The drinkers 
are largely Anglo Saxons and French 
Canadians, two bloods whose unsettled 
classes are especially prone .to over in- 
dulgence wherever they may be found. 

(b) The vile stuff which the people 
drink under present conditions. Al- 
though the dealer may not fear imprison- 
ment or fine very much, yet he must be 
ready to spill his stock at any moment, 
for the caprices of officers, State and 
local, and the political changes make the 
business generally unstable except in 
some localities where fairly permanent 
policies are put in force. Now this 
causes the dealer to handle the cheapest 
possible stuff, which he can afford to 
dump occasionally when the interests of 
the trade demand it. 

And yet the drink must have all the 
effects of the real article. These condi- 
tions are often met by manufacturing 
the liquors on the spot. In a village a 
few miles from where I write a druggist 
sold “rum” for forty years in a discreet 
way and became the wealthiest man in 
the town, but he was never known to buy 
any liquors. Recently, after his death, 





his property was sold by the admin- 
istrator, in the cellar of his business 
premises were found two barrels of 
alcohol and various cans of other in- 
gredients used to concoct salable drinks, 
all arranged in proper order on a plat- 
form. On a post were nailed formulas 
for mixing the various intoxicants used 
in the trade and the significance of the 
elements was indicated as follows: 

Alcohol for “intoxication.” 

Prune juice for “color.” 

Sulphuric acid for “kick and sting.” 

Sugar for “taste.” 

Some form of opium was used for the 
complete ‘‘knock out effect.” The more 
closely the-trade is followed up by the 
officers the more the manufactured stuff 
is used, and, conversely, the freer the 
sale the better the liquors. During closed 
time in Maine drugged liquors are more 
common than anywhere else, where I 
have known the conditions. Drugging 
is associated with other vicious evils such 
as robbery and prostitution which are 
liable to flourish at all stages of the 
liquor traffic. 

(c) Rural wage earners and “young 
bloods” being unable to get liquors on 
tap in their localities as easily as desired, 
come into the centers where they are sold 
and have a “blow out” to the profit of 
the rumseller, the disturbance of the 
public and the wonder of the foreign 
visitor. 

(d) As already mentioned above, the 
woodsmen and river drivers, en route to 
and from the woods and while waiting 
for jobs, supply many of the drinkers. 

As to whether these decoctions are 
finally more injurious to the human 
constitution than good liquors would be 
I will leave the reader to judge for him- 
self. On this point there seems to be a 
wide difference of opinion, for many in- 
sist that alcohol in any form is the worst 
possible stuff that can be taken into the 
system. 


SoctaL EFFECTS OF PROHIBITION. 


Prohibition as now enforced in many 
parts of the State make it difficult to ob- 
tain a good mild drink, but easy to get 
the powerful intoxicant. The respect- 
able, self controled citizen who would 
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use mild liquors in a temperate way can- 
not get them handily perhaps, but the 
boose and tough element can have every 
want supplied. Observation leads to the 
conclusion that the more respectable 
citizens are drinking to an increasing 
degree in their homes, while at the same 
time supporting the general doctrine of 
prohibition. The lack of social oppor- 
tunities with drinking is supplied to 
large numbers of the wealthier citizens 
in the cities by the clubs which sometimes 
retail liquors to their members and some- 
times give opportunity for each indivi- 
dual to keep what he pleases on the 
premises using it with friends at his 
pleasure. , 

The social spirit in Maine is weak, the 
people are intensely individualistic. 
There is no great common social institu- 
tion in which the people can mingle 
freely, democratically and cheaply, where 
they can learn to talk, to trust each other 
and to enjoy human fellowship. He who 
will invent a desirable, non-intoxicating 
drink which the most of people will en- 
joy, the moralists accept and all can 
afford, which might become a common 
social institution will confer greater 
benefits upon this individualistic and con- 
servative population than any other 
social reform of which I can think. It 
would influence the people to mingle 
more freely in society, prevent suicides 
due to social isolation and perhaps lead 
to cooperation in industry and _ politics 
and develop a stronger faith in our 
fellows which is so essential to that 
social heaven of which we all dream or 
have dreamed. 

The lack of a common loafing and 
playing institution complicates the liquor 
situation a great deal. Through about 
half of the year in Bangor hundreds of 
woodsmen and other wage earners are 
loafing and waiting for jobs, these men 
have no interesting places in which to 
spend their time except in saloons and 
cheap boarding houses where liquors are 
sold. The moving picture shows have 
been a great boon to this crowd but the 
provision of temperance hotels, loafing 
and playing places would relieve some of 
the demand for liquor and make it easier 
to control the traffic. 
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PoLITICAL EFFECTS. 


Prohibition has always been more 01 
less of a football in State politics, but 
after it was voted into the constitution 
the supposition was that the matter was 
settled for good and there would be no 
more agitation of the subject. In the last 
few elections, however, a resubmission 
party has arisen and at last has forced 
the issue into a special State election oi 
this September. ‘The prohibition problem 
has sometimes been used as sand to 
throw in the people’s eyes when blind- 
ness was desired to other needed reforms. 
The subject is always alive and usable in 
State politics, but it cannot easily be- 
come a local civic or political issue, as it 
frequently ought to be, the people in the 
towns and counties rarely have an op- 
portunity to express themselves directly 
on local enforcement because the liquor 
question can hardly be separated from 
general State politics, and the county 
attorney controls the results of local 
prosecutions. The prohibitionists must 
not only supply the necessary majorities 
when the general issue is up for a ballot 
by the people, but they must, after the 
law has been written into the constitution 
and statutes, also run continually the 
dominent political party in the localities 
where the laws should be enforced. They 
have failed to the extent that they have 
not remained constantly in the field with 
a fighting and dominant political organ- 
ization. The experience of the State has 
shown that there is no other way to get 
complete and consistent enforcement. 

It is usually claimed that continued 
defiance of the law in one particular will 
lead to lawlessness and demoralization 
in all lines but I do not believe that this 
result is evident in Bangor, or in other 
cities where prohibition is defied. Except 
for its laxness in the enforcement of the 
prohibition law and regulation of condi- 
tions attending this evil, Bangor is a well 
ordered town with an unusual outfit of 
efficient institutions, both private and 
public, with a law abiding, intelligent 
population and a strong government, one 
of the richest and, all in all, one of the 
finest towns in America in which to live. 
But Bangor does not believe in the pro- 



































































hibition law and has. never enforced it 
with a sustained effort so as to get 
established results.* 


Wuat NExT IN MAINE, 


Suppose prohibition in the constitution 
should be repealed, what then? 

The statutes would remain in opera- 
tion just the same as with constitutional 
prohibition, but the following legisla- 
tures would have power to handle the 
matter as they pleased and that would 
precipitate a struggle for local option in 
place of the present condition. ‘lhe 
“Prohibs” claim that even with the lax 
enforcement the present law is better 
than any other and if the whole matter 
should be given over to the Legislature 
there will be no end of political conflict 
over the question. 

What would local option mean in 
Maine? (a) The State would probably 
have prohibition in all the towns where 
it now is in force because the people 
believe in it and would get together and 
enforce the law. (b) The question 
would come up as a distinct issue in the 
places where it has been confused with 
general politics, and some towns might 
get actual prohibition that have had un- 
licensed liquor for an indefinite past. 

(c) The frequent revival of the liquor 
question would keep the temperance 
people active and alert and cause the 
better enforcement of the law after it 
had been secured by a local fight. The 
temperance problem is primarily a moral 
issue and requires eternal watchfulness 
against the forces of evil. Under state 
prohibition the people often deceive 
themselves into thinking that the snake is 
killed because he is sentenced to capital 
punishment in the constitution and 
statutes, and they are inclined to lay 
down their arms and enjoy the victory. 
For many years in Maine there has been 
less dynamic, effective, temperance agita- 
tion of the moral kind, with the purpose 
of strengthening the individual against 
the temptations of the cup, than there 
used to be. The people have depended 
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more upon the constitution and the 
officer to make intemperance impossible 
rather than to make temperance an es- 
tablished moral principle of the self con- 
trolled life. Real temperance must rest 
upon character and moral self control, 
and any system of prohibition which 
neglects to cultivate this vital force must 
ultimately fail. The good templars 
lodges have well nigh passed away, the 
W. C. T. U. is quiescent and the voice of 
the temperance lecturer is rarely heard 
in the land. 

The serpent of intemperance cannot 
be killed by statute alone, his head may 
be politically ground in the dust but as 
soon as the pressure of the heel is off he 
is hissing and stinging again in every 
city and towns. Eternal vigilance and 
warfare are the only effective methods 
against the demon of “rum.” A _ local 
option system is a good one by which to 
keep the temperance soldier always un- 
der arms and in motion. 

If Maine should adopt local option for 
a year or two and then, after a trial of 
this method, go back to state prohibition, 
I believe the people would, in the end, 
be better satisfied and the law more 
strictly enforced. The discontented 
would have had their trial and this gen- 
eration would know from experience 
what it wants. As it is to-day the present 
generation has lived under no other sys- 
tem, and weaknesses are sure to appear 
in any plan kept in force for many years. 
It will take a struggle to find out what 
we want and how to get it. There has 
got to be a fight in Maine over the liquor 
question and law enforcement in order to 
find out who is master and what condi- 
tion shall prevail. Let it be a fight to 
the finish, and the sooner we get into it 
the better. 

The present anarchistic defiance of law 
and government on the liquor question 
cannot continue indefinitely, and the 
State retain its self-respect. The people 
need experience which will develop con- 
victions strong enough to put down op- 
position and establish authority and law 


_*After the great fire of April 30, (1911), Mayor Mullen, one of the most patriotic, far- 
sighted and efficient officers in public service in America to-day, ordered the saloons al! 
closed as an emergency measure. The order was carried out to the letter, for about two 


weeks, when the lid was lifted. 
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enforcement backed by a determined and 
organized majority. The trial of some 
other plan would help to form these con- 
victions and establish a system consistent 
with the expressed will of the State. 

If the people reaffirm the constitutional 
law by a small majority we shall prob- 
ably have the present condition of 
anarchy continued. Let the struggle be 
as fierce as it can be in order that the 
fighting blood of the prohibitionists be 
aroused enough to secure enforcement, 
if the present law is to prevail, so that 
somebody may know that he is licked and 
out of the game. 

To insist upon established prohibition 
and allow the present conditions of open 
sale in so many places is a disgrace to any 
self-respecting commonwealth and an 
exhibit‘on of stupid inconsistency and 
puritanical blindness. Let no man vote 
for the continuance of the law unless he 
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is determined to fight the rum traffic at 
noon and midnight, by precept and or- 
ganization, ready to sacrifice petty in- 
terests, prosecute fellow townsmen, im- 
peach every officer that may fail in his 
duty and maintain aggressive political 
activity in defence of the system. If the 
‘*Prohibs” don’t intend to do this let 
them stand back and allow some system 
consistent with good laws, self-respect 
and social morality go into effect. 

As long as the Federal Government 
maintains its present attitude on the in- 
terstate commerce in alcoholic liquors, in 
spite of State laws, prohibition on any 
plan must be a running fight without per- 
manent victory. We have conducted that 
fight for many decades under State op- 
tion and enforcement with varying suc- 
cess, perhaps a trial of local option and 
enforcement would give new ligit and 
experience on the subject. 


THE LAMP OF LOVE 


By HENRY 


I, 


GODDARD LEACH. 


Y heart the lamp, her love the flame— 
A year ago she lit my arrant way, 
But now she comes and gently calls my name; 
Out of your life I cross the gulf to-day 
And must dispel this last reluctant ray! 


II. 


And as a mother bending low 
Whispers her sleeping child a fond ‘‘good-night” 
And turns the fading wick so soft and slow, 
Grieving to lose the dear one from her sight, 
And pauses ere she quench the dying light. 


III. 


So lingers she o’er love’s last spark. 
Hushed by necessity, powerless as in sleep, 

I watch the path of life again grow dark.— 
But if the child awaken there and weep? 


If I her tender wrist should seize and keep? 














THE SISTER 


By FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM 


BOOK III. 


CHAPTER I. 


As the showy coach of the Lawton’s 
swept through the streets of Beulah and 
up to the door of the Sister’s house, Ruth 
leaning forward, wondered a little what 
would be Deborah’s greeting. Mrs. 
Lawton had prattled all the way about 
Beulah which her husband had founded, 
until Ruth’s cheeks grew redly indignant 
at this belittling of the Sister’s might. 

But now in the door-way stood the tall 
figure of Deborah and she smiled on 
them with her beautiful tranquility, as if 
their arrival was not wholly unexpected. 

“Welcome to Beulah, Martha,” she 
said folding her sister in her embrace 
which must be counted an honor rather 
than a familiarity, 

“You ought to be glad to see us, we 
have had the time to get here. Why 
don’t you ask your state for better roads? 
I’m jolted monstrously.” 

Deborah loosened her hold on Dolly 
now, to look with smiling composure at 
Martha. “Our union with the outside 
world is close enough. There are already 
too many longing to come to the life of 
Beulah.” 

“It must be a good longing to take 
them your rough ways,” muttered 
Martha, shaking out her rustling skirts. 

“Where didst thou meet Ruth?” De- 
borah turned and looked at Ruth, and 
Dolly Lawton, noting the color rising in 
the fair cheeks, giggled, 

“Down the road a piece. Her horse 
was frightened at our coach and ran 
home here, so we took her in with us.” 

Ruth wanted to give Mrs. Lawton a 
grateful glance, but could not bring her- 
self to what seemed like a humiliation. 

“Where is Sarah?” asked Martha. 


On the drive she had not asked after 


Ruth’s mother, and Ruth herself could 
not speak of her death. 

Ruth looked away, her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“Did I not write thee?” asked De- 
borah, “Sarah hath passed beyond some 
months ago.” 

Martha threw up her plump hands and 
sat down heavily on the stair behind. 
The ready tears came into her snapping 
eyes. 

‘No, no, I had not heard. I was count- 
ing on seeing Sarah. What did she die 
of ?” 

Then with a quick sob, Ruth stepped 
over Martha’s knees and fled up the 
stair-way. 

“Why doesn’t the child wear black so 
people can be prepared? Well, well, 
Debby, I thought you could keep folks 
from dying. Here’s Caleb, now! How 
do you do, Caleb. Do you know me? 
Martha Lawton! Are you still alive? 
Why didn’t you die instead of Sarah 
Williams ?” 

Caleb’s mouth drooped forlornly at the 
corners. “Why, why, Marthy. Would 
you rather see me in heaven?” 

“Well, I hope to some time, Caleb, but 
perhaps not just yet.” 

“Martha,” said Deborah’s deep voice. 
“Wilt thou come into the council room or 
go above to thy chamber.” 

“T’ll go upstairs; come Dolly. You 
and Ruth will have good times together, 
though she is much older than you, She 
doesn’t show her age, Deborah, she has 
the manner and looks of a child.” 

It was a little later when Ruth was sit- 
ting forlornly in her room that she heard 
a knock; in response to her “Come,” 
Dolly pushed open the door. 

She went straight up to Ruth and gave 
her a hearty kiss. “I’m very sorry about 
your mother,” she said. “There, there 
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don’t cry any more,” for Ruth’s lips 
quivered. “I want to talk with you. Do 
you think ’twill be monstrous dull here.” 

Ruth, who had sat a little embarrassed 
at the unexpected embrace, unbent a 
trifle, shaking her head and smiling faint- 
ly at Dolly. 

“T know not what thou dost call dull,” 
she said after a moment in her melodious 
voice. “I have my work to do and I am 
happy, but there is naught of the world’s 
gayeties here.” 

“Well, you’ve got some nice neigh- 
bors; there’s George Trowbridge. Oh, 
how you blush!” Dolly giggled and clap- 
ped her hands. 

“What knowest thou of George Trow- 
bridge?” asked Ruth again stiffening. 

“Oh, he’s quite a young man in the 
city. A little grave for some perhaps,— 
I do like more mirth in a gentleman, But 
he’s quite rich, his uncle adopted him and 
left him his money. You're really very 
lucky to have such a young man so near. 
Or perhaps there are agreeable and gay 
young men in Beulah, are there? Or are 
they all terrible dull?” 

A flicker of a smile caught Ruth’s 
mouth. “They are quiet, well seeming 
young men who go to all the meetings of 
the Sister, and for their pastime walk 
quietly about or chant the psalms.” 

“Oh, Luddy!” exclaimed Dolly. “What 
am I to do this long summer ?” 

“Take not the name of the Lord in 
vain,” said Ruth with disapproval that 
could not be wholly grave. “I know not 
what thou. wilt do, Dolly, if thou. dost 
not follow after the pleasure of the spirit 
and go to the meeting and walk sedately 
about. 

“T told mama how ’twould be; but she 
must visit her sister, and the silly doctor 
declared that I was needing a change. 
Well, ‘twill be a change. But, oh, Ruth! 
we can go ariding down the road—” 
Dolly looked at Ruth and, covering her 
mouth with her hand, laughed. 

Ruth struggled to hold her face grave- 
ly, but before this absurb young girl, she 
could not help but smile with a little con- 
scious curl at the corner of her lips ; then 
after a moment she sobered and said al- 
most sadly: 

“Thou dost not understand how I 


chanced to be speaking with Georg 
Trowbridge. “Twas an errand, and hac 
to do with my mother—” 

“Oh, ’tis all right,” said Dolly easily 
and quickly. “I wish I might have a1 
errand from my mother likewise—there 
forgive my tongue, I meant nothing.” 

She went over to the window ani 
stood looking out. 

“Nay Dolly, dear,” Ruth began gently 
“Dost thou not understand that | am in 
Beulah, as an example to the othe: 
maidens, that I must be careful how | 
walk and talk? My life work lies here, 
I shall be somewhat like the Sister some 
day I hope.” 

Dolly shrugged her shoulders. “Oh, 
Luddy, ’twill be monstrous dull this sum- 
mer for me,” she said, turning away, 
“and yet—perhaps you—” then she stop- 
ped, laughing slyly. 

It was several days later when Dolly 
pattered along the hall again to Ruth's 
door. 

“Come, Ruth,” she said thrusting her 
head in. “Are you to come below?” 

“In a moment,” said Ruth, for to-day 
was the Sister’s monthly levee. 

It was a day when the Sister kept open 
house, and when psalms were chanted 
spiritual matters discussed, sometimes a 
prayer offered, but always an_inter- 
change of thought allowed,—a time when 
the Sister met her disciples on a social 
footing. Mary Bennett always had ready 
elderberry wine and ginger cakes, and 
this combination of spiritual and material 
attractions, drew the people not only of 
Beulah but of the surrounding country, 
like a magnet. Any person might con- 
verse with the Sister then, and strangers 
visiting the neighborhood were very glad 
to avail themselves of this chance to meet 
with her whose fame had spread through 
the region round-about. It was then that 
Deborah exercised her social powers, 
that they might not lie dormant; but 
might attract to her the more disciples 
and followers. She could yet charm when 
she would. 

Dolly sat on the edge of Ruth’s bed 
and watched her fold her clean white 
kerchief about her neck and fasten _#éit 
across her bosom in front. 

“Ts that what you’re going to wear?” 
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“Going to wear?” repeated Ruth turn- 
ing about from the glass. “What should 
| wear?” 

“Don’t you ever dress up?” 

Ruth looked at Dolly, from the little 
red shoes to the gay flowered gown with 
lace at the short sleeves and low neck; 
then at the little curls of hair resting on 
her forehead. 

“We do not think it best to dwell on 
the vanities of dress,” she said gravely 
looking down at her own plain brown 
gown; then, as she iooked up at Dolly, 
she smiled, shaking her head at her. “But 
alas, Dolly, did we all look like thee when 
gaily dressed, I know not what we would 
come to.” 

“Look like me, la! This is an old 
thing! You’d look a thousand times 
prettier than me if you were dressed up. 
Mama won’t admit it, but you’re a beauty. 
Don’t you know it? Didn’t anybody ever 
tell you how your color comes and goes 
and about your eyes and hair? Why I’ve 
been told a dozen times my eyes were like 
stars, and they’re not near so big and 
bright as yours. 

“Dolly Lawton,” said Ruth in a low 
voice looking straight into the starry 
eyes. “Did a man say such things to me, 
I should think he meant an insult. How 
canst thou listen to such vanities ?” 

“Listen!” cried Dolly, tossing her head. 
“La! I love to hear ’em.” 

Ruth threw her head back and laughed 
out with her merry tinkle. 

“Thou art a sad case, Dolly; but thou 
hast the truth and that is much. And have 
they told thee that thy lips are like a 
thread of scarlet and thy temples like a 
pomegranate between thy locks.” 

“La, no, they wouldn’t think of that, 
that’s lovely! Where did you get the 
words ?” 

Ruth suddenly clapped her hand over 
her merry mouth and sobered. “I should 
not jest about such things. There is a 
beautiful symbol underlying my thought- 
less words; but indeed, Dolly, vanity is 
a sad sin; let us pray that it doth not 
seize upon us,” 

“T fear I’m past praying for,” said 
Dolly rising from the bed, “but since 
you’re not to dress up any more, let’s go 
down. Oh, I forgot,” she looked at Ruth 
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with twinkling eyes. “Did I tell you? 
You have a caller.” 

“A caller?” 

“Yes, a caller, did you never have one 
before? George Trowbridge is below 
and has asked for you.” 

The color Dolly had spoken of, came 
quickly into Ruth’s cheeks; beneath the 
white kerchief her bosom rose and fell. 
Dolly watched her with merry eyes. 

“Are you coming? Yes, go back if you 
like and take one last look in the glass; 
or let me fix your hair like mine. Though 
that dear little white cap you wear is 
vastly becoming.” 

Then Ruth looked at her with a little 
quiver of her lips. ‘Dolly, dear, I pray 
thee tempt me not with light words, I 
have a high and holy work before me. | 
pray thee remember it and help me to be 
strong as the Sister.” 

“The Sister!” Dolly tossed her head, 
“mean you Aunt Debby? Mama says she 
was as gay as any when she was young. 
They were Quakers and must dress 
quietly, but mama says all the men were 
running after Debby Stebbins to get a 
look from her eyes.. And none could 
control her, she would go her own—” 

“Dolly, what art thou saying?” Ruth 
put out her hand and clutched Dolly’s 
arm tight. “Speak never, never so to me 
again or I shall take back all my friend- 
ship. The Sister is great and holy and 
her name is not to be taken lightly by 
thee or me.” 

They came to the door of the council- 
room now, At intervals around the 
room, sat the women and men of Beulah 
mingled with a few strangers from out- 
side. The Sister was sitting on her 
throne at the end of the room, and next 
her Ruth saw even as the door opened, 
George Trowbridge. She did not look at 
him as she slipped softly in; but she saw 
him nevertheless; he was still pale and 
his black locks made a striking contrast, 
hanging over: the clear olive of his fore- 
head. 

Ruth nodded gravely to those she 
knew through the room, then seated her- 
self as soon as possible near a woman 
whose child had been ill. She began to 
inquire after the patient. When she ven- 
tured to raise her eyes, George Trow- 
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bridge was not looking at her; his face 
was half turned and he was talking 
earnestly to the Sister. 

How beautiful Deborah was now; 
there was a moving color in her cheeks, 
her splendid regal beauty was a little sub- 
dued as if in deference to the one with 
whom she was speaking. A strange sick 
feeling moved beneath Ruth’s bodice. He 
did not look her way. Dolly had paused 
near the door and was chatting with 
James Foster whom Ruth had rigidly 
passed by. Presently the Sister would 
nod to Ruth and then Ruth would go to 
each person in turn and conduct them to 
Deborah’s throne. 

“Who is the handsome young man be- 
side the Sister, is he not of the world?” 
asked the woman to whom she was speak- 
ing. 

Before Ruth could answer, Dolly, the 
irrepressible, was beside her. 

“Go forward and speak to him, you 
foolish thing! He came to see you.” 

“T must not interrupt the Sister.” 

Dolly laughed. “Here comes mama, 
see her interrupt.” And in swept Mrs. 
Lawton with ruffles and furbelows and a 
general imposing presence ; her figure had 
grown stouter in the years and there was 
an excellent expanse to rustle and wave. 
“Now you'll miss your chance,” whis- 
pered Dolly. + 

Ruth rose so that the woman next 
might not hear and she spoke in a low 
tone to Dolly. “Thou dost not yet know 
the rules of Beulah, it is not fitting for 
me to go and speak to him, and doubtless 
he came to see thee and thy mother. 
Thou dost know him so well.” 

And then despite the sacredness of the 
place, Dolly snickered and Ruth fixed her 
with her haughtiest glance. 

The two girls were a marked contrast; 
Dolly with her coquettish shoes, ruffled 
and beflowered gown, and elaborately 
dressed hair was fashionably pretty; 
Ruth’s simplicity of dress was such that 
one scarce elanced at her garb, but looked 
to where all her beauty was concentrated, 
—to her face. showing between the white 
cap on her hair and white kerchief at her 
neck, like a flower of Nature’s own 
fashioning. 

Mrs. Lawton interrupted the tete-a- 
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tete between Deborah and the gay young 
man so coolly that people stared and 
wondered ; but Deborah took it with her 
beautiful serenity and invited Martha to 
seat herself on the other side of George 
Trowbridge. Then, as the man rose to 
welcome the new-comer, he caught sight 
of Ruth and his face brightened and he 
made a quick, almost unconscious step 
forward. Ruth’s face, swept by quick 
color and lighted by a sudden smile, was 
lovely; but she did not move towards 
him, she only gave him a still little nod, 
and he, trying to hide his confusion, was 
about to turn to Mrs. Lawton when 
Dolly came forward and his next step 
met hers. Such doings to move about 
freely through the centre of the room 
were unknown at Deborah’s levees, but 
these were people of the world. How 
well they went together, he in his smart 
costume and his flowered waist-coat, and 
Dolly in her bright gown. The little sick 
pain at Ruth’s heart grew stronger, as 
she stood before her chair now quite 
alone since Dolly’s desertion. She was 
about to drop into her chatr when De- 
borah beckoned to her. Ruth came 
halteringly forward. Perhaps now she 
could speak to George Trowbridge; but 
before she was quite at the throne, De- 
borah stepped out and down, and said in 
her ear: 

“Ruth, wilt thee go without and assist 
Sister Mary. Sister Dorcas may bring 
the people forward to-day.” 

Therefore, for the rest of the levee, 
Ruth was little in the great council room, 
except for a moment at a time; and she 
noticed once that George Trowbridge was 
talking with Dolly, who would laugh out- 
right, even in the room of the Sister ; then 
again he seemed spellbound by the Sis- 
ter’s glamour and beauty. When he 
talked with her, he seldom let his eyes 
wander from her face. Once, when Ruth 
was passing the cakes, with her eyes on 
the two, one of the old elders said gently: 

“Thank thee, I. have enough, Sister 
Ruth,” Ruth looked, to find that the cakes 
were slipping from the plate, in a stream. 
into the old man’s lap. She colored and 
stammered; and yet, she found it most 
difficult to keep her eyes from those two 
heads so close together ; there was ‘some- 
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thing about the sight that pained and 
charmed her, 

She came out into the kitchen and sat 
drearily down in the first chair; Mary 
Bennett looked at her and marked the 
droop of her mouth. 

“What ails thee, Ruth?” she asked, her 
long ugly face was marked with sym- 
pathy. 

Ruth smiled at her. “I am but a little 
weary.” 

“1 wonder will the Sister be pleased at 
the next marriage.” 

“The next marriage?’ Ruth started 
and flushed guiltily. 

“Yea,” nodded Mary Bennett grinning, 
“dost thee not know?” 

‘Tell me what thou dost mean, Mary.” 
Ruth’s voice was as near a command as 
she could make it. 

Here there was a rustle at the door and 
Martha Lawton stood there yawning. 
“Tis not much of a function, that levee. 
Debby puts on as much style as the 
President and his lady; indeed more. 
And no young men and maidens speaking 
together. Is she as set as ever against 
marriages ?” 

Martha still stood in the door-way 
between dining-room and kitchen with 
her voluminous skirts filling the space. 
She chuckled in her short neck. Ruth 
looked at her unsmiling, 

“If you want to marry, Ruth,” went on 
Martha, “you’ll have a sad time if Debby 
objects.” 

“I never want to marry,” Ruth de- 
clared with flaming cheeks and high head. 

“I’ve heard girls talk before—” said 
Martha, nodding at her until Ruth choked 
with anger. 

“But I know one who marries without 
her consent,” said Mary, grinning in her 
turn. “He asked me once, but I would 
never have him, not I. A man who is 
like to die on your hands any minute, 
though he has lived to a good old age. 
And though I know he lies, ’tis trouble- 
a: to hear his dying groans on a sud- 
den.” 

Ruth leaned far forward in her chair 
and seized Mary’s wrists. 

“Mary, art thee speaking of Caleb 
Brown? Is he to get married to the 
Widow Beekham ?” 
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Mary nodded solemnly into Ruth’s in- 
tent eyes. “And I promised I would not 
tell the Sister, but I can tell thee,—why 
not?” 

“Oh, you are a master hand at secret- 
keeping,’ laughed Martha. 

kuth had arisen from her chair, she 
was looking still at Mary. 

“When would he be married Mary?” 

“Before the levee, he went to the 
widow’s and they were to set out to the 
minister’s in the town.” 

Ruth rushed into the little back hall off 
the kitchen and taking down Mary's 
shabby old hat tied it under her chin, and 
flung Mary’s rusty every-day cloak about 
her. “I must stop them. I will go to 
them. I will get my horse, perchance | 
can overtake them.” 

She rushed out at the door which, on 
the opposite side from the church, opened 
into the yard on which the stable fronted. 
The levee was now over; she could see 
the people walking sedately homeward. 
Ruth hurried forward to the barn; but 
suddenly was brought short up in the 
path by a figure and a voice. 

“Ah, well met, Miss Williams. Have 
you come to let me thank you for the 
warm welcome you gave me to Beulah.” 

Ruth stiffened and gave George Trow- 
bridge a fleeting glance as he stood before 
her on the flagged walk. 

“Thou—thou didst seem well content,” 
she stammered. 

“The Sister is indeed a remarkable 
woman,” he answered half smiling, “and 
it is small wonder she has followers; she 
can blind most by the light of her eyes.” 

Something stirred in Ruth’s heart, a 
touch of that strange pain of a little be- 
fore. She hated herself for it, half un- 
derstanding. 

“IT knew thou wouldst love her when 
thou didst know her,” she said stoutly. 

He shook his head, her eyes seem to go 
no farther than the stock at his throat, 
yet she knew he was still smiling. 

“T fear she no longer loves me,” he 
said. “She was determined to quarrel 
with me if I would forswear all else and 
follow her. But I see not how people can 
believe—Pardon! We will not talk of 
her now, I would rather speak of you. 
Why did you not come and speak to me 
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and at least shake hands ?” 

Ruth looked up at him; there was an 
appeal in her lovely eyes, “I—I did not 
know,” she stammered. “i—” she gave a 
little fleeting smile, ‘“‘what was due to a 
caller of fashion.” 

“Will you not shake hands now and 
tell me I was not unwelcome.” 

She gave him her hand and the little 
smile had crept to her eyes now. 

“Now Dolly Lawton did know how 
better—” 

“Not a whit better, you are perfect in 
the art—” he was still holding her hand, 
he bent toward her a little. “Do you 
know, I like your way of using all the 
name. Must | always say Miss Wil- 
liams ?” 

“It does sound strange,” said Ruth, 
moving her hand a little in his. 

“Then it shall be Ruth and I am 
George and—” 

“Tis Sister Ruth in Beulah.” 

“But I do not want you for a sister, 
I—” he was bending closer. 

“Ruth,” the clear voice rang out behind 
them. “Why does the young man hold 
thy hand?” 

A little snicker was heard as Ruth 
turned and met the Sister’s eyes, scornful 
and clear and sharp. Ruth’s strength 
seemed to suddenly become fluid and flow 
like water through her veins to ebb away 
in the hand George Trowbridge dropped. 

“I was bidding Sister Ruth, good-bye,” 
he said clearly and calmly. “And very 
glad I was to meet her while on my way 
to untie my horse.” 

“Thy pleasure is evident,—’” Deborah 
spoke sweetly and smoothly, but her eyes 
looked meaningly into the young man’s 
over Ruth’s head; the two were of un- 
usual height. He smiled as he met their 
look, 

“°Tis not our custom in Beulah to 
spend so long a time in farewells.” 

He bowed and Ruth’s soft eyes went 
from his, smiling lightly, to Deborah’s ; 
she saw Dolly in the door-way behind 
the Sister. 

“Thank you, I leave at once, but this 
was also my greeting from Sister Ruth 
whom I came to Beulah chiefly to see.” 

“George Trowbridge,” said the Sister 
as if in gentle explanation, She reached 
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behind her now and closed the kitchen 
door in Dolly’s face; then stepped out in 
the path. “Beulah is not the place to 
come with carnal desires; if thou dost 
come hither led by spiritual need, I shall 
ever stand ready to help. Our next mect- 
ing will be on this day next month.” 

The smile died out of his face. “At the 
next meeting | should like to consider 
with you what is counted carnal and what 
spiritual.” 

The Sister bowed; he turned to Ruth, 
and again held out his hand. 

“Will you not say good-bye and ask me 
to come again?” 

Ruth’s hand went out unconsciously ; 
but half-way, it paused at the Sister's 
voice : 

“How many farewells art thou in the 
custom of receiving, George Trow- 
bridge?” There was that strange curve 
to her smile as she spoke. 

Ruth would have withdrawn her hand, 

but he had caught it and was shaking it 
heartily and naturally. He laughed easily 
now. 
“It depends on the one to whom [| 
make my farewells. And will you not 
ask me to come again?” He looked at 
Ruth gravely ; her face flushed and paled, 
her eyes met his,—then at the word 
“Ruth,” they went back to Deborah's 
glance. 

She tried to fix her eyes on the Sister 
boldly, but there was something in the 
gaze of those black orbs that numbed her 
brain; her own eyes grew softer and 
more frightened, her face turned white. 
She pressed one hand against her bosom, 
with the other she almost warded him off. 

“Tell the young man to go Ruth,” said 
Deborah with her steady smile. 

“Go,” whispered Ruth after her, “go 
I pray thee.” There was a sound at the 
window beyond, Dolly Lawton’s laughing 
face showed around the curtain. From 
the corner of her eyes Ruth saw it; she 
suddenly straightened and swung about 
—“And come again,” she finished with a 
strange little ring in her voice; then she 
rushed past Deborah into the house. 

She ran up to her own room and flung 
herself on the bed. But there was no key 
in her lock and in a moment Deborah 
opened the door and walked into the 
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room. 

“Why, Ruth, Ruth,” she said in her 
sweet voice, “{! am surprised at thee. 
Such excitement over so slight a thing as 
asking a young man to come to Beulah. 
Thou must work much among young 
men. I would have thee used to their 
ways and doings. “Tis ever the fashion 
of young men of the world to play the 
gallant.” 

Ruth sitting on the bed, with Mary 
Bennett’s old bonnet pushed back on her 
head and the old cloak twisted about her 
slender figure, wiped away the tears that 
streaked her cheeks. 

“Then why should I be ashamed be- 
fore him?” she demanded. ‘Why should 
| not play the lady?” 

“Because thou art greater than a mere 
woman Ruth,” the Sister’s voice was 
honey itself, her eyes were tender. “Ruth, 
Ruth, it’s a pain in my heart to think 
that perhaps thou art weak; canst thee 
not gain strength Ruth, that thou mayst 
be a leader in Beulah? Thou hast all 
things but that. Canst thou not win that 
also ?” 

“Oh, I know not,” said Ruth ready to 
cry again. 

“Ruth how I love thee!” the Sister’s 
rich voice thrilled her. “Thou art not 
bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh; 
but thou art soul of my soul and spirit of 
my spirit and that is more—much more.” 

Ruth was silent a moment then sud- 
denly she sprang up from the bed. “Oh, 
I forgot, shame on me they must already 
be married !” 

“Married,” echoed Deborah, but still 
in her steady voice. “Who?” 

“Caleb Brown and the Widow Beek- 
ham. ’Tis shameful but I did not—think 
—'twould go so far—I should have told 
thee. But do not—rebuke them too 
greatly—perchance they do—but, nay, 
tis not possible they can love one an- 
other ?” 

“What dost thou know of love, Ruth?” 
asked Deborah calmly, as though dis- 
missing Caleb and his widow, 

“IT know naught of love,” said Ruth 
softly ; she rose from the bed and shook 
off her cloak. 

“Praise the Lord,” said Deborah with 
equal softness. ‘With most love is but 


desire, such as fiends of hell might feel 
for righteous souls. I know, Ruth, that 
Caleb and the Widow Beekham are of 
the flesh, fleshly, they are of the earth, 
earthy. The widow is like a female 
animal whose highest duty is to care for 
the male and his family. But—there are 
others, Ruth, who want not this life of 
the flesh, who are born for the life of the 
spirit and would not suffer the degrada- 
tion of marriage.” 

Ruth paused in folding the cloak, and 
her small hands clutched it tightly. ‘Yet 
there are many women wanting not mar- 
riage who would suffer the degradation 
because of love—for some man.” Ruth 
went to the window and spoke the last 
words against the window-pane. 

“What didst thou say, Ruth?” 

“James Foster is coming doubtless 
with news of the marriage.” 

“IT will go below and I may have to go 
to Widow Beekham’s, if she still be a 
widow; to see to this; but thou dost 
know thy duty.” 

Ruth did not move from her place by 
the window after Deborah left the room; 
she stood, still looking out, when the door 
again opened and there came a burst of 
laughter behind her. Then Ruth turned 
and saw Dolly Lawton sitting on a chair 
by the door, with her head thrown back 
and her eyes half closed in laughter. 

“Oh, ’tis so funny ; is she not a Tartar? 
Most folks would be tickled to have so 
good a young man about. My mama 
will be dying to have me catch him. But 
la! I never can, he’s head over heels in 
love with you. He looked at no other at 
the levee—a precious levee it was. Oh, 
but won’t you have a time of it with 
Aunt Debby. Now I tell you, stick up 
for your rights. You won’t find another 
such a husband—” 

“Dolly!” cried Ruth, she turned away 
from the window and dropping upon the 
bed hid her face in the pillows and burst 
into tears. 

“Oh, la! don’t, don’t cry!” said Dolly, 
running to her and putting one arm about 
her, “you’re the strangest girl.” 

“Oh, I pray thee leave me, leave me!” 
came Ruth’s muffled voice and Miss Dolly 
flung herself out of the room muttering: 

“What a girl she is. I’ve known many 
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to cry for want of a man’s love, but not 
because they had it.” 


CHAPTER IL. 


THE ATTACK. 


“Where in the world is Debby gone so 
late to-day?” asked Martha Lawton peer- 
ing into Deborah’s room at sunset time, 
and addressing her question to Ruth who 
was bending over the great ledger. 

“She has gone on some private busi- 
ness to see the Indians in the north.” 

‘Private business forsooth?” Martha’s 
lips curled. “Let me see what thou art 
doing?” She sat down and drawing her 
chair close to Ruth’s leaned over so as to 
look upon the ledger. There was no 
hiding it from her prying eyes. 

‘Does that mean what has come from 
your mother’s property? Well, you are 
a helpful disciple,’ she looked at Ruth 
with amusement in her eyes. “I should 
suppose Patience and her doctor would 
be turning an honest penny here, but 
doubtless they are afraid of Debby, so 
send along all monies. What would 
Debby do without you?” 

“T hope I may be of some little help.” 

“Oh, you are,” Martha nodded at her 
with a spark of malice in her small eyes. 
“In more ways than one, Ruth.” 

Here, along the hall came a clatter of 
footsteps and Dolly flung herself into the 
room with a burst of little shrieks. 

“Oh, mama what did I tell you! In 
this God-forsaken spot! We shall all be 
scalped and murdered—oh,—the Indians 
are coming.” 

Mrs, Lawton’s shriek rang forth, cap- 
ping her daughter’s heartily. 

Ruth lifted her brown eyes from the 
ledger and smiled faintly. 

“Nay, Dolly, there is no danger. There 
are only Indians in the reservation to the 
North and South and they are quiet and 
friendly.” 

But Dolly would not be comforted. “I 
was but now talking with Andrew,—and 
a nice pretty lad he is, and he said that 
the Sister got word this very day from 
some secret messenger and she has gone 
to the Indians to the North to get their 
help to protect Beulah from those on the 
South.” 

Ruth closed her ledger now and rose. 
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“T will inquire further from Andrew,’ 
she said running from the room and 
down the stairs, leaving the mother and 
daughter staring at one another in pale- 
lipped dismay, 

in a moment she was back again. Dolly 
stood at the window looking at the set- 
ting sun. 

“Oh, Ruth, what of the Indians, and 
see a storm is brewing! The clouds are 
thickening.” —_ 

Ruth ran across and looked out at the 
window ; beneath scurrying black clouds, 
there was a streak of light, like a golden 
band binding the brow of light. 

“I must go and warn Widow Beek- 
ham, she is in the line they will come, and 
she has none but Caleb, who will surely 
think his time is come. Andrew does not 
know much, I think there is small 
danger. Doubtless a few Indians have 
been drinking too much of spirits and 
want to show off some deeds of valour 
against the white man. It may be the 
town has sent for soldiers and they have 
already stopped the Indians—if they orly 
knew of it in time. I am going now to 
the warning of the Beekhams—I mean 
the Browns—” she smiled a little. “I will 
soon be back.” 

She was about to leave the room when 
Dolly sprang at her. “Are you going to 
leave us alone? You must not.” 

“Why, thou hast several men here to 
defend thee, and the Sister will return 
soon with her Indian following. Thou 
art quite safe.” 

“But you should not go yourself. You 
may meet them in the woods. 
“Oh, nay, I have no fear. 

be back.” 

“But we are so frightened, mama and 
I,” said Dolly, still clinging to her. 

Ruth pushed her gently away, half 
laughing. “But thou canst comfort one 
another and then thy fear will be soon 
past.” 

A moment after in the brown bonnet 
and long cloak she flew through the hall 
and down the stairs. Going to the win- 
dow of Martha’s room, which had once 
been Sarah’s, Dolly and her mother could 
see Ruth’s slight agile figure, skimming 
across the field toward the woods. 

(To be continued.) 
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EXAMPLES OF RECENT WORK FROM THE 
Stup1o oF Louis C. TIFFANY 


By ETHEL SYFORD 


VERY little while some one sets 
kK forth a dictum upon the “future 

of American art,” or the worth 

of it, or perhaps, upon its com- 
parative progress. The average reader 
inspects the contents with a certain in- 
tellectual nonchalance. The more serious 
minded go carefully to work to blue- 
pencil or to color the arguments set forth, 
with their interpretation of the evidence 
of economic or sociological conditions. I 
venture that, in this very probing ten- 
dency to quibble over what is prophecy 
at most, there is evidence of a lack of an 
elemental demand of things artistic,—a 
sense of perspective. Let us try, for the 
nonce, to stop the wheels of our feverish- 
ly and anxiously active American minds 
and cease the discussion of the last acqui- 
sition to the art museum or the improve- 





ment in the work of some American 
painter or sculptor. Perspective may, 
perhaps, help to a truer evaluation. Dis- 
tance yourself from the present clatter of 
things and go forth five or six hundred 
years into the future. How much of all 
that America has done, up to the present 
time, artistically speaking, will be re- 
corded in the chronicling of that age as 
epoch-making? How much of present 
American art will be recorded as signifi- 
cant, or at all? It may as well be admitted 
that, thus far, America has done very 
little, artistically, which has not been done 
in the spirit and nature of “catching up” 
with what has been or is being done some 
where else. However, supposing that the 
next few hundred years will show an im- 
provement as to the artistic side of 
American life, there are a few present- 
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day artistic achievements’ which are 
bound to be vital values in the force of 
American artistic life for long to come. 
Allowing for the best and most that 
American music can attain in the next 
few hundred years, that best can not 
depart far from the spirit of the standards 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Whatever there is of real artistic 
craftsmanship, of artistic glass-making, 
of the art of glazing, of decorative art, at 
that time it is certain to reflect, be 


dominated by or aim at the spirit of the 
work of Mr. Louis C. Tiffany. The name 
has long been a cachet in the field of 
unique and artistic jewelry, but the 
Tiffany studios is the home of the pef- 
sonal and intimate touches of his own 


hand. This age of the dominance of 
American artistic glass and glazing is 
largely the personal achievement of this 
one man. It is not only true that Mr. 
Tiffany has accomplished things with 
glass which America had not done be- 
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fore, nor is it merely true that he has 
revived and elaborated the best of the 
achievements of historic glass making, 
nor that he has accomplished more 
artistic interpretations than had ever 
been done in glass ; he has as scientist, ex- 
perimented and found processes for 
kinds of glass never before existent and 
new values for glass as an artistic me- 
dium. He has revived, improved and 
revolutionized the possibilities of artistic 
glass. ’ 
Stained glass is simply glass which has 
been fused with color while in a molten 
condition. It is worked into designs by 
two processes. One process is that of 
purely mosaic work, carried out by cut- 
ting sheets of glass into pieces of proper 
size and shape and color, to suit the 
design and fastening them together by 
means of lead joints. The other method 
is to use the colored glass more simply 
and in larger pieces and to perfect the 
design by painting on its surface with 
opaque enamels, These are burned into 
the glass and become, to this extent, a 
part of it. 

Though the tse of colored glass in 
mosaic dates from the first century of 
the present era, the development of 
stained glass work is practically co-in- 
cident with the development of pointed 
or Gothic architecture. The eleventh 
century witnessed the beginnings of 
stained glass as an art instead of a 
mechanical artisan’s trade. The art 
reached the zenith of its medizval 
floresence in the thirteenth century. It 
was in the thirteenth century that the 
real sincerity of the art was maintained. 
The glazier thought and worked in the 
very spirit of glass, of its value, its depth 
and brilliancy. These medizval artists 
not only developed pictorial design by the 
medium of light transmitted through 
glass, they had reverence for the power 
of glass and worked reverently with it. 
Their constructions were on purely 
mosaic lines. They were inspired with 
the power of glass and it was their chief 
concern. The glazing was wonderful; 
medallion and rose windows in mosaics 
of fragments of glass and in glorious 
splendid colorings unsurpassed. They did 
not care to add paint. . 
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But their followers were possessed 
with the painting of legend and supersti- 
tion. They aimed to produce a picture 
and they began to cease to be reverent 
glaziers and the decadence of the art 
had begun. The mosaic idea was almost 
abandoned. They used large pieces of 
glass upon which they painted their saint 
lore, resorting to brushing on much stain 
and enamel to work out the detail, The 
effect was weak and dull and it was 
simply a picture on glass instead of can- 
vas. This “painted glass” soon prac- 
tically displaced the mosaic method,—in 
fact so much so that the term “antique 
glass” is usually employed to designate 
painted glass windows. Still the refine- 


ment and the expense of the work can - 


usually be judged by the extent to which 
it has been carried out in mosaic. The 
reason for this is that the painting as has 
been said, is done with opaque enamel so 
that the brilliancy and beauty of the glass 
is lessened, 

The practice of the art rapidly declined 
at the close of the age of the building of 
the great cathedrals. For many years 
the work was of the most inferior 
description. The great Protestant move- 
ment with its hatred of anything ap- 
proximating idolatry was a strong in- 
fluence in the deterioration of the art and 
of the destruction of some of the best 
examples of it. Violent hands were laid 
on all available forms of church decora- 
tion and but few of the finer examples of 
ancient stained glass windows survived 
this era of fanatic destruction. With the 
mellowing of Protestantism and the 
modern awakening of the artistic sense 
among the Western nations, there has 
been a growing deimand for the revival of 
stained glass. 

There may be said to be two schools of 
stained glass,—the Continental and the 
American. They are usually classified as 
three—English, German and American 
but the English and German aim at the 
same thing—to copy and to emulate the 
work of the medieval period. The glass 
which they use is flat,—of even surface 
and equal thickness. They believe in 


painting upon this glass—upon almost 
every piece of it. The drapery is drawn. 
There is much shading. Most of the 
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designing is drawn upon the glass, Their 
only restraining concern is not to do too 
much of it, to pick out lights. Such 
stained glass is at its best repression 
rather than expression of feeling. The 
Munich school aiins at the same idea. 
They are even a little more musty in 
spirit, They brush in a littlé more of the 
traditional saint lore. The result of so- 
called modern “antique glass” is a weari- 
some lot of stiff, ascetic-looking figures, 
conventional drapery, wooden-like atti- 
tudes. The reason is because its aim is 
imitation and imitation is never the spirit 
of real art. Because Burne-Jones had 
individuality and he had the good fortune 
to live when it was possible to have his 
ideas executed at the works of William 
Morris and because the results were suc- 
cessful is no argument for “antiqu 
glass.” When an architect takes ; 
quartet of church deacons to inspect ai 
antique glass window by Burne-Jones he 
ought to be honest and add, ‘But, dear 
sirs, Burne-Jones is dead, William Mor- 
ris is dead.” Nine out of ten “antique 
glass” windows look cold and stiff. They 
depict a Christ and apostles who look ill 
and as though they needed a tonic. There 
is no inspiration in the scenes. One feels 
sure that he would have had pneumonia 
if he had been there. Yes, Burne-Jones 
and William Morris had individuality but 
they are dead. A William Morris, in 
other words the spirit of sincerity in art, 
occurs about once during a century. The 
William Morris of this century in 
America is Mr. Louis C. Tiffany. The 
best so-called “antique glass” of to-day 
is only a studious, slavish, uninspired 
imitation, in design as well as in tech- 
nique, of the extant examples of antique 
work. Even the dirt has been imitated! 
A study of the finest examples of the 
glass of the thirteenth century at once 
reveals that much of its inimitable beauty 
is due to the long result of dust and at- 
mospheric effect upon the glass, . Accord- 
ingly we have all sorts of meretricious 
devices for the reproduction of these 
effects of time. They are as transient in 
endurance as they are dishonest. 

The American school which was 
founded in 1875 and of which Mr. Louis 
Tiffany is the foremost figure, began in 
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the true spirit of the art. It began to 
endeavor to preserve the innate prop- 
erties of glass and, while doing reverence 
to the best of the old, to aim to increase 
and broaden the possibilities of the art, 
to increase the range of color and shade, 
and to increase the power of expression 
by added plasticity of the glass. One of 
the pioneers of the school reached out 
into the field of color and became an 
artist in his knowledge of the power of 
the juxtaposition of certain colorsand the 
richness of color to be obtained by the 
fusion of many lead lines with jewel-like 
pieces of glass but got no further. 


One of the results of the beginning of 
the American school was the effort to 
produce a glass having in itself some- 
thing of the density of tone and beauty 
of surface of the best antique work. 
This effort resulted in the production of 
“opalescent” glass, a material containing 
clay and oxide of tin by means of which 
a degree of opacity is secured, coupled 
with an opalescent or pearly effect. This 
last is heightened by roughening or cor- 
rugating the surface so as to secure a 
wider range of cross-play in the light. 
Opalescent glass, so-called, cannot be 
successfully enameled and very seldom 
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takes a successful stain. It is necessary, 
therefore, in its use, to carry mosaic 
effects much farther than was the custom 
in antique work. 

To render this less difficult, the glass is 
manufactured in variegated sheets, and 
the workman searches these pieces for 
parts which’ accidentally possess some 
shading or combination of colors which 
he desires. To produce the lines of 
drapery with greater economy of labor 


and mosaic minuteness, the process led 
to the invention of what is known as 
“drapery” glass, a heavily ridged material 
by means of which drapery lines may be 
crudely represented by actual sculptural 
effect. The difficulty lies in that work of 
this kind may be very cheaply done and 
the process has resulted in the mul- 
tiplication of crude and outrageously in- 
artistic windows. The work has been so 
cheapened both in design and in the 
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quality of the material used as to throw 
discredit on the art and on account of 
this gross and careless material and its 
use, many architects will tell you that 
they desire no stained glass in any of 
their buildings, 

The foremost searcher for the ultimate 
truth which could be found concerning 
the possibilities of glass manufacture and 
its artistic use has been Mr. Louis C. 
Tiffany. He culled from the foregoing 
attempts at improved American glass, the 
best which it had. He experimented and 
discovered the process for a beautiful 
quality of glass formerly unknown in the 
history of glass. This beautiful product 
is known as Favrile glass. The term is a 
softening of consonants of the old Eng- 
lish word “fabrile,” meaning hand-made. 

Favrile glass is produced exclusively at 
the furnaces of the Tiffany Glass Com- 
pany and used only by them. In range, 
depth and brilliancy of color it has never 
been equalled. It carries beauty of sur- 
face to the very-highest degree without 
the extreme opacity or heavy corruga- 
tions which characterize the ordinary 
“opalescent” glass of commerce. A very 
thin film-like corrosion of the surface 
produces the wonderful rainbow ir- 
ridescence which is equal to the effect of 
corrosion upon Pompeiian and other an- 
cient glass through being buried. In the 
case of Favrile lustre glass, a more thick 
deposit reflects from the fumes the action 
of the heat and the metal. The beauty 
of these surface effects are so thoroughly 
under control that they have been carried 
through an extended range of color. The 
result is that in these studios alone, is 
possible a unifying, a blending, a mellow- 
ing of color effect which no glass of any 
age has ever before been capable of 
producing. Mr. Tiffany has stepped 
through and beyond the doors which have 
hitherto been closed to glass workers. 
Such a colossal achievement as the recent 
completion of the mosaic curtain for the 
National Theatre of the City of Mexico 
would have been impossible as far as 
beauty and atmospheric effect are con- 
cerned, from any other glass and from 
any other studios in the world. 

It is thus that a man in America has 
signalized the lead in one form of art. 


Tiffany glass greatly reduces the criss- 
cross action of light and each piece of 
glass tells more nearly for its own value. 
The multiplicity of color possibilities 
effects the blending and the result is a 
much more refined and accurate medium 
for the designer’s use. Favrile glass is 
an emancipation, pictorially and decora- 
tively—pictorially because of the limit- 
less possibility of atmospheric effects and 
decoratively because of the intrinsic 
beauty of the material and the extent to ° 
which its mosaic treatment is carried. 
Naturally, this increased power of ex- 
pression brought about new processes of 
work. Formerly the artisan who cut the 
various pieces of glass worked purely 


mechanically. He needed no artistic 
sense for color or relative values. The 
interpretation of the cartoon rested 
wholly with the glass-painter. The 


Tiffany windows are entirely in ac- 
cordance with the mosaic theory, without 
the intervention of paint, stains or en- 
amels. This process necessitates the en- 
couragement of artistic craftsmanship on 
account of the demand for artist-work- 
men who can interpret the artist’s car- 
toon. It will be seen that this is a 
genuine furtherance of a real art spirit in 
America. Formerly the leading was 
simply a-means of holding the pieces of 
glass together and entirely utilitarian in 
purpose. The leading now frequenting 
forms much of the design which was 
formerly painted in. . In fact every part 
of the work is more genuine in spirit. 
The development by Mr, Tiffany of a 
higher class of basic material and its 
illimitable color and shade gradations 
have demanded this quality of workman- 
ship. 

There is much to be said against the 
modern or American school of stained 
glass, if one has in mind the crude crea- 
tions from commercial opalescent glass 
of several artists who have merely dab- 
bled in color effects and allowed the art 
to run riot for theatrical effect. This is 
simply flamboyancy of expression. 

On the other hand the spirit of the 
modern school as expressed by the Tif- 
fany Studios, is not only in the spirit of 
true art, but of progressive art. There 
are, in every age, a few savants,—and 
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they are never. artists—who mumble 
adoration of antique classicism over and 
over to themselves. They refuse to admit 
the power of enlargement in any art. It 
is as lacking in the spirit of an apprecia- 
tion of glass as an art to insist that only 
“antique glass” is proper in a church or 
building because the edifice contains a 
few, often imperfect, hints at Gothic 
architecture, as it would be to insist that 
Paderewski must play Mozart composi- 
tions on the same wheedling and imper- 
fect instrument that Mozart used and to 
refuse to acknowledge the increased pos- 
sibilities of the modern piano. That is 
not even the spirit of classicism with 
which such savants credit themselves ; it 
is antiquarianism, than which there is 
nothing more musty or deadly. 

Real art moves forward and not back- 
ward and to insist upon imitating “an- 
tique glass” is to stand still in the art 
and reduce it to an achievement similar 
to the action of a reflex muscle,—a would 
be achievement rather than a real one. 
Nor is there any virtue in defying the 
medieval period’s attainments. The 
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realest, sincerest art, the real neo-clas- 
sicism is to do reverence to and reach 
out for the best of classic art, to refuse 
and deny that part of it which was 
puerile and crude and to glorify the 
glory of it by giving it the benefit of our 
centuries of human experience which 
means, to give it fuller expression. That 
is why Mr. Tiffany stands for the gen- 
uineness of progressive American art, 
for that is what he represents. He has 
had the judgment to keep the art sane. 
He has assimilated the spirit of the best 
of medieval glass and fused with it the 
best of the modern spirit and that means 
that he has evoked a really valuable form 
of neo-classicism, To imitate medieval 
glass, to insist upon “antique glass” is to 
affect a style. That means that we aim 
to excuse and perpetuate all its faults. 
Granted that the imitation be successful, 
it is only suited to one kind of archi- 
tecture and is only an imitation. To be 
true to the art, the ideas must come con- 
ceived in giass; the aftist must not con- 
ceive the design and merely translate it 
into glass. Granting this, it is easy to see 
























that the improvement of basic materials 
which has culminated in Favrile glass 
makes a glass window,—whose proper 
problem is the glory of light and color 
which can only be obtained by the trans- 
mission of light through pot-metal glass, 
—a glorification of anything which the 
medizvalists ever accomplished and 
more. 

There is, in the Tiffany Studios the 
window designed for the First Presby- 
terian Church, Kittaning. 

It is a glorification as to richness of 
color and of true devotional spirit. It 
contains any glory that any thirteenth 
century window ever had. It contains 
atmospheric effect, distance in its land- 
scape and the qualities of life and blood 
which no medizval window ever had. 
The richness of the heavy jewels reaches 
forward to a plane with the window. 
The landscape reaches back and _sstill 
farther back. The whole is minus that 
ascetic uncanniness which some savants 
like to believe is religious ecause it is 
fearful. It has, in place of tliis the truly 
religious spirit of inspiring devotional 
ecstacy. 

It is folly to demand, because an 
edifice is in seventeenth century style that 
the glass artist shall glaze no better than 
the 17th century glazier which was very 
poorly. Glass that is a painted picture 
is no more the spirit of real glass than it 
would be to carve merely the outlines of 
a statue in marble and paint in the rest of 
the idea. Because a man builds a villa 
after the style of Early Italian archi- 
tecture would he be wise to refuse the 
power of a Lenbach portrait and to have 
requested Lenbach to paint a face after 
the processes of Botticelli? To imitate 
architecture in glass is unwise. To be 
in harmony with its spirit is the essential 
thing. Suppose a church has features 
suggestive of some old cathedral’s archi- 
tecture. There is fio more reason for 
filling it with stiff painted or antique 
glass to imitate its model than to demand 
that the pew holders dress in medieval 
style and that the musty odor of the 
cathedral be reproduced. 

It seems to take Americans a long time 
to realize that sincerity is the only road 
to progress in art and the only possibility 
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for real art. Every musician wants to 
play like someone. Would-be poets try 
to write like Swinburne. Millionaires 
like to believe they are furthering 
American art by ransacking Europe and 
un-socketing and up-rooting cathedral 
seats and other reliques which lose their 
identity as soon as they are placed in 
some museum or mausoleum-like struc- 
ture under the lock and key of cold 
storage. Eastern cities are full of places 
manufacturing antique furniture. This 
is an exact parallelism to the use of 
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“antique glass.” The Boston Public 
Library needed frieze decoration for one 
of its rooms and a corridor. Accordingly 
they chose two great names and set them 
to work, Sargent and Abbey are great 
artists in their own line, but neither of 
them are artists at mural decoration. A 
certain chromo-like effect would have 
been avoided if each artist had been al- 
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lowed to record -upon the walls some- 
thing that he was uniquely inspired to 
do and capable of doing. The same thing 
is often done by churches. They chose 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, because his was a 
great name, to design the cartoons for 
the windows of Christ Church, Oxford. 
The cartoons must have been beautiful, 
but Sir Joshua knew nothing about 
stained glass and there could be no more 
dismal failure than the result in the 
finished glass. 

Every windowand mosaic which leaves 
the Tiffany Studios bears not a touch 
fromanyone who has not worked artistic- 
ally in the spirit of glass. 

Even if Mr. Tiffany had never dis- 
covered Favrile glass, the methods of his 
work, the truth-searching sincerity of it, 
would make his name representative of 
what is genuine and best in American 
art. It is impossible to go down the 
avenues of American art affairs in many 
lines and not meet the forceful identity 
of this man. As photographer, architect, 
designer, painter, glazier, goldsmith, en- 
ameller, worker in gems and mosaics he 
has in every case exceeded the practice 
of the craft because he has not only 
dextrous skill and judgment and enter- 
prise but imagination, which is more 
rare. 

Mr. Tiffany was a pupil of George 
Inness and Samuel Coleman and of Leon 
Bailly in Paris and this training is 
revealed in such cartoons as the En- 
tombment, Power, Head of Joseph, Pine 
Bough covered with ice-atmospheric 
effect. 

The marvellous glass curtain recently 
completed for the National Theatre in 
Mexico City is the colossal triumph of 
artistic glass. If the Tiffany Studios 
were to be known by this achievement 
alone it would mean that the art of 
mosaic glass reached its zenith in this 
execution of its possibilities. The power 
and beauty of its appeal would have been 
impossible from any other than Favrile 
glass. With this for a medium and the 
artistic genius of Mr, Louis Tiffany to 
breathe a vision into it, a wonderwork in 
glass was evolved which is as remark- 
able for its imagination and poetic effect 
as it is for its skill of construction and 
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the magnitude of the undertaking. The 
curtain weighs twenty-seven tons. It is 
composed of two hundred separate 
panels, each three feet square, contain- 
ing nearly one million separate pieces of 
Favrile glass, which have been inlaid 
into a concrete composition impervious 
alike to heat and moisture. The glass 
was made at the Tiffany furnaces at 
Corona, Long Island, especially for this 
particular work. It has been under the 
constant personal supervision of Mr. 
Louis C. Tiffany from the beginning. 
Twenty mosaic workers have been con- 
tinuously employed in its construction 
for a period of over fifteen months. The 
bronze work, which constitutes the 
frame for this enormous curtain, was 
designed and executed in the Tiffany 
Studios Metal Factory at Corona. The 
curtain will be operated by hydraulic 
pressure and the time required to raise 
or lower it, seven seconds. 

The scene depicted is a veritable sym- 
bol of Mexico in its natural beauty. The 
snow-capped peaks of Ixtaccihuatl and 
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Popocatepetl rising thousands of feet 
into the cloudless sky, the luxuriant val- 
leys, the fir trees etching the foreground, 
the gorgeous Bougainvillea and Aralia 
and the solemn giant Cacti,—all these 
breathe out the charm and the reality of 
this tropical and unthrottled expanse. 
The curtain tells the romantic legend of 
Ixtaccihuatl,—the beautiful daughter of 
a powerful monarch. Many suitors 
sought her favor, She was cold to all 
until Popo came and to him she gave her 
love. But the king required him to win 
battles and show his prowess before he 
would yield him his beautiful daughter. 
In the meantime Popo was not even to 
see the princess. But his love was 
stronger than the king’s commands and 
Popo returned before the appointed time 
and the lovers met -in secret. The old 
monarch learned of these meetings and 
in his wrath he turned them into great 
volcanoes. Ixtaccihuatl, the beautiful 
princess, was to lie there cold and dead 
before Popo, the prince who is to be for- 
ever consumed with the fires of love 
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which would never die within his breast 

The fires still smoulder deep within the 
heart of this volcanic lover while nearby 
lies the white lady, with her hands 
crossed on her breast in the peaceful at- 
titude of death. 

The opalescence,. irridescence and 
beauty of finish of Favrile glass have 
made possible accuracy of perspective 
and reality of atmospheric effect. With 
the aid of various colored lights thrown 
upon the surface, the scene becomes that 
of dawn, of sunset, of moonlight in this 
silent valley of romance. At times the 
whole seems to fuse into a flood of glow 
and the white of the mountains is 
reflected in the water. The sky is all 
glorious only to slowly fade to a clear, 
calm blue, the lover-mountains become 
mounds of loneliness and the valley 
stream, with its glimmer of peaceful blue 
creeps softly, while the tall cacti huddle 
together like shrouded Druids. To the 
foreground the gnarled and sturdy fir 
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. trees force themselves and the gorgeous 


Bougainvillea seems to push through the 
bronze lattice. This moonlight scene is 
full of imagination. The cacti seem grey 
ghosts hovering below the spirit of the 
beautiful maiden. The stream flickers 
between them and her, plays with them, 
taunts them and they can not cross to 
disturb her peaceful sleep. So eloquent 
is the effect that one almost hears the 
silence and the lull, Slowly the moon- 
light wanes. A faint warmth fuses the 
whole. Finally a glow of dawn, in its 
glory, bursts forth and the ghosts huddle 
in darkness and retreat into gloom to 
wait until the purple of sunset bathes 
them into forefingers of warning of their 
moonlight ghost life. 

It is a wonderful achievement, this 
marvellous curtain,—a symphony of 
glass, an epic in expressiveness, a poem 
in its noble, lofty imagery, its condensed 
suggestiveness, and the creative spirit 
pervading the whole. 





At Dusk 


By FLORENCE SEYLER STAFFORD, 


HE mystic light I saw a genie bring 
. That clothes with Unreality the lanes ;- 
A wizard-haze has transformed everything. 
This is the hour the god of Fancy reigns. 


The hedge is changed to phantom guards in files; 
That huddled form—was it a garden chair? 
The pale mists in the rhododendron aisles 
Are troops of spectral shapes that linger there! 


Shadows that play upon the grass—could some 
Be ghosts that hurry to their reckoning? 


Voices, wind-bourne, and faces pass. 
Footsteps and sighs and white hands beckoning. 


There come 
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By ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN 


OHN LIVINGSTON stiffened his 
tall figure against the blast and 
thrust his head forward comba- 
tively, as he struck into the last half 

mile of the unbroken road between the 
“City” and Flagg’s Corners. An arctic 
wind, clean, clear, invigorating, swept 
through his lungs and tingled in his blood 
like a challenge, while the white-draped 
wood from whose hooded eaves he had 
just burst forth looked quite savage 
enough to loose a pack of hungry wolves 
at his heels. As a matter of fact, it prob- 
ably harbored nothing wilder than the 
timid deer or the confiding squirrel, for 
this was merely an unfrequented back 
road skirting a Vermont hill town. 

It was by no means the traditional 
season for city boarders in Vermont; but 
science, not tradition, is the modern 
doctor’s watchword, and it seems not im- 
possible that the North Pole will some 
day be a popular health resort. It was 
John’s New York physician who had 
sent him to the Green Mountains in mid- 
winter, and he was pluckily working the 
cure “for all there was in it.” Neverthe- 
less, his breath came in quick, painful 
gasps when he attained at last the shelter 
of the Flaggs’ recessed side porch, and 
paused an instant to recover himself be- 
fore setting his numbed fingers to the 
latch. Instantly the door swung inward 
with a flattering air of expectation, and 
the gust of warm air that struck his half- 
frozen face seemed to waft the delicate 
perfume of a woman’s personality, even 
before a sweet, high-pitched voice broke 
out: 

“Oh, Mr. Livingston! You’re awfully 
late to-night! Oh, I do hope you haven’t 
got too tired!” 

The solicitous welcome of the voice 
was frankly painted on the face—a child- 
like face of a singular purity, with honey- 
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colored eyes and straw-colored hair, 
poised on a long, slender neck like a col- 
umbine on its stem. The figure matched 
the face, for it was of that slight, curve- 
less New England type that appeals so 
much more to the imagination than to the 
senses. 

John Livingston strove gallantly to 
constrain his chilled muscles into a smile, 
as he stumbled into the brightly lighted 
sitting-room and fell apologetically into 
the nearest chair. The girl, meanwhile 
fidgeted about, still talking as she stuffed 
more wood into the round-bellied, roaring 
stove, or pretended to straighten a fork 
on the table that was set for supper in 
homely country fashion, but with a 
meticulous neatness. 

“Mother and I have been worrying 
about you this hour,” she confessed. “It's 
quite a walk to the city at the best of 
times....and with the roads not even, 
broken!....You must be nearly dead 
....And on my birthday, too! You see, 
I’m all dressed up. ...and mother’s fixed 
a regular company tea in honor of the 
occasion....and there’s only you and 
me to sit down to the table. She and pa 
and the hired man had theirs in the 
kitchen an hour ago.” 

“The walk is nothing,” John declared, 
as soon as he had thawed enough to 
speak. “It’s just the sort of thing I like 
....breaking paths! I haven’t forgotten 
your birthday, either,” he added, fum- 
bling with a brown paper parcel, which 
presently disclosed a nest of cotton-bat- 
ting and white tissue paper. The last 
film disappeared and he set his offering 
in the middle of the snowy table-cloth. 

A cluster of straight, green stems, each 
winged with a pair of half-shut emerald 
leaves, bore three splendid incurved 
blooms of a dazzling scarlet. In their 
triumphant simplicity, they seemed to 
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dominate everything in the room—to 
strike a new note, as it were. Perhaps 
only John was conscious of it as he drew 
an old-fashioned rush-bottomed arm- 
chair opposite the little country girl in 
her best blue cashmere, the lace collar 
pinned just below the round column of 
her white throat with her mother’s cameo 
brooch, 

The tea was hot...the ham savory 
....the biscuit light as a feather; and as 
the two ate and drank in the unquestioned 
intimacy of their blameless téte-a-téte, 
the tulips seemed to go to John’s head. 
Was it partly the intoxicating draught of 
pure color in their frankly offered cups? 
or the final effect of exhilaration from 
his struggle with the invisible forces of 
the Ice-King?..or was it only the inno- 
cent freedom of her country-bred man- 
ner, and the sleepy warmth in those 
honey-colored eyes that undid him at 
last? However that may be, it is certain 
that John Livingston forgot all about the 
social gulf between his mother and hers 
... forgot even the gruesome threat of 
the White Plague, the death’s-head at his 
feast of life...lost sight completely of 
all those reasonable considerations that 
had chiefly occupied his thoughts during 
weeks of a growing infatuation, and 
opened his lips to say that which could 
not be unsaid. 

“Melissa... .” 

Something of uncharacteristic reck- 
lessness in the tone caught the girl’s 
quick ear, and a curious watchfulness 
crept into her pose. Besides Mr. Living- 
ston had never so named her before; he 
had always been, as Melissa phrased it to 
herself, “a perfect gentleman.” She had 
innocently revelled in his correctness... 
in the minuteness of his social observance 
...the hitherto foreign ceremonial of gal- 
lantly opened doors and knightly sweep 
of doffed head-gear. It may be that she 
had valued these refinements even more 
than she had admired the New Yorker’s 
blonde, pointed beard, his square shoul- 
ders, his immaculate neatness and ir- 
reproachable tailoring. 

Melissa, young as she was, knew per- 
fectly how to keep her rustic admirers at 
a distance; she had all the clear-eyed 
competence of the unchaperoned, but 
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self-respecting country girl. It occurred 
to her for the first time that her pattern 
of chivalry, her glass of fashion was after 
all a man of flesh and blood...one who 
might conceivably be tempted, like the 
others, to inadmissible familiarities. 
Therefore the invisible claws were un- 
sheathed. 

John saw nothing. Curiously enough, 
she who knew nothing of ideals, em- 
bodied his; she was incarnate maiden- 
hood. Hecould no more have profaned 
that ideal, even in thought, than he could 
have admitted an unlicensed fancy into 
the hallowed circle of his prayers. There- 
fore he moistened his dry lips and began 
again. 

“Melissa, you didn’t know that to-day 
is my birthday, too? You are nineteen... 
I am twenty-nine, but this day born into 
a new world...and it is you who have 
opened the door!” 

What could he mean? She stole a 
glance, but drew back in haste from the 
glowing caverns of those intensely blue 
eyes in his, deep sunk in a pale, ascetic 
face. It was a face that she had never 
seen before, and she rose in frank dis- 
may. 

“I...I...Mr. Livington, it’s getting 
I’m afraid I must be saying good- 
night !” 

He rose, too, and stretched out a fine, 
bloodless hand as if to detain her. 

“No, no, little girl, it’s not late! One 
minute....” 

The simple, human pleading that shook 
those usually self-contained tones over- 
turned all her composure, and Melissa 
fairly fled from the unknown possibilities 
that gaped like yawning caverns under 
her feet. 

“Oh, yes, I’m afraid it is, Mr. Living- 
ston, please! There’s a fire in your 
room; I think you'll find everything 
comfortable. . .Good-night !” 

By the next morning, John had locked 
his heart and thrown away the key. The 
“reasonable considerations” had rolled 
back upon him with irresistible force. 
Accordingly, he met the little country 
girl in her transparent, new-born shyness 
with an invincible, an impersonal cour- 
tesy and kindness that went far to restore 
his own self-respect, while it all but con- 
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vinced her that she must have dreamed 
his looks and words on her birthday 
evening. She, too, had thought matters 
over and decided to make the gentleman 
“keep his distance,” though by less obvi- 
ous methods than those successfully em- 
ployed with Dick and Syl. But she was 
secretly annoyed to find her rustic 
weapons glancing quite harmlessly from 
the glittering armor of her knight, in 
which no smallest crack or flaw ap- 
peared. 

Matters went on, outwardly the same, 
for a short week. Then, after several 
mild days that transformed all out-doors 
into a dreary lake of melting snow, came 
the not unnatural decision on John’s part 
to go south for a month or two. He left 
by the next morning’s stage; not without 
expressing his gratitude for their kind 
attentions, substantiallv in crisp bank 
notes, and verbally with appropriate or- 
nan.ent, and declaring himself “entirely 
cured.” 

“What’ll you do with the gentleman’s 
posies, Melissy?” Her mother spoke a 
little fretfully, takirgz up the common 
round of life again, after the unexpected 
and singularly profitable episode of the 
“winter boarder.” The fiery chalices of 
the tulips had shrivelled, but their leaves 
still glowed like jewels in the bold March 
sun. 

“Pitch ’em out,” replied the girl, curtly, 
frowning her discontent. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t do that! You let me 
set ’em in the border and they’ll blow 
again next year. Kinder looked to me 
as though Mr. Livingston sot a good deal 
by you, child!” 

“Don’t you say such a thing, mother! 
That clothes-pole! Syl Warner’s got 
more blood in his little finger than he had 
in his whole body,” declared Melissa. 

“Your father don’t set no great by 
Syl.” retorted Mrs. Flagg. 

“No silk socks and almond cream in 
mine,” pronounced the girl, rudely. “TI 
like a man as is a man!” 

Mrs. Flagg was silenced, albeit she set 
out the tulips; and Dick and the rest 
were downcast, for in the months that 
followed it was six-foot Syl, with the 
crisp, black curls all over his round head, 
the bold, black eyes and robust virility, 
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whose escort was accepted to all the 
picnics, on Circus Day and to the yearly 
“cattle show.” At Thanksgiving time 
they were married; and when Melissa’s 
twentieth birthday came round she was 
Melissa Warner, in the little house op- 
posite the saw-mill on Swift River, a 
short mile from the “Corners.” 

Syl wasn’t one to “take account o’ 
birthdays an’ such truck,” as he would 
have said himself. He had gone with a 
load of pine boards to the “city” on that 
particular twenty-seventh of February, 
and had spent most of the afternoon in 
“Cy Whitaker’s place.” The effect of 
several drinks was quite noticeable in 
walk and voice by the time he got home. 
It was long after dark; supper had waited 
an hour, and wasn’t improved by wait- 
ing; but Melissa had on her best blue 
cashmere, and she had taken special 
pains with the table, in the middle 
of which there stood a pot of scarlet 
tulips. ste 

“What’s the party for, old gal?” her 
husband suggested, with ostentatious 
good-nature, as he pulled out his chair. 
“An’ say! where’d the blows come from, 
Melissy? Yer mother’s, hey?” 

“To-day is my birthday,..and Mr. 
John Livingston sent the flowers.” 
Melissa spoke pleasantly, but there was 
a hard glitter in her eye. | 

“What!.... that fly dood sendin’ 
flowers to my wife? Wal, if that ain’t 
the best joke goin’!” And Syl threw his 
curly head back and laughed long and 
boisterously. 

When the next twenty-seventh of 
February dawned bleak and gray on the 
lonely reaches of Swift River, a black- 
eyed baby girl ‘lay snuggled beneath 
patch-work quilts at Melissa’s side, in a 
bare little chamber up under the eaves. 
Her mother, moving heavily about in 
creaking slippers, had just set, without 
comment, a pot of scarlet tulips at the 
bed-head. Melissa said nothing either; 
the poor ghost of a smile just lifted the 
corners of her pale lips. 

She had acknowledged the earlier re- 
membrance in a prim little note to which 
she scrupulously signed her married 
name, and now, after several weeks, she 
sent a picture postal to John’s New York 
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address, upon which she had scribbled 
the one word, “Thanks!” 

Melissa was never a ready writer at 
the best, and from that time on she made 
no further sign, notwithstanding that a 
pot of flame-colored tulips, inevitable as 
fate, continued on each recurring birth- 
day to disturb her simple mind with 
mixed emotions. 

There was nothing that even a happy 
wife need resent in the trifling attention, 
as impersonal, as passionless as the tulips 
themselves. ..as undiscouraged by neg- 
lect. But it is a psychological fact that 
the iteration and reiteration of even the 
simplest act will in time produce a 
cumulative impression out of all propor- 
tion to its original importance. The 
woman in her, dearly loving homage, and 
no longer expecting it, was touched more 
deeply than she ever admitted to herself. 
There was, moreover, a natural curiosity 
as to “how long he’d keep it up,” and 
finally, after some years, an unreasoning 
irritation at his mute persistence... for 
there was no longer even a card with the 
bowers, which always reproduced so per- 
fectly the effect of that first birthday 
offering, as he had removed its many 
wrappings with clumsy masculine fingers, 
and set it in the middle of her festive 
table. 

Melissa, with two fretful youngsters 
clinging to her skirts was tired and 
draggled and discouraged, and it was 
provoking to be reminded so vividly, so 
implacably, of her dead youth! For once 
she was on the point of tossing pot and 
all out of window...but somehow her 
hand was stayed, and she set it gently 
upon the sunny window-sill instead and 
watered it with unusual care. Not until 
the last little flame had flickered out into 
silence was the pot carried down cellar, 
whence the dry bulbs emerged after a 
month’s retirement to join their mates in 
the long bed under the kitchen window. 
There every April witnessed a miracle of 
resurrection—Nature’s eloquent tribute 
to forgotten springs! 

The very next year little John, reach- 
ing up unsteady baby hands, caught and 
overturned the pot; and Melissa, when 
she heard the crash, and beheld the ruin 
of her gift, flew into a foolish rage and 
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slapped him hard. But his pitiful, 
frightened sobs soon brought her to her 
senses, and she was a long time making 
it up to him with unwonted tenderness. 

And the next was that black birthday 
night when Syl, coming home late from 
“Cy’s place” and uglier than usual, 
hurled the tulips straight through the 
window-pane into a snow-bank, with 
curses both loud and deep. 

Without a word, Melissa recovered her 
insulted posies and fiercely smoothed 
their ruffled plumage, ignoring utterly the 
ragged hole in the window, through 
which the relentless wind streamed in an 
icy flood. In the morning, a sulky and 
shame-faced Syl made it his first business 
to mend the broken pane; and, after that, 
though he might now and then fix the 
tulips with a malevolent eye, he more 
often seemed not to notice them at all. 
To his wife, whether she knew it or not, 
they represented the joy of life—the 
solitary grace of an increasingly squalid 
and heartsick existence. 

She had been married ten years, and 
there were four children in the poor little 
house, and one asleep under a coverlet 
of stainless white, when one short 
December afternoon Melissa’s mother 
came over to “set awhile.” She had satis- 
fied the clamorous brood of grandchil- 
dren with apples and gingersnaps out of 
a paper bag, and languidly canvassed the 
neighborhood gossip before introducing 
her news, not without a dull curiosity to 
see “how Melissy’d take it.” 

“Your pa got a city paper yistidy, and 
there was suthin’ marked in it...a death 
notice! You ain’t gone an’ fergot Mr. 
Livingston, Melissy? Why, of course 
you ain’t!...Wa’al...he’s dead.” 

Melissa’s pale eyes were fixed in a 
stony stare; she went on with her poor 
pretence of work, and gave no sign. But 
something deep within her breast seemed 
to flutter wildly, and then to sink heavily 
downward. ‘She even recognized the 
feeling, and dimly perceived it to be ut- 
terly selfish. 

To escape from self, one must borrow 
the wings of imagination, and that 
supreme flight was beyond her. For 
John Livingston, the man, she did not 
greatly care... had never cared. But 

























tne delicate, the poetic tribute of the 
birthday flowers—not dead flowers, but 
living !—was it not the sole romance of 
her poor little starved life? What else 
was there to redeem it from utter and 
hopeless ugliness? From the hour in 
which he learned that he was dead to the 
next twenty-seventh of February, there 
was not a day, scarcely an hour, in which 
Melissa did not think of John Livingston, 
did not consciously try to steel herself 
to the prospect of a birthday exactly like 
all the other three hundred and sixty-four 
gray days in her cheerless calendar. 

It was the final bitter fling of a Ver- 
mont winter, and a fresh snow-fall upon 
the wings of a savage wind, had filled 
level full the long stretch of road between 
the ruined saw-mill and the scowling 
wood...the road where John Livingston 
had struggled manfully through just such 
drifts, eleven years before. The back- 
country stage, with its two powerful 
horses, had almost made the distance 
before Melissa, dragging heavily to and 
fro at her unending task, happened to 
raise her eyes to the window. Then the 
sudden leap of blind and reasonless ex- 
pectation almost choked her, and she 
stood with a broken-handled cup in one 
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hand and a dish-towel hanging limp from 
the other, unable to move an inch until 
she knew the answer to that question in 
which her whole being seemed to con- 
centrate itself. Would it stop? 

Not until the smoking horses actually 
fell back on their haunches before the 
broken gate, and the driver’s sharp 
“Hello!” smote on her straining ear, did 
Melissa fling open the door, careless of 
the rush of icy air, stumble half-shod 
through the drifts, and receive the 
familiar parcel in both upraised hands. 

These were flowers not only living, but 
immortal! Reverently she cleared a place 
for them on the bare table cluttered with 
unwashed dishes and the meager remains 
of food, and stood gazing at them with 
something very like a prayer in those 
honey-colored eyes. At last the miracle 
had been wrought! John Livingston had 
cared...cared enough to continue his 
gracious thought of her even beyond the 
grave. She knew, now, that the scarlet 
flag of his unrewarded devotion would 
never fail! In the light of that dumb 
chivalry her imagination awoke, and life 
seemed no longer a weary burden to be 
borne, but a battle to be gallantly fought 
...and won. 


THE PLAINT oF HELIOS 


By GRACE AGNES THOMPSON 


Serene, bewitching fair, yet ever coy and far; 

Retreating all times, if too near anent my car 

Is driven; of lingering, mayhap, all enticingly 

Besmiled and poised :—ah! me, who quail such coquetry !|— 
With cool, exasperating grace to scorn my fire,— 

Such is the maiden whom I most admire. 


Sometimes she hides from me for days, perhaps displeased ; 
Who knows? It is my lot forever to be teased, 
Forevermore to rise betimes in earliest morn 

And seek Her with my flaming steeds across the dawn. 
She is the Lady Astra, Dian of my sky,— 


Yet, oh! 





I cannot win this maiden though I try. 








AN ANCESTOR OF WALL STREET 
(Continued from page 16.) 


rounding the island there as the sun went down and the wind came up. 
Lord have mercy on us, how it blew that night!” 

“You don’t say so,” ejaculated the Bully. 

“Indeed I do, compére. Never do I recollect so terrible a storm. All 
night long we could hear the breakers on the beach down there, and the 
wind screaming past us up in this tower here. Nothing on the water 
could have lived through that night.” 

“Tis a desperate calling, the sea, Master Austyn.” 

“Tt surely is, compére. When morning came and the wind died down, 
I looked everywhere for the ship I saw putting into the bay the night 
before but never a sign of her could I see. It was a wild night if ever 
there was one, and it has often come into my mind what may have been 
the fate of that ship.” 

The two men were silent for quite a while, Mayoux appeared to be 
thinking deeply. At length he remarked, as if thinking aloud: 

“A sad and dangerous trade, the sea. It were well to be away from 
a 

“Yes, Messire Mayoux, a risky business indeed! A ‘man is better 
advised to stay on dry land where he has but to work and live his life in 
peace.” 

“Very true, Messire Austyn. And that reminds me. I have been 
thinking hard all day upon that proposal you were so good as to make last 
night—I mean the one to buy my share in that venture of the Vampire.” 

“Oh yes, -I remember that, compére.” 

“There was a time when I surely thought no living man could tempt 
me to desert my good friend, Master Henriot.” 

The colonist was silent. 

“But when I see all this prosperity you have here,” he went on, “and 
how a simple life and hard work is surely making a fortune for you, do 
you know, Messire Austyn, I am almost willing to follow your example.” 

He looked up enquiringly at the colonist as if seeking encouragement, 
but Austyn’s face was a blank. Now that the Bully was walking into his 
own trap he would let him set his own gait about it. Mayoux went on: 

“After all, Messire Austyn, I may as well admit I am over old to be 
trusting altogether to chance. A young man—yourself, for example— 
can do these things. You have many years before you, you and your 
wife.” 
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“If the good Lord is merciful to us, compere.” ° 

“I will own that I begin to envy you this home you have made here 
for yourselves. If it pleases you, Messire Austyn—and mind you I am as 
confident as ever that the Vampire will return—if it pleases you I will let 
you have my share in her in return for your farm.” 

Austyn’s voice was very solemn as he replied. 

“I am not sure, compére, that it is not a sinful thing in me to sacrifice 
this home on a chance like that. Remember, I have a wife depending on 
me too.” 

“That’s true, of course, that’s true. But then you are both young. 
You have time, all a life time in front of you, while I grow no younger.” 

“Still a home is a sacred thing in a way, Messire Mayoux.” 

“You admit yourself it would scarce fetch five hundred crowns. 
IT doubt myself you could get three hundred upon the market. 
There’s not much that’s sacred about that. Besides, the proposal is your 
own.” 

There surged up in the mind of the colonist a longing to thrash this 
great hulking Bully, who would cheat another man out of the roof over 
his head in his unholy craving for money. He started to rise out of his 
chair, but second thoughts sent him back into it again. After all, the 
revenge he planned would hurt Mayoux far more than blows. 

“T have made the offer,” he spoke with deliberation, “and I’ll stand by 
it. The crops that are now ripening are mine, and it will take me a few 
weeks to harvest them, but we will draw up a deed this night and the farm 
shall be yours. As soon as we can be gone it will be at your disposal. Does 
that satisfy you, Messire?” 

“Tt certainly does, compére.” 

Mayoux held out his hand to the man he thought to betray, and 
Austyn, looking at him, shrunk from this shabby trickster who would 
stoop so low for a pitiful farm, worth, as he admitted, scarcely three 
hundred crowns. Still he gave him his hand, the game should be played 
to its end. 

“A few weeks are all I need, Messire Mayoux, then you can have the 
farm. And may you prosper here as you deserve.” 

At sunrise, the richer by a farm, the poorer by one-third share in a 
ship whose wreckage had risen beneath his feet to confront him, Bully 
Mayoux departed well satisfied with the shrewdness that had saved a tidy 
little farm out of ruin of his hopes. William Austyn, two-thirds owner of 
the privateer that was to round the island at sundown, watched his 
departure with a smile of meaning. That night and the next a green light 
from the tower flashed its signal to the waiting mariner below. 
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AMALFI. 
By HERBERT RANDALL 


Here, sitting at Amalfi’s feet, 

Enraptured by her dream-kissed seas ; 

Awed by her cliffs that fringe the sky 

With gleaming gold of lemon trees, 

Stirred by the breath of orange-boughs, 

Of ripening fig and tangarine, 

By faces made for Raphael, 

And bells that herald worlds unseen ; 

Here, in this sunny land of bloom, 

Built by some Hercules of old 

The land of everlasting light, 

Of wonder out of chaos rolled 

I lift my eyes, I lift my song, 

Fair Italy, in praise of thee, 

And yet, and yet, a father land 

From far away, is calling me. 

Across the rocking leagues of foam 

The spirit-voice of love I hear; 

O home-land song that thrills the heart 

. With memories most sad, most dear, 

What majesty of towering wealth 

Inspires my soul at thy command; 

New England, Queen of Beauty still! 

I turn my footsteps; here’s my hand! 

—From the Hartford Courant. 

Amalfi, Italy, July 10, 1911. 


The speech of President Taft at 
Hamilton, Mass., August 26th, is easily 
the most important event in New Eng- 
land of the past thirty days. Mr. Taft’s 
integrity and earnestness are, by this 
time, universally admitted. The wisdom 
of his demand for scientific tariff legisla- 
tion in place of a political log-rolling 
tariff bill cannot be questioned. Whether 
or not the passions of men will permit 
them to vote in accordance with their 
convictions, remains to be seen. 

The New England Magazine is, how- 
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ever ready to predict a landslide in favor 
of the “regular” element of the Repub- 
lican party as against Democrats and 
Insurgents this fall, particularly in 
Massachusetts. People were told all 
kinds of things in the last Massachusetts 
campaign, and many a man “out on the 
cape” voted in the belief that the election 
of Mr. Foss to the governorship of 
Massachusetts was going to change busi- 
ness conditions and lower the prices of 
the necessities of life! It seems absurd, 
but they really did think so, and now 
“they’ve got it in” for the insurgents, a 
disposition that has. been vigorously 
fostered by the conduct of the insurgents 
themselves during the last part of the 
extra session of congress. The following 
quotations from Mr. Taft’s speech con- 
vey its tone and purport: 

“I am here to speak words of en- 
couragement as to the outlook for Repub- 
lican success. You have a State election 
immediately before you into which it 
seems to me national issues ought to 
enter. We have just finished an extra 
session of Congress, and the matters con- 
sidered were of such importance to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts that 
I do not see how the people of the State 
can withhold an expression of opinion 
upon them. The extra session of Con- 
gress was called for the purpose of con- 
firming the Canadian reciprocity treaty, 
which it did by a support made up of 
votes from both parties. I have no doubt 
Massachusetts, by both parties, would 
confirm its adoption. 

“Our Democratic friends, however, 
were not content to allow the session to 
pass with the accomplishment of the pur- 
pose for which it was called. They 
assisted—most of them—in the passage 
of the reciprocity bill because they be- 














lieved in its usefulness, and in doing so 
they united with the Republican support 
and did not—as I have had occasion to 
say to their credit—did not ‘play politics’ 
in its passage. 

“I am very sorry to say, however, 
that, having pursued a purely statesman- 
like course, with reference to reciprocity, 
they did ‘play politics’ of the most ir- 
responsible character in respect to three 
tariff bills, which, by uniting with certain 
Republicans in the Senate, they were able 
to pass and present to the executive for 
his signature, 

“Never in the history of the govern- 
ment, I venture to say, have important 
public interests been dealt with in such 
a lighthearted way, with such absolute 
ignorance of the effect of legislation and 
with such willingness to sacrifice busi- 
ness interests to political exigencies as in 
the present legislation which has just 
been defeated. 

“Under these conditions, men of Mas- 
sachusetts, it seems to me that the slogan 
of your party should involve a national 
cry and not be confined to mere State.” 

This is not a continuous quotation, but 
a selection of such parts as were most 
striking. They are the kind of words at 
which it is easy to rail—like the con- 
clusion of the great inaugural address of 
Lincoln. They are full of holes for the 
insertion of the mere politician’s knife. 
But they are also the kind of words that 
get themselves remembered. Not only 
tariff legislation, but the method of tariff 
legislation is an issue before the Ameri- 
can people. In fact, the tariff legislation 
of this and the coming congress will be 
seen, in the perspective of history, to 
have far transcended mere expediency, 
and to be the greatest moral question 
before the American people at the present 
time. Because the president treats it as 
a moral question, his words will stand. 


HON. CARROLL SMALLEY PAGE 


HERE is much quiet satisfaction 
manifest throughout Vermont 
over the work of Senator Page. 

And among careful observers of 

affairs at the national capitol, to whom it 


was a question of serious moment that a 
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new figure had joined the circle of New 
England senators, long so influential in 
the upper house, there are many expres- 
sions of pleasurable surprise. That a 
man whose first experience in Washing- 
ton affairs was through his sudden induc- 
tion into the important office made vacant 
by the death of his predecessor, should 
have carried himself so ably and become 
so promptly an important factor in the 
work of legislation, was more than could 
have been reasonably expected. 

It is, of course, not true that Senator 
Page entered upon his work without 
political experience, but that experience 
had hitherto been confined to the boun- 
daries of his native state of Vermont, a 
state always enlightened and progressive 
in its legislation, but of necessarily 
limited resources and activities and 
whose domestic affairs are only casually 
known to the nation at large. Indeed it 
may not be too much to say that his own 
private business affairs were often on a 
larger scale and have been a more potent 
factor in his training and present use- 
fulness. It was, perhaps, a fortunate 
circumstance for Mr. Page that the be- 
ginning of his legislative career at Wash- 
ington should have been coincident with 
the overwhelming precedence of strictly 
business legislation. Mr. Page succeeded 
the veteran Senator Proctor, than whom 
no one at Washington was more deeply 
versed in legislative processes, and it was 
a hard position to fill. But he also step- 
ped into the midst of a tariff discussion 
which was absorbing the attention of the 
entire country, and he came with expert 
knowledge concerning at least one very 
important item in the discussion. As the 
largest dealer in green calf skins in the 
country, if not in the world, he was able 
to speak with authority on the compli- 
cated questions that arose in the settle- 
ment of the shoe and leather schedules. 
This knowledge he used modestly and 
never speaking at length and never ex- 
cepting to make a definite and vital point. 
The result was the very natural one that 
he immediately commanded earnest and 
careful attention. He won, in fact, the 
respect and confidence of his compeers in 
that single session to an extent that has 
cost many another good man years of 
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endeavor. And this advantage he has 
retained. During the discussions of rec- 
iprocity with Canada in the present ses- 
sion, the fact that his home is practically 
in a border town and many of his deal- 
ings for years have been with Canadian 
interests, has enabled him to enter the 
discussion at times very pointedly and 
conclusively —as for example when he 
so effectively punctured Senator Stone’s 
statistics concerning the relative wages 


of agricultural labor in Canada and the 
United States. 

These incidents are very likely to 
prove prophetic of the future place and 
work of Mr. Page in the senate. He has 
thus far revealed himself as a careful, 
exact and painstaking man of business. 
He has shown a very quick and acute 
preception of the fallacy in misleading 
statements, and has been able briefly and 
effectively to put his finger on the weak 











spot. He may not be a great orator, but 
he is a very dangerous listener. It will 
indeed be a bold man who faces Senator 
Page with slovenly statistics and flam- 
boyant generalities, particularly on those 
subjects on which he is by long training a 
master. And he appears to have set out 
to make himself master of the business 
side of congressional legislation. 

Senator Page is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Cuban Relations, a committee 
always important -.and likely at any in- 
stant to become of the very first im- 
portance. He is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
of the Committee on Claims and in both 
of these capacities he will be able to 
serve his state to great advantage, and, 
indeed, has already done so in more than 
one instance. He is also a member of the 
Committees on Naval Affairs, on In- 
teroceanic Canals, on Indian Affairs, on 
Printing, on Education and Labor, and 
on the Geological Survey. Here are 
surely activities enough to absorb any 
man’s attention and to afford him op- 
portunity for the highest usefulness. 

Vermont has been in the habit of con- 
tinuing its United States senators in 
office for long terms. It seems very 
likely that Senator Page, a man of ma- 
ture years but of vigorous health, will be 
no exception to this rule. We look for 
his steady growth into a position of great 
influence and wide usefulness in the 
senate. 

A few biographical facts may not be 
out of place here as Senator Page may 
still be regarded as a new member of the 
New England senatorial group. He was 
born at Westfield, Vermont, January 
10th, 1843. He was educated in those 
typical New England institutions, the old 
New England academies, and is being 
claimed by both the People’s Academy 
of Morrisville and the Lamoille Central 
Academy, in both of which he studied. 
His residence for many years has been 
at Hyde Park, county seat of Lamoille 
county. In addition to his large leather 
interests, he is president of the Lamoille 
County Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany and of the Lamoille County 
National Bank, and Treasurer of the 
Morse Manufacturing Company and the 
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Hyde Park Lumber Company. 

Hyde Park is located in the heart of a 
prosperous dairying section and, with its 
railroad facilities, became a natural point 
for the shipment of hides from the sur- 
rounding farms. From a modest be- 
ginning as a dealer in calf skins, Mr. 
Page has built up an enormous business, 
handling hides from all over the Eastern 
States. The buying and selling, handling, 
sorting, classifying and shipping of these 
vast numbers of hides is a complicated 
business requiring skill and sagacity and 
minute attention to details. A business 
of international scope, as it has grown to 
be, involves the handling and solving of 
big problems, and one can readily un- 
derstand how the business has grown by 
talking with Mr. Page and how Mr. Page 
has grown as one comes to understand 
the business and its many requiremenis. 

He has served in the Vermont House 
of Representatives from 1869 to 1872, 
and in the Vermont Senate from 1874 to 
1876. He was a member of the Republi- 
can State Committee of Vermont from 
1872 to 1890 for a part of which time he 
was secretary and treasurer of the com- 
mittee and from 1886 to 1890 its chair- 
man. He was delegate to the Republican 
National Convention of 1880, and from 
1880 to 1891 held the office of Register 
of Probate. From 1884 to 1888, he was 
savings bank examiner and from 1890 
to 1892 Governor of Vermont. He was 
elected in 1908 to fill the unexpired term 
of Senator Proctor and re-elected to the 
senate by a vote in which members of all 
counties united, 

In educational matters Mr. Page has 
always taken an active interest in his own 
town, in the State of Vermont and now 
in his position of wider influence in the 
United States Senate. His ideas are pro- 
gressive and his earnestness is that of a 
man who has himself risen by his own 
efforts and desires the blessings of a 
thorough education for the boys and girls 
whose circumstances and ambitions he 
so thorqughly understands. If his bill 
for national aid to the states in industrial 
education becomes a law, he will have 
conferred a lasting benefit on his own 
State of Vermont as well as on all the 
other States of the Union. Vermont is 
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peculiarly situated so as to reap great 
benefit from such a movement, a situa- 
tion which she shares with many of the 
Western States. 

This is not the place for the discussion 
of the provisions of this measure. It is 
only mentioned here as typical of the 
man and his work, his spirit and the 
sagacity with which he is using his high 
office for the common good. 

These facts point to a life of service 
and tireless work. And they also em- 
phasize what we have previously said as 
to the direction in which Senator Page is 
likely to develop as a member of the 
United States Senate. 

Senator Page thoroughly represents 
Vermont. He is a typical Vermonter. 
He is a native of the State, educated in 
its schools and has been moulded by its 
traditions and ideals. As he wins for 
himself, he wins for his state, an im- 
portant and influential place in national 
affairs. One of the least of the states in 
population and wealth, Vermont has 
always taken a high rank through the 
type of its citizenship. In the person of 
Senator Page this proud leadership bids 
fair to be maintained for many years to 
come. 


A WISE SUITOR. 


“No, Harold,” said the girl of twenty- 
eight, “I cannot marry you.” 

She was quite firm about it, 

“It is just as well,” said the man of 
thirty, sighing deeply, ‘though I love you 
dearly, it would be embarrassing, when 
you were my wife, to have people taking 
you for my daughter.” 

After which, of course, all he had to 
do was to measure her finger for the ring. 
—September Woman’s World. 





This season Miss Helen Ware will ap- 
pear in a new play, Henry B. Harris, her 
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manager, having selected a drama by 
George Broadhurst, entitled, “The Price,” 
for the use of the young emotional 
actress. The play is in three acts. Miss 
Ware will be supported by an excellent 
company and is booked for an engage- 
ment of three weeks at the Hollis Street 
Theatre, Boston. 

The play deals with modern folk and 
conditions and derives its name from the 
old adage of paying the piper. It in- 
volves in the primary plot four people. 
artist, his wife, a doctor friend, and the 
artist’s secretary. Miss Ware will plev 
the part of the secretary. The artist and 
his wife are badly mated and quarrel 
constantly. Into this menage comes the 
secretary and wins love of the painter, 
but the doctor reveals to the girl that 
her feeling for the artist was not genuine 
love but gratitude for the artist’s kind- 
ness and consideration. The secretary 
is in a quandary how to break off her 
relations so that she can marry the doctor 
to whom she has become secretly en- 
gaged. The wife is suspicious of her 
husband and his secretary. The artist 
should undergo an operation but the 
doctor finds his heart action so poor that 
he does not dare to attempt it and tells 
him he is all right, but warns the secre- 
tary that a sudden shock would be fatal. 
The artist, delighted with having escaped 
the knife, announces his determination to 
rid himself of his wife and marry the 
secretary. Face to face with the problem 
she forgets the warning and tells the 
artist she does not love him. The shock 
of this news causes him to fall dead. 

After this tragic event the doctor 
marries the secretary. They are very 
happy. The artist’s widow, in spite of 
the protests of the wife, who fears her, 
is taken into their home as housekeeper. 
She immediately begins to arouse the 
wife’s jealousy and succeeds so well that 
the wife becomes convinced her husband 
is enamoured of a young girl who 1s 
making their home with them. He is 
called out of town and to protect the 
young girl whom he goes to assist lies to 
his wife. The housekeeper discovers the 
lie and tells the wife, 

On the doctor’s return his wife ac- 
cuses him of being false to her. He 
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Miss HELEN WarE IN “THE PRICE” AT THE HOLLIS 


finds that the housekeeper is at the root 
of the trouble and determines to dis- 
charge her. At last, her chance for 
revenge having come, the housekeeper 
tells the doctor that his wife was the 
mistress of her husband, the late artist. 
To prove it she produces the artist’s 
diary and by means of this forces a con- 
fession from the wife, although the 
majority of the entries in the book were 
written by the housekeeper herself. The 
doctor’s Puritan blood is shocked by this 
revelation and he is only prevented from 
casting her off by fear of the scandal 





when suddenly it dawns on him what the 
shock was that caused the artist’s death. 
He flings his wife from him and leaves 
the house. His medicine case is on the 
table and the wife selects a poison with 
which to end her misery but is prevented 
from taking the rash step by a servant. 
This scene leads to the unexpected de- 
nouement which ends the play. 

“The Price,” will give Miss Ware, it 
is said, every opportunity for the display 
of her great ability as an emotional 
actress. In the last act the audience is 
kept at high tension. Mr. Harris has 










Miss GERALDINE O’BrRIEN 


selected for the company to support Miss 
Ware such well known players as Jessie 
Ralph, George W. Barnum, Gertrude 
Dalton, Austin Webb and Margaret Mc- 
Wade. 


Continued success is the reward of the 
Coronation pictures at Tremont Temple. 
They reproduce in colors with all the 
reality of life, the ceremonials and pro- 
cessions of the recent great event in Lon- 
don, and they bring to us the actual 
scenes and incidents exactly as they were. 
Many things have happened recently to 
demonstrate their increasing popularity. 
Mrs. Jack Gardner went one afternoon 
with a friend intending to spend only a 
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APPEARING IN 
TREMONT THEATRE 





“Excuse ME” at THE 


few moments, but remained the whole 
two hours, bought three tickets on her 
way out, and came back later to purchase 
seven seats for a single performance. 
John Hays Hammond, the special am- 
bassador to the Coronation, was an in- 
terested spectator recently, and expressed 
his delight. These are but a few instance 
of many that might be cited. The enter- 
tainment is given twice a day, at 2.30 in 
the afternoon and at 8.15 in the evening. 


The fourth season of the Castle Square 
under John Craig’s direction begins Fri- 
day evening, September 1. The box 
office will open Monday morning at nine 
o'clock for the sale of seats, and until 
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Friday the workmen will be completing 
the repairs and renovation, the refurnish- 
ing, the redecorating and the recarpeting 
which has been going on uninterruptedly 
during the past three weeks. Mr. Craig 
intends to make the coming season 
notable in the history of the Castle 
Square, and to that end he has engaged a 
first class company of players, and 
secured a repertory of standard plays of 
every variety that is certain to please his 
public. 

The opening play will be “The Rese of 
the Rancho,” David Belasco’s romantic 
drama which has never before been given 
in Boston at popular prices. It is a com- 
bination of comedy and emotional drama, 
of spectacle and picturesque action, and 
it will be staged with every possible care 
so as to represent the beautiful scenes of 
Southern California. Its plot concerns 
the fortunes of a Mexican maiden and an 
American visitor to that region and its 
acts pursue their way amid the most 
romantic of scenes and a number of 
strikingly sensational hairbreadth es- 
capes, “The Rose of the Rancho” was 
first produced on any stage in Boston a 
few seasons ago. and this production of 
it at the Castle Square is its first return 
since then. 

The cast will do full justice to the play. 
The role of Juanita, who gives her 
romantic nickname to the play, will be 
acted by Mary Young. and it will bring 
out all her powers. Kearney, her lover, 
will give Mr. Craig an effective character, 
while Don Luis, his rival, will be in the 
hands of Morgan Wallace, who becomes 
a regular member of the company. Other 
principal roles will be played by George 
Hassell, Walter Walker, Al Roberts, 
Robert Middlemas, Gertrude Binley, 
Mabel Colcord and Florence Shirley. 


The success of “Over Night” at the 
Shubert Theatre is something remark- 
able, for crowded houses have been the 
was the redoubtable Sherlock Holmes 
rule during the three weeks of its run 
and the advance sale warrants the pre- 
diction that they will continue through 


. the engagement. This sprightly comedy 


depends for its success upon no one 
quality, aside from its intense humor, 


more than its genial atmosphere. Miss 
Margaret Lawrence, who plays the role 
of one of the two brides, is the ingenue 
of the company and she is exceptionally 
clever. Moreover, she is very pretty 
and altogether fascinating. She has a 
perfect foil in Ernest Truex, who, as 
the milk-fed husband, plays the role to 
life. The others in the cast are excellent, 
but there is no disputing the fact that 
Arthur P. Aylsworth, as the hotel clerk, 
plays the role so cleverly and so originally 
as to extract every particle of laughter 
from the part. 


“Excuse Me,” the episodical farce by 
Rupert Hughes, which began its engage- 
ment at the Tremont Theatre last Mon- 
day night, has already succeeded in shat- 
tering a belief heretofore generally 
prevalent among theatrical producing 
managers, that the conquest of Boston 
was not a wise thing to attempt before 
the middle of September. From the open- 
ing night on the play onward the theatre 
has been accommodating audiences of 
winter holiday season size and box office 
indications are that this condition of 
crowded houses at every performance 
will obtain for many weeks. The ex- 
periences of two dozen persons of widely 
contrasting types who are fellow-pas- 
sengers for several days in an overland 
limited train could hardly fail to be 
amusing even to one not gifted with more 
than average sense of humor, The sub- 
title of “Excuse Me” is “A Pullman 
Carnival” and that is most aptly descrip- 
tive. 





Everyone is still wondering over the 
theft of Mona Lisa, if theft it be. Never 
more needed and never could amateur 
detective find a more delectable op- 
portunity for the exercise of his brilliant 
abilities. For the “regular force” ap- 
pear to be traditionally ineffectual and 
unava lingly zealous in the work of run- 
ning down “clues.” Why don’t some- 
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body buy a box of Havannas and sit 
down in the Louvre and smoke the secret 
out? 

But passing over the absurdity of the 
incident, a deal of discussion has been 
raised over the real merits of the famous 
painting, and the occasion seems to us an 
apt one for comment on a text that much 
needs enlarging. 

There are many people to whom Mona 
Lisa seems intolerable. Why? Because 
they could not tolerate the subject in real 
life. And that is something with which 
every artist must deal—the intrinsic 
beauty of the subject represented. How- 
ever heterodox this may seem from the 
standpoint of “art for art’s sake,” it is 
none the less true that no man is ever 
really educated (or, more properly, mis- 
educated) into such a degree of artifi- 
ciality that he can escape the predilection 
for or against a picture that arises from 
his feeling toward the subject that lies 
back of the picture. In literature to even 
raise the question of this being true 
would be a piece of folly. No one ever 
pretends to “like” a book whose subject 
matter is offensive to him. But plastic art 
has ignored this limitation under which 
literary art regularly works, The painter 
(rather more than the sculptor) has gone 
so far in his enthusiasm for his “art” 
that he is often ready to lavish the wealth 
of his technical skill on the most un- 
worthy themes. That embodiment of 
self-consciousness and feminine cunning 
that goes by the name of “Mona Lisa” is 
not a representation of a type that is ad- 
mirable to the majority of right think- 
ing people. Most of us, could not tolerate 
her society for five minutes. Why, then, 
should we go into raptures over her 
“counterfeit presentiment?” No art can 
make us do so. In a great dramatic 
picture such a character may well have a 
place. As a separate, individual study, it 
becomes a study only, and loses sight of 
the mission of art to interpret and uplift 
the soul. In all of this, we are aware 
of our hopeless provincialism. Some- 
times it has happened that the “prov- 
inces” were the only corners where the 
remnant of truth had any existence, and 
in such instances it is surely good to be 
provincial. At any rate we believe that 
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we are laying down a principle before 
which all works of art must appear for 
final judgment—after it has been decided 


that it is well done, which is to be taken 


for granted (else why bother with the 
performance at all) it remains to ask, 
was it worth doing. The badge of art 
cannot excuse a man from that question 
which is applied so inexorably to all 
other branches of human activity. In- 
deed, we believe that the really great 
artist can almost certainly be told by the 
selection of his subjects. 


New England, never more than this 
summer, has been the mecca of artists. 
This is not only because her seas and 
shores, hills and villages, afford so much 
of inspiration to the seeker for her 
beauty, and her much maligned climate 
is so finely suited to the man who works. 
It is also due to the fact that within her 
boundaries are to be found so large a 
percentage of those whose appreciation 
and purchasing power make the practice 
of the arts possible. No more interesting 
feature of summer life occurs to us than 
the many artist colonies that flourish and 
grow through the New England summer. 





Maria’ Gay and Zenatello are in Cadiz, 
Spain, studying new roles for the coming 


season. Both of them are among the 
most satisfactory artists whom we see in 
Boston opera. Maria Gay’s “Carmen” 
is one of the unique interpretations of 
modern times, Whether we approve her 
daring and realistic insertions or not, we 
are obliged to grant her originality and 
histrionic force. The two artists have 
travelled in Russia, Germany, Italy, 
France and Spain. In Paris they found 
a series of Beethoven concerts in pro- 
gress, under the direction of Weingart- 
ner. They spent several days in classic 
Verona, Barcelona and Arragon, finally 
locating in Cadiz, where they will remain 
until the grand opening performance of . 
Boston Opera in Saint Saens’ “Samson 
and Delilah.” 
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Joseph Lhevinne, the virtuoso pianist, 
whose marvellous technique dazzled us 
several seasons ago, will arrive in 
America on January first. He is remem- 
bered for his marvellous, and breathless 
mastery of the Mendelssohn Presto and 
the Paganini Etude. For encores he 
played such things as the Balakirew 
Oriental Fantasie, “Islamey.” It is to 
be hoped that he will omit the Schulz- 
Evler fricassée of the Strauss’ “Blue 
Danube Waltz” this time. 

Another great pianist who has not been 
heard in this country for three seasons, 
is to come to us this fall. Rudolph 
Ganz,—whose interpretations of Liszt 
compositions are the result of a saner 
and deeper appreciation than Liszt 
usually receives from great pianists,—is 
to play in America during October, 
November and December. Mr. Ganz was 
one of the first of the great pianists to 
champion the so-called “Modern French 
Impressionism” in America. 

There seems to be a low growling over 
the Liszt Rhapsodies as a renewal of the 
discussion as to whether Liszt wrote 
piano music or piano technique. I have 
stated this proposition conversedly. The 
growling is over Liszt’s capability. They 
can only think of the trite old whine that 
the Rhapsodies were a most ordinary 
thing for a musician to write. They 
seem to forget that he wrote the Dante 
Symphony and a Symphonic poem, to 
say nothing of several other things. But 
even granting this lapse of memory, the 
Rhapsodies are not at all bad. Almost 
every composer has at least one elabora- 
tion on some one’s else stunt. ‘ Even 
Beethoven had. And almost every one 
has pulled down the blinds and had an 
enjoyable time with these much maligned 
Rhapsodies at some time during his 
musical existence. Saint Saens is still 
able to endure them. I quote a few 
words from that gentleman on the sub- 
ject: “It is wrong to say that they are 
merely brilliant show pieces; they are, 
in truth, a reconstruction and, one might 
say, a ‘civilizing’ of a whole nation’s 
music, of the greatest interest. What 
the composer had in mind when writing 
them was not technical difficulties which 
did not exist for him but a picturesque 
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effect and the suggested imitation of the 
bizarre orchestra of the gypsies. In none 
of his pianoforte pieces is virtuosity an 
end but always a means. Unless the 
player looks at them from this point of 
view, he misunderstands them and makes 
them unrecognizable.” A few of the 
“great pianists” who play the beautiful 
Etude in D Flat Major, ought to paste 
the above quoting on their pianos. 

In honor of Gustav Mahler, the late 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, two performances of his 
Eighth Symphony will be given in 
Vienna next season. This Symphony 
requires one thousand players and 
singers. Mahler was a serious master 
of music in the best sense. He was a 
master musician, a master conductor and 
a master composer, His works are not 
the sort that have ever or will ever be 
the material out of which a “fad” is 
contrived (a la Debussy). He is a great 
modern composer in the best sense of 
what modernism should be. He was not 
a Romanticist in the popular sense. He 
was not a classicist in the old sense. He 
was a man whose insight saw farther 
than either, as a sane goal. He fused the 
best that is in both of these musical or- 
ders, or at least he attempted to do so, 
and even that, whether he succeeded or 
not, is an achievement in this day of 
riotous sensationalism and maudlin De- 
bussyaic degeneracy. Gustav Mahler 
was a neo-classicist. He will be better 
known for it a half century hence than 
he is recognized by that title now. He 
was not an imitator of any one. He was 
sincere. His creations were not per- 
fumed with personal exoticism. He 
tried to see sanely. His Eighth Sym- 
phony was a colossal achievement. He 
did something,—quite a great deal,— 
toward leading us into a saner musical 
horizon,—toward -the realer, absolute 
music, toward that which Brahms held 
up his hand to proclaim. Brahms might 
have succeeded better, had not the be- 
ginnings and germs of this maudlin 
Romanticism which clutches us to-day, 
already begun to work, 

Felix Weingartner was not anxious to 
come to America for a fortnight of con- 
ducting of operatic performances so he 
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asked what he thought would be a pro- 
hibitive price for such a professional 
visit. However, Henry Russell promptly 
accepted the terms. Weingartner will 
come to America in February. He will 
conduct Tristan and Isolde in Boston 
twice, with Nordica and Schumann- 
Heink, and Urius and Faust and Tosca 
with Miss Marcel. The programmes 
which he will give in this country will 
include some of his own compositions. 
Before coming to this country Weingart- 
ner and Miss Marcel will make several 
tours in Europe, including one in 
Northern Russia and one in Southern 
Russia and Poland. The Vienna Phil- 
harmonic concerts are still under his 
direction. 


BOIS ~ 
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MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS 


This charming story brings into clear 
relief the qualities which have given such 
wide popularity to the work of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. The New York Herald 
says of this author that she is “of all her 
celebrated women contemporaries, per- 
haps the most difficult to catalogue 
precisely.” That must have been before 
the publication of this most transparent 
of volumes, or the critic went rather wide 
in his search for phrases. Few volumes 
are allowed to express more directly and 
frankly the author’s personal sympathies 
than this. And it is just because those 
sympathies are broad and sweet that the 
book is so appealing. People do get sick 
of morbid fiction, and honest, wholesome 
sympathies that are expended on what is 
good instead of being mawkishly lavished 
on what is irretrievably bad find, when 
expressed in bright and clever fiction, a 
ready acceptance. 

And Mrs, Riggs (Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin) is always bright and always clever. 
Her work reminds us forcibly of that of 
Louisa M. Alcott—the same brightness 
and good cheer that is always a womanly 
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victory over sorrow and trouble, tiie 
same sad, sweet silence about the world’s 
dark things, and the same patient heroisin 
in good. There is, too, the same sivi- 
plicity of plot and trust in the power vi 
natural situations and domestic syi- 
pathies to win and to hold the interest. 
The father’s death, the struggles of the 
mother and her brood and their triuim- 
phant victory—how many, many times 
has this simple story been told? In plot 
it is hardly broader or deeper than Sun- 
day school literature. But the breadth 
and depth are there, if not in the plot, in 
the brain and heart of the story teller. 
And no bigness or originality of plot 
could replace that, or excuse its absence. 

I would not seem to imply that the 
author is deficient in artistic skill. As a 
craftsman she is much more sure and 
competent than her great predecessor in 
the same field of fiction. Everywhere is 
evidence of that power of selection, 
trained and instinctive, that hits on the 
one most vitally characterizing incident 
or quality. Pictures are drawn in a 
single phrase. We are located by a 
timely word that conjures up time and 
place with an infallible power of sug- 
gestion, 

By this power we move through a very 
real world, a world that we all know a 
great deal about, and the characters, in 
consequence, take on a very real and 
vital presence. 

It is interesting and to some degree 
significant, that this author, not a native 
New Englander, for she was born in 
Philadelphia and has lived for years in 
California, associated with public work 
there, should have selected New England 
as her field. Nowhere else in America 
could she have found the same associa- 
tion of ideas, trains of suggestion and 
connotation of words. Nor would the 
same romantic background attach to 
other localities. And while all of these 
things are admirably suited to her pur- 
pose, they emphasize again the weaith of 
charm that is the New England heritage 
For this and many reasons more, the 
people of New England should and will 
take Mother Carey’s Chickens to their 
hearts. The book is published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., for $1.25. 











IN NEW ENGLAND 


THE INDIAN BOOK. 
The author of Old Harbor and The 


Clammer, in this new book, has given to . 


the children of America a very delight- 
ful account of the real American Indian. 
Mr. William John Hopkins is a master 
of simplicity. The large type and simple, 
direct illustrations increase the ease with 
which its contents can be mastered by 
boys and girls of from six to twelve. 
The book is written in real “‘once-upon-a- 
time” style, and at the same time tells a 
great deal about Indians who are not 
such very bad medicine, and are not 
calculated to make little boys and girls 
dream bad dreams. The volume is 
attractively printed and bound—and is 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., at 
$1.25. 


WORLD LITERATURE BY R. G. 
MOULTON (MACMILLAN CO.) 
“World Literature and Its Place in 

General Culture” is the title of a com- 

prehensive and scholarly volume by 

Richard G. Moulton, Professor of Liter- 

ary Theory and Interpretation in the 

University of Chicago. Mr. Moulton is 

also well-known as a university extension 

lecturer in literature in Engiand and 

America. In the preface the author says: 

“This book presents a conception of 

World Literature not in the sense of the 

sum total of particular literatures, but as 

a unity, the literary field seen in perspec- 

tive from the point of view of the Eng- 

lish-speaking peoples.” 
In an introductory chapter he makes 

a plea for the reading of foreign litera- 

ture in translation. He admits that 

something is lost by this but seems to 
think he has solved that difficulty by ask- 
ing whether that which is lost is litera- 
ture. He says that it is merely language. 

It seems an unscholarly plea, inasmuch as 

literature has no function except as an 

interpretation of life as it is lived and I 

do not believe this can be felt in anything 

like as forcible a way in translation. 
Another introductory chapter is called, 

“The Literary Pedigree of the English- 

speaking Peoples”; another, “World 

Literature from the English Point of 

View.” 
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He makes exhaustive explanation of 
the great Literary Bibles. He classifies 
them thus:—The Holy Bible, Classical 
Epic and Tragedy, Shakespeare, Dante 
and Milton, Versions of the Faust Story. 
In a chapter on Comparative Reading he 
mentions, as evolving from the story of 
Alcestis, The Alcestis of Euripides, 
Browning’s Balaustion, Alcestis the 
Second of Alfieri, Love of Alcestis in 
William Morris’s Earthly Paradise, 
Longfellow’s Golden Legend. Another 
comparative Reading Group includes The 
Bacchanals of Euripides, the Book of 
Ecclesiastics, the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayam, Tennyson’s Vision of Sin, the 
Second book of Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, 

In a chapter on the Essay in World 
Literature he shows its Hebraic origin 
and speaks of what he calls Wisdom 
Literature and especially Ecclesiasticus. 
The Essay he develops out of the Gnome. 
He next considers the modern counter- 
part,—Essays of the Bacon type. He 
then believes that in Tupper and Walt 
Whitman there was a reversion to the 
Hebraic type. The Hellenic origin is less 
marked, especially Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius, Modern Counterpart, Type of 
Pascal and La Rochefoucauld. In the 
Modern Essayists he notes a reversion to 
the original type with enlargement,— 
Macaulay, Saint-Beuve, Emerson. He 
speaks of these as the interest of per- 
sonality flashed on variety of topics. 

It is a most thorough and exhaustive 
and painstaking work and invaluable to 
students of literature. It is written in 
clear crisp style and shows keen insight 
and vast knowledge. A bibliography at 
the end of the volume and a complete 
syllabus increase the value of the work. 


“KENNEDY SQUARE” 


One turns to a novel by Francis Hop- 
kinson Smith with the same intent as one 
turns to a lacrymose sunset of late 
Autumn, or Chicken a la Maryland, or a 
Song Without Words by Mendelssohn; 
sure of receiving back a certain charac- 
teristic mood, an emotion experienced a 
hundred times before, but still delightful 
a hundred times again to dally with; an 
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emotion not violently elevating, but sure 
to hold for one something of the nostal- 
gic, the chivalrous, the peace-bearing. In 
“Kennedy Square” (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York) devotees of Mr. Smith 
will find precisely what they have been 
accustomed to find each time one of his 
full and mellow volumes has dropped 
from the press—except that here the 
characteristic Smithian qualities seem 
epitomized with remarkable completeness 
—one could hardly pick from among his 
works a more roundly characteristic 
volume. 

The ante-bellum South is here, of 
course, rather the traditional than the 
real thing—but this is the fault of Mr. 
Smith’s emphasis, The arbiter and en- 
sample of all the gentlemanly virtues this 
time bears the name of St. George Wil- 
mot Temple, known even to the well- 
behaved town of Kennedy Square as 
“Gentleman George.” There is rather 
more in the way of actual story than the 
author sometimes vouchsafes us, work- 
ing up towards the end into a few pages 
of melodrama comme il faut. In all 
justice let it be said that the young fellow 
who is the cause of most of the rumpus 
is a likable chap, if somewhat explosive. 
Mr. Edgar A, Poe is brought into the tale 
by the forelock, as it were, but puts up a 
rather sorry appearance; we suspect that 
he would have shone to better advantage 
in other company. The minor characters 
—the colored servants, the townspeople 
—are beautifully done, whether con- 
ceived in a vain grave or gay. We have 
enjoyed Mr. Smith’s well-bred story and 
we are sure that many readers will do 
likewise, which is a comforting thought, 
for America needs Mr. Smith, and this is 
Mr. Smith at his best. 


“The NE’ER-DO-WELL” 


Kirk Anthony’s one aversion was work 
—under that name. Not that he objected 
to physical activity, if he could be certain 
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that it served no useful end; he played 
good football while at college, never al- 
lowing his studies to interfere with his 
education, so that four years after 
bluffing through his finals he found him- 
self still coach of a winning team. Nor 
was he by any means averse to leading 
the rough-house on the night following 
the big game. It was rather successful 
rough-house ; the team ended by killing a 
detective and letting a thief loose on the 
town, which latter, by way of kind 
regards, doped Mr. Kirk Anthony and 
put him aboard a steamer bound for 
Panama. 

All this is merely by way of introduc- 
tion to Rex Beach’s new and diverting 
history of “The Ne’er-Do-Well” (Harper 
& Brothers, New York). Kirk’s further 
adventures begin when he finds himself 
next morning bound for the Isthmus, sea- 
sick and penniless. He falls in with a 
lady aboard ship whose diplomatic at- 
tainments are truly marvelous, by whose 
aid he is introduced upon arrival to 
official circles and rapidly finds a job. 
Here he actually works, during the hours 
when he is not having highly colored ad- 
ventures and developing a promising 
romance, Then suddenly papa becomes 
acquainted with the facts, writes to his 
prodigal offspring proposing to pay off 
his debts and provide him with a situa- 
tion out West. Kirk gets in his come- 
back at-the old man by sending him the 
astounding news that he has no debts to 
pay and will require a salary of about 
six thousands dollars a year; also that 
his wife doesn’t like the West. This 
sounds like the end, but it isn’t—quite. 
The reader who gets this far will prob- 
ably want to finish for himself. 

To suggest that Mr. Beach’s story has 
any serious purpose outside pure enter- 
tainment would be absurd. The char- 
acters are stereotyped; the action is 
rapid, impossible, melodramatic ; the nar- 
ration coarse, undeniably forceful, and 
— the qualities that make for big 
sales. 

















We are publishing this month a second complete novel by 

















the author of “The Mammon of Unrighteousness,’ which 
pleased so many of our readers. In this new production, Miss 
Jane Belfield has presented with appreciation and sympathy 
one of those tense situations which are only possible to the 
complexities of modern life. Of our own day, also, is the 
humanitarian feeling, the human brotherhood transcending 
conventional restrictions (not despising or ignoring them) out 
of which the primary situation of her story grows. In this 
story Miss Belfield has achieved a distinct success in a most 
difficult field and one cultivated only by the masters of the art 
of story writing. Over and above all, Miss Belfield writes a 
story, not a sociological essay nor a “problem” drama, but a \ 
good story that could be told by a fireside on a winter’s night. 
There is none of that overstrained effort after significance 
that drives so many readers away from fiction of this type. 


“Locusts” will interest and delight you. 














HE man was on his way to prison, 
The girl was on her way to be 
married. 

He had stood, handcuffed be- 
tween his guards, an hour at Charing 
Cross Station bareheaded in the rain, 
waiting for the train that was to convey 
him to the jail. The crowd passed, turned 
curiously and pointed, whispering. Then 
a rumor as to the identity of the dis- 
tinguished looking prisoner spread 
through the station, and little groups of 
two and three waited to watch, whisper 
and point again, comparing the high 
brow, thin cheeks and smooth shaven, 
pointed chin with his portrait in the 
papers they held. 

The man did not raise his eyes—so 
that those who mocked, could see only 
the silent figure standing motionless, 
pilloried in shame. 

The outgoing train was late. Still the 


man stood and waited, while another 
crowd poured from the restaurant. 
Then it was that the girl, having fin- 
ished her luncheon, turned in the direc- 
tion of the pointing, whispering groups 
and saw—the man! 
The very man who had for the last 








hour occupied her thoughts! She knew 
the face for all its downcast eyes—the 
face that she had glimpsed from the car 
window earlier in the day. As their 
trains passed, hers had slowed at the 
station above where his had stopped, and 
she had noticéd this white emaciated 
face, delicately beautiful, gazing at the 
trees with such a fever of intensity, she 
had wondered—was the man _ going 
blind? But for an instant the pale eyes 
had shifted looking into hers—and she 
had not forgotten the agony of that 
glance. 

The girl paused. She looked at the 
white face of the prisoner almost 
womanish in its refinement—at his sullen 
guards, coarsely impatient at the delay. 
She looked at the curious crowd—the 
falling rain, The man raised his eyes. 
With sudden impulse the girl dropped 
her bag, and opened her umbrella. 

“T can’t bear it,” she said simply and 
moved to his side as the prisoner’s eyes 
slowly lifted again to meet the agony of ° 
pity in hers, “if you let it break your 
heart.” 


II. 


It-was over. The man had gone. At 
first his surly guards had objected. 
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“The rain won't ’urt ‘im, leddy. It 
wets ’is betters.” 

But the girl’s blue eyes had plead— 
and the girl’s soft voice. 

“Let me stand by him, please. Let me 
stand by you, please—” as though she 
asked an audience of the king. 

The guards had mumbled a gruff con- 
sent—the man had not spoken. 

Only his eyes lifted and fell—lifted 
and fell—and each time they lifted, they 
turned to the girl—and each time the 
girl hoped a little edge of their anguish 
was dulled. 

It must have been fifteen minutes that 
she stood there. The crowd nudged each 
other, knowingly. 

“His girl!” a woman grinned edging 
near. ‘His girl!” 

“One of them,” another answered— 
but the girl’s ears were closed, She con- 
tinued to earnestly regard the man as 
though they two were alone on a desert 
island. 

And the girl put all the intensity of 
her pity and sympathy and belief in the 
man into her look—that he might, she 
hoped, have something to take to prison 
with him—since he was deserted of his 
friends, 

The minutes seemed hours. She 
wanted the prisoner to know she had not 
heard of him, nor why he was here. As 
his train pulled in and the guards edged 
nearer, before she closed her umbrella, 
the girl bent forward. 

he man’s hands were bound—she 
must not seem to see—to insult him by 
an offered handclap. She looked deep 
into the dumb eyes that continued to 
regard her as from the car window they 


had regarded the passing trees—as 
though compelling the vision. 
“Tt am from the country,” the girl 


whispered fervently. “Good-bye.” 
The prisoner did not answer—but she 
knew he heard. 


“Good-bye,” she said again. “Good- 
bye!” 
He was hurried to the train. The girl 


found that she had missed hers—but 
there was another in two hours. 

Then she was suddenly aware that she 
had become the centre of curiosity. A 
young man, in a checked suit, came hur- 
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rying towards her. He drew a tablet 
from his coat pocket. 

“Friend of the prisoner, miss?” 

The girl turned away. 

“Oh, come now—don’t be so scarce. 
No harm meant! I’m reporter on “The 
Strand.’ What’s your name, miss?” 

The girl walked into the waiting room 
and calmly addressed the matron in 
charge. 

“Will you dismiss this person, please?” 
she asked pleasantly. ‘He is annoying 
me.” 

The officious gentleman in_ the 
checked suit vanished at the nod of 
authority. 

“Thank you,” the girl deposited her 
umbrella, her bag, and herself in a 
secluded corner. “I have two hours to 
wait for my train.” 

She drew a little brown book from her 
pocket and began to read. But she did 
not turn the page for one line caught her 
thoughts and held them. 

“And I will restore to you the years 
that the locust hath eaten.” 

The girl’s lips repeated the verse again 
and again, as though she derived some 
secret, intangible comfort from the 
pledge: 

“I will restore to you the years that 
the locust hath eaten—that the locust 
hath eaten.” 


III. 


The woman approached the shop un- 
certainly—glancing timidly at the array 
of jewelry in the window, and the 
watcher guessed she was making her first 
visit to the pawnbroker, She opened the 
door quickly lest her courage should fail 
and the man across the way, followed. 
A moment he waited on the door step. 
She must have time to make her business 
known—then he closed the door noise- 
lessly and stood by her side. 

The woman had opened a_ small 
chamois bag and laid four diamond rings 
on the counter. 

“Can you give me four hundred dol- 
lars for these?” she asked timidly. 

“Four hundred dollars?” The broker 
carried the rings to the window, exam- 
ined them, and whispered to his assistant. 
The woman’s eye followed—evidently 
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unconscious of the man by her side. 

“Seventy-five dollars apiece, madam,” 
the dealer returned the rings decisively— 
spreading out his hands with a deprecat- 
ing smile, “Three hundred dollars for 
the lot, we can advance you.” 

“But,” the visitor returned with effort 
—her face suffused with red, “they are 
surely worth more than a thousand. I 
know how much they cost.” 

“But—madam knows we cannot ad- 
vance so much. We are not buying the 
rings, madam. We are—” 

“Let me see the rings,”’ the man by the 
woman’s side held out his hand for the 
little chamois bag. “I beg of you, 
madam. Yes’—disregarding the pawn- 
broker’s indignant protest—‘‘they are 
easily worth much more than a thousand. 
I will advance that sum if madam will 
allow me.” He glanced gravely into the 
upturned, feverish face. No—she did 
not recognize him, 

“Yes—yes, take them—do. I will 
gladly sell them for that,” the other re- 
turned breathlessly. 

“Suppose we conclude the matter else- 
where?” The man opened the door for 
her to pass. “Will madam step with me 
to the bank ?” 

The woman dropped her veil. Her 
gray eyes dark with desperate, frightened 
appeal lifted a moment to his. 

“Where—where is the bank?” 

“Around the corner—on the avenue.” 
He slipped the little bag reluctantly into 
his pocket. How unpracticed she was! 
She might as readily have given the rings 
to a thief. Her name—what was her 
name? Twenty years he had wondered 
—eighteen years he had searched for 
her. A moment since from the window 
of a street car he had glimpsed her pass- 
ing face and followed—and now to lose 
it again after twenty years! 

The man thought quickly. They had 
reached the bank. He went to the teller’s 
window, He was grateful for the length 
of the waiting line that gave him op- 
portunity to study her through the corner 
of his eye. 

Not changed, he thought gratefully— 
but matured. The woman had lived, 
but the woman had arrived. The reddish 
hair drawn smoothly back from her un- 
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lined forehead was not touched by gray. 
The woman had taught herself not to 
frown. The corners of her mouth lifted 
by habit. But the eyes had not lost their 
look of innocent confidence—eyes that 
yet might soften with instant sympathy 
for a prisoner standing bare-headed in 
the rain. Steadfast gray eyes in the 
flower-like face—usually masked in 
calm, he was sure, though now they 
glanced apprehensively at every passer- 
by! 
"Wihiows did the woman dread? What 
had the years done to her? 

His turn came at the window. The 
woman’s eyes were on him as he cashed 
his check for a thousand dollars. 

“Shall we walk on?” the man ven- 
tured earnestly. ‘Perhaps you might be 
observed or even followed if I give it to 
you here.” 

The woman hesitated. ‘Let us go to 
the nearest drug store and phone for a 
cab,” she returned nervously. 

“As you please.” 

He followed her across the street, his 
brain benumbed at the thought of losing 
her. As they waited, he made ready a 
tiny packet. Before he could decide upon 
any plan of action, the cab arrived. In 
silence he walked with her to the curb, 
and—still in silence, handed her the roll 
of money. 

“Thank you!” the woman whispered 
fervently. “I am not ungrateful—but 
oh, I don’t want to tell you my address. 
Ask the driver to go up the avenue.” 

“But—aren’t you going to count it?” 
She stepped inside. He leaned forward. 

‘““No—no”—her hand closed feverishly 
on the little packet—“I am sure the 
money is all right. Thank you—thank 
you again and—good-bye!” 

The woman sank back in the carriage 
—turned instinctively and saw him 
standing there, looking after her in 
dumb bewilderment. 

With sudden impulse she leaned far 
out the window. “Marcia!” she called 
with reckless gratitude. “Marcia!” 

The man’s eyes lightened apprecia- 
tively. He lifted his hat. She could see 
his curly hair was thickly sprinkled with 
gray. As he bowed low, she was glad 
she had acted upon her sudden impulse. 
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Then shaking with nervous reaction the 
woman sank back in one corner. Her 
hand unclosed lifelessly and the packet 
dropped into her lap, Mechanically she 
opened the roll—a thousand dollars in 
one hundred dollar notes, the last bill 
tightly wrapped around something hard. 

Wonderingly she unrolled the note. 
Was it—could it be possible? Her little 
chamois bag dropped ‘out—the same little 
bag that had a moment since held her 
rings! 

She opened it as in a dream. Still as 
in a dream the four diamond rings fell 
into her hand. Had he then forgotten 
the rings? A tiny slip of paper was 
thrust through the loop of the large 
solitaire. The woman read with breath- 
less haste: 

“No—lI have not forgotten the rings. 
Do you remember Charing Cross station 
twenty years ago—and a certain prisoner 
whom you sheltered from the rain? The 
prisoner remembers.” 

Twenty years ago—twenty years! 
Marcia began to sc’—wearily, childishly 
for all that might have been averted 
twenty years ago—slow convulsive sobs, 
she was so horribly tired, checked sud- 
denly by the long habit of control. Yes 
she remembered now—the prisoner—the 
mocking crowd. It was on her mar- 
riage eve—yes, the woman remembered. 

“T’ll keep the diamonds for him,” she 
thought desperately, “but I’ll have to 
spend the money—I’ll have to spend it” 
—with fierce eagerness—“to get away— 
to get away!” 


Iv. 


Marcia stood on the porch of the bun- 
galow and watched the purple mist rising 
from the valley. The cross on White 
Face mountain would not be visible for 
hours. Adrienne, her daughter, and 
Isabelle Small, one-time governess to 
Adrienne, now the much prized com- 
panion and friend to both, were canoeing 
on Mirror Lake. 

Marcia threw back her darkly auburn 
head, which this her thirty-eighth birth- 
day had not yet touched with gray, and 
drew long rapt breaths of the bracing 
air. She had been so glad to escape to 
this quiet retreat, After a hot, noisy 
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night in a New York hotel she had taken 
the train for Placid, with her little 
family of two. She recalled being sud- 
denly awakened as the train slowed by a 
certain station and parting the curtains 
of her sleeping berth to look out upon a 
green hillside and an old fashioned inn 
with a deer head on the sign, bearing the 
words, “Adirondack Lodge.” 

And now she was indeed in the heart 
of the cool, green woods! She had 
begged Adrienne and Isabelle to let her 
spend the morning alone. For Marcia 
had a fancy to walk to the ends of the 
earth to-day. In such an atmosphere, one 
could walk forever; and to this woman 
the ends of the earth were always beck- 
oning invitingly. 

She donned her short walking skirt, a 
thick white sweater, and soft felt hat 
for it was early spring and cold in the 
mountains. Then she set off briskly, her 
hands in her pockets, her mouth pursed 
for a whistle—though Marcia never 
could whistle—but to-day in despite of 
all the years had done to her, in despite 
of what yet loomed in the future, she 
felt gay and strangely young. She was 
conscious of an elation of body—a 
buoyancy of spirits, for she had at- 
tained to the capacity to enjoy the 
present moment—since after all the 
future was not yet. 

As she tramped along—the mother of 
a girl eighteen years of age—she knew 
herself to be at heart a girl and more 
vigorous in body than Adrienne whose 
delicacy had been a source of great 
anxiety from her bitrh. Marcia blamed 
herself that she had been persuaded at 
that time to go to Italy. There she had 
been prostrated with the Roman fever, 
and there the baby of whose feeble life 
she had despaired, was prematurely born. 
Even in the midst of to-day’s exhilara- 
tion, the thought of the girl was never 
apart from the mother’s mind. 

But Isabelle Small was with Adrienne, 
and next to Marcia, the prim maiden 
lady loved her child. 

At the thought of Isabelle, the pedes- 
trian smiled. Isabelle the tall and 
angular—Isabelle, her own schoolmate 
of the long ago, for her continual mor- 
tification named Small—Isabelle, who 
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declared she would write after her name 
—as did John Halifax, gentleman—/sa- 
belle Small, spinster. Yet Miss Small 
was no older than Marcia herself and 
Marcia was young—very young this 
sunny, windy morning. So young that 
the chipmunk maunching in the middle 
of the way, stood to watch her a moment 
ere he darted into the underbrush. 

Marcia glanced happily up into the 
swaying branches. She trod on_ air. 
Light clouds blown by the wind scudded 
across the blue sky. For her every leaf 
sang. She stood a moment to listen to 
the pzan of the thick trees on either side 
the road and to draw long deep breaths 
of balsam. 

She could not see, but she could hear 
the bubbling of a brook down the valley. 
It trickled noisily over the stones calling 
—calling to her. Marcia could find no 
path through the thick pines to the 
brook. So she went on—the scent of 


balsam in her nostrils, the song of the 


brook in her ear—and by and by the path 
dipped into the valley, the voice of the 
brook rang clearer—and soon Marcia 
and the brook were alone in the heart of 
the mountains. 

Forgotten the twenty years of her 
humiliation—the absent duty—even the 
child forgot! Marcia had the world to 
herself—the mountains remembered it 
was her birthday—so the woman came 
down into the valley and stood with 
clasped hands looking up at the circling 
hills. 

Marcia had not explored this path be- 
fore. She must have walked for hours— 
the cold sun was high as she followed the 
brook back into the woods, crossing on 
the smooth flat stones. Now the shade 
grew dense and here the water was 
deeper. Perhaps the stream emptied into 
a still pool hidden in the thick brush. 
She made no noise as she parted the 
bushes—yes as she had supposed—a still, 
dark pool. 

Suddenly the woman stopped—trans- 
fixed as in stone. On the opposite bank, 
a man—or was it a boy ?—stood motion- 
less, looking into the untroubled pool. 
In his right hand he held a revolver. 
And slowly as the watcher gazed, the 
hand moved towards his forehead. 
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“Wait!” Marcia stepped from the 
brush. “For God’s sake, wait one mo- 
ment! You can do it any time.” 

The youth saw her—started—shook 
with a mighty trembling and slowly his 
hand dropped. 

Then Marcia stepped quietly to his 
side and took the pistol from his clenched 
fingers. The boy sank upon the ground. 
" “Why did you come?” he moaned 
fiercely. “It would have been over by 
now.” 

“T am not so sure,” the woman re- 
turned—her voice strong with a great 
calm. “There are those who believe no 
problem may be shirked—that all issues 
await their solution, somewhere.” 

“Why did you stop me?” he continued 
unheedingly. “It would have been 
settled by now. I say it would have 
been !” 

Marcia seated herself on the ground 
beside him, 

“Will you let me throw the pistol into 
the pool? I am a woman you know and 
it makes me nervous.” 

The boy did not answer. Marcia 
reached out and dropped the weapon into 
the still water that opened to receive it. 
At that, the boy—he could not have been 
more than seventeen—raised his young, 
miserable face and looked at her. Mar- 
cia noted quietly that he was extremely 
handsome, dark almost womanly look- 
ing—a foreign face, his slight, straight 
features decidedly Grecian—the color of 
his hair and skin, Italian. His darkly 
troubled eyes sought hers like the eyes 
of a wounded animal. His long hand 
pointed shakingly towards the pool. 

“You hear,” he whispered tensely, as 
the water closed over the weapon, “it 
was deep enough to hide me. I threw a 
stone in first. You hear how long it took 
to reach the bottom.” 

Marcia turned her eyes from the young 
wretched face to the widening circles 
that followed the splash. 

“You make me sick,” she murmured 
faintly. “Did you want to poison the 
brook? Why you—you are younger than 
Adrienne. You are scarcely born into 
the world. Promise me—promise me to 
live a week longer. Come home with me 
and try to live one week.” 
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The boy shook his head. “I can’t,” he 
returned desperately, “I can’t live so 
long.” 

The tears gathered in Marcia’s eyes. 
“Oh come!” she cried, “do come—I have 
been through the Red Sea myself. Oh, 
come! I know you can!” The tears rolled 
slowly down her cheeks—she held out 
her hands to him, “oh come and try!” 

The boy looked hopelessly into her 
face a moment, then buried his in her 
outstretched hands. And as he clung to 
her the storm broke. To and fro he 
rocked in a very abandon of grief—his 
slight frame shaking with the violence of 
his sobs and Marcia held him, whispering 
beneath her breath. ; 

“God!” she murmured again and yet 
again, “God!” 

And overhead the cheerful wind 
rustled the branches of the sweet smell- 
ing pines and a blue, sunny sky looked 
smilingly down. 

By and by, the boy’s convulsive sob- 
bing ceased, his head sunk in Marcia’s 
lap—a long time his limp body lay with- 
out sign of life, till she thought vaguely 
of dipping her handkerchief in the pool 
and laying it on his brow. 

“But not that pool,” the woman shud- 
dered, “not that.” 

“Boy!” she called to him as though he 
were a great distance off. “Boy!”—and 
turned his face to stroke the thick damp 
hair from his blue-veined forehead. 

Then very slowly the lad opened his 
eyes and looked up into her face with the 
helplessly trustful look of a little child. 
“What am I to do now?” he whispered 
faintly. 

“You are to come home with me.” 

“What shall you tell them—you do not 
live alone?” 

Marcia mused a moment, “They know 
I am hard up’—frankly—‘“T shall tell 
them you could not find accommodations 
at the hotels and that I am taking you for 
the summer.” 

“For a week,” he corrected gently. 

“We shall see when the week has 
passed,” she returned as though the lad 
were Adrienne. ‘Come now.” 

“Yes—I will come.” The boy gathered 
his long figure and stood head and shoul- 
ders above her. Marcia as she gazed up 





at him felt all the pitiful immaturity of 
his youth. A thought of the overgrown, 
under fed boys in Squeers’s school oc- 
curred to her. She felt that her deepest 
sympathy ought to go out to girls since 
she was the mother of a girl, but awk- 
ward boys with hands and feet to grow 
up to, appealed to her—perhaps because 
of their coming strength, with a greater 
realization of their present need. 

And this boy—he was not awkward— 
he was not overgrown. The hand he 
shyly yet manfully extended to help her 
rise, was not out of proportion to the 
rest of his body ; but there must be some- 
thing lacking in his mental stature which 
had driven him to this—something out of 
proportion to the boy’s present grasp— 
perhaps something even great and strong 
to the measure of which he would yet 
attain. Marcia smiled hopefully as she 
clasped the proffered hand. Then they 
turned away from the pool and silently 
followed the singing brook together. 

V. 


The heavy white mist had not lifted 
from Whiteface. Adrienne swung in the 
porch hammock, absently gazing towards 
Cobble Hill. From her green nest be- 
hind the vines, the girl could see Mirror 
Lake shining beneath the pines—could 
hear a phonograph played in the boat 
house. 

By and by a child came up the path 
selling wild flowers and balsam cushions. 
Adrienne. bought an armful of daisies 
and still absently, began to pluck the 
petals. 

After a while Marcia came to the 
doorway and stood a moment smilingly 
regarding the restless little figure half 
covered with daisies. 

“Maman,” the girl began listlessly, as 
Marcia drew long breaths of the crisp 
air, “sniffing the pines again, maman?” 

“Balsam!” the other returned happily. 
“Everywhere balsam! Where is Isabelle 
this morning?” 

“Gone to pilot Neil to the one and 
only tailor shop.” 

“Why didn’t you go, dear?” Marcia 
came nearer and bent over the hammock 
—her gray eyes resting on the dark. 
quaint face, with their look of never- 
failing solicitude. Her fingers smoothed 
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lovingly the broad white part of 
Adrienne’s heavy dark hair, wandered 
over the straight brows and_ curved 
lashes of the long, narrow eyelids. 

“Why didn’t you go, little girl?” she 
repeated tenderly. 

Adrienne’s dark eyes—so dark as to 
seem almost black, lifted languidly. “Too 
tired, maman.”’ 

“But you haven’t done anything this 
morning to make you tired, my baby.” 

The slight figure drew itself together 
beneath the daisies. “But I climbed 
Cobble Hill with Neil yesterday and that 
is enough exercise for me for a week.” 

“Then why not go out on the lake to- 
day, Adrienne?” 

“We are going canoeing when Neil 
comes back.” 

“Are you having a good time, 
Adrienne?” Marcia’s eyes wistfully met 
the girl’s limpid gaze. 

“Yes, maman.” 

“Neil has been with us two months. I 
thought at first he would tire you out 
tramping around so much together, but 
you seemed to be stronger and to enjoy 
it. Lately you seem—well, listless again. 
Is there any—any reason, Adrienne?” 

“Maman”—the girl’s red mouth lifted 
at the corners—a trick caught from 
Marcia—the only evidence as Miss Small 
declared, so unlike was she to her mother 
in all other respects, that Adrienne has 
not been left upon the parental doorstep 
—“you are just imagining things again. 
Wouldn’t I tell you if there were any- 
thing? Don’t I always tell you, maman? 
I am tired of the daisies—put them in 
water.”—for it was Adrienne who com- 
manded and Marcia who obeyed. 

The mother stooped to gather the 
white star flowers. 

“There they are!” Isabelle Small and 
Neil Gower came out of the wood. 

Straightly tall and spare, was Isabelle 
Small, spinster. From the brown eyes 
that looked uncompromisingly upon men 
and things, to the tip of her slender foot, 
Miss Small was the embodiment of her 
own ideas with one exception—her short, 
thick curls. For Isabelle, proud of the 
brown locks that curled riotously over 
her finely shaped head, refused in spite 
of her thirty-eight years and her rigid 
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exclusion of other feminine graces, to 
confine them save with a narrow black 
ribbon. 

“But—it’s not consistent, 
Marcia had once demurred. 

“No—but—I never meant or mean to 
be consistent, Marcia, so don’t expect it. 
You wear your hair to please yourself— 
so do I,” 

Thereafter Miss Small’s curls were 
accepted as part of the family melange. 
Without relatives and exceedingly re- 
served by nature, the good maiden was 
devoted to Marcia and Adrienne, who 
both returned her love with equal fervor 
—Adrienne because she was accustomed 
to Isabelle from the beginning, depended 
upon and regarded her as a sister— 
Marcia not only from old memories, but 
because of Miss Small’s devotion to 
Adrienne and sturdy championship of 
herself though the stormy scenes of her 
married life, 

Beside all this, Isabelle Small was her- 
self a quaint personality. Her gift of 
ready humor lightened Adrienne’s in- 
herited moroseness and supplemented 
Marcia’s bright moods. Never out of 
temper, Isabelle’s philosophy was, as she 
constantly averred “to be honest and to 
grin”—which same proverb she put in 
unfailing practice herself, advising her 
friend to meet the sometimes impossible 
conditions of her own life with one 
slight reservation—‘ ‘to be honest’ when 
possible, ‘and to grin’—for I would like 
to keep you on earth a little longer, 
Marcia—and to be honest with a man 
like George—God forbid! He wouldn't 
appreciate it—a hopeless i‘ar never does. 
He would think you were trying to beat 
him with his own weapons.” 

Such was Isabelle Small, spinster—as 
she came up the path with the lad 
Marcia had adopted but two short 
months ago. And Neil Gower had not 
lost a look of haunting trouble, a certain 
nervous expectation of manner; but the 
two months in the mountain bungalow 
had restored the lad to a saner attitude of 
mind. Foreign-looking, like Adrienne, 
a child of the south, his physizue had 
none of the delicacy which characterized 
hers. Tall as Isabelle, his seventeen 
years had not given the youth time to 
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meet his height with equal robustness. 

Adrienne was darkly pretty in oriental 
fashion—but this lad was almost woman- 
ly beautiful. His perfect features, the 
fine chiseling of his face, redeemed from 
effeminacy by the square chin, his 
broad brow, his wonderful eyes—which 
Miss Small had confided to Marcia were 
wasted upon a man—the olive of his 
skin whose bright color fitfully came and 
went, made of Neil Gower’s—a face not 
to be forgotten. Strangers whom they 
met on their walks turned to look at him 
—much to the lad’s discomfiture—for 
upon this as indeed upon all personal 
subjects, he was abnormally sensitive. 

“You go through life, Neil—turning a 
raw side to the world—a living invitation 
to folk to come and sprinkle red pepper,” 
Isabelle had protested. “What difference 
does it make what anybody thinks ?”— 
but that was just the point where the 
lad’s mind balked. It made to Neil 
Gower a vital difference what people 
thought. 

Marcia had asked the youth no ques- 
tions and he had volunteered no informa- 
tion. Isabelle had accepted him as 
another of Marcia’s absurd missions. 
Adrienne had taken one of her violent 
fancies to this lad but one year younger 
than herself; and Marcia glad to see the 
girl interested, lifted out of herself, 
allowed matters to take their own course. 

So that after a week of indecision, 
Neil had apparently thought no more of 
the dark pool in the forest and had 
quietly fitted into the little household at 
Placid. 

“Well, Neil”—the girl sprang out of 
the hammock scattering a flood of golden 
petals—“did you find the tailor? And 
what have you there?” 

“Oh, another pillow,” Isabelle laughed 
as the lad shyly offered a square cushion 
ornamented with a moosehead and the 
legend: “Of thy balsam and thy resin! 
Give me of thy balm, oh fir tree—” 

“That’s from Hiawatha—memories of 
the woods, you know.” 

“But we .found the tailor shop, 
Adrienne,” Neil returned eagerly. “There 
was a stuffed bear outside. A little boy 
was having his picture taken standing 
under the bear, and as his mother snap- 
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ped the camera, he whispered, “Tell them 
at home that’s a picture of me and the 
bear I shot!” 

Adrienne smiled appreciatingly. Mar- 
cia placed the brass bowl of daisies on the 
round table, made from a natural root 
and trunk of birch. 

“Aren’t you two going on the lake?” 
she asked presently. 

“As soon as Adrienne is ready,” Neil 
turned to the girl with sudden enthusi- 
asm. “And oh, Adrienne—I have the 
double paddle by express this morning.” 

“Do you suppose I could use it, Neil? 
I do so want to try!” Adrienne sprang 
out of the hammock and reached for the 
white sunbonnet she wore on the lake. 

“Of course you can. I'll show you in 
a minute”—they hurried down the path 
together and through the piney knot of 
wood together. 

Marcia watched the two, listening for 
Adrienne’s rare laugh. Now they had 
come out upon the landing—the girl’s 
scarlet sweater showed bright against the 
wooden piers. Now Neil’s long figure 
was on the dock as he pulled out The 
Jeanne, Adrienne’s canoe, 

The lad held it against the platform as 
the girl seated herself in the bottom of 
the boat, and carefully piled the cushions 
against her back. Then he seated him- 
self opposite and pushed off with the new 
paddle. The light, pointed craft skirted 
the shore. Neil pushed aside the over- 
hanging boughs. It shot out upon the 
water and was lost—a tiny gay speck 
upon the shimmering brightness. 

Marcia turned to Isabelle, who was 
slowly untying the ribbon that confined 
her curls. 

“It’s surprising what you can do with 
a thousand dollars,” she remarked. 

Isabelle glanced up with shrewd sym- 
pathy, “But what shall you do when it’s 
gone, my dear?” 

“I don’t have to think of that now. 
Isabelle—you are an old croaker. Just 
tie your curls somewhere else and let me 
enjoy the sunshine.” 

Marcia stretched herself in the ham- 
mock and idly watched the mists lifting 
now from White Face. Her friend took 
a low rocker and opened the new maga- 
zines. 
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“Tsabelle,’ Marcia crooned drowsily, 
“Tsabelle—I am an old crosspatch and 
you are a dear!” 

The long white clearing of bare stones 
in the shape of a cross that gave the 
mountain its name, gleamed on the crest 
of White Face in the afternoon sun. 


VI. 


“You’ve been asleep, Marcia, for an 
hour.” 

“Well, you ought to be glad I could 
sleep.” 

“T am.” 

“It’s the queerest sensation, Isabelle— 
to fall asleep in a hammock. The trees 
seem like live sentinels watching you— 
then they grow dimmer and draw nearer 
and circle you in—like ghosts. And the 
first thing you know, there is only a sense 
of light and hum of insects, and you 
don’t know anything!” 

“No,” returned Miss Small laconically, 
“you don’t.” 

“Meaning?” Marcia raised herself on 
one elbow. 

“See here, Marcia—I want to talk to 
you.” 

“So serious, Isabelle ?’’ Marcia yawned. 
“Tt's a shame to waste such a glorious 
afternoon on trouble. Can’t you wait 
until it rains?” 

“Marcia” — Miss Small drew the 
rocker closer to the hammock—“some- 
times I think I’m not wasted in this vale 
of howls. You area pleasure craft with- 
out a rudder. Come now—are you drift- 
ing or are you steering? Where do you 
expect to end?” 

“Tsabelle—isn’t it pleasant here? 
Aren’t you enjoying yourself?’ Marcia 
sat up in the hammock and regarded her 
friend with a quizzical smile. 

“Oh, yes’—laconically—‘“I’m_ enjoy- 
ing myself—so is Adrienne—so is Neil.” 

“Well—you are glad of that of 
course?” 

“Oh yes, I’m glad—but—how far is 


this universal gladness to go? Where is 
it to stop?” 
“It? Jt is indefinite. What are you 


driving at, Isabelle?” 

Miss Small bent over and caught the 
hammock. “Stop swinging, Marcia. 
Are you really so blind?) I am wonder- 


ing—is it safe to leave those two chil- 
dren so much together? That’s what I 
want to talk to you about.” 

“Safe, Isabelle?” Marcia turned in 
mock alarm towards the shining pool of 
Mirror Lake. “Neil can row.” 

“The canoe. Come, Marcia—be seri- 
ous. What, after all, do you know of 
this boy ?” 

“T know he isn’t a horse thief.” Mar- 
cia moved impatiently. 

“Do be serious,” Miss Small slid into 
the hammock and laid both hands on 
Marcia’s shoulders. “I am fond of Neil 
myself and I think I show it—but you 
do not realize the situation. Your ideas 
always were impractical, Marcia.” 

“Thank God!” 

“Oh, yes—thank God for yourself. It 
has been your salvation to live with your 
outside, unreal fancies. I’m glad you 
could do it, dear—but we are considering 
Adrienne now—she requires a more sub- 
stantial diet.” 

“Yes—Adrienne. What of her?” 

“Put your head in my lap—so! Now 
we can talk, I don’t need to remind 
you, dear, that the child is like her father 
—looks like him—acts like him—and for 
aught we know, may inherit more of his 
nature than we are aware.” 

“Oh, my dear—I know what Adrienne 


thinks. I am inside her heart and brain.” 
“Very well then—what does she 
think ?” 
“About Neil—of course ?” 
“About Neil.” 


“The child was attracted first by his 
extremely romantic appearance—then 
by a certain appealing—almost feminine, 
helplessness about the boy—I am sure 
she looks upon him as such—then by his 
dependence upon her for companionship 
—his artistic qualities—the attraction of 
youth and temperament and _ propin- 
quity. 

“And may I ask, Marcia’—Miss 
Small bent earnestly over the recumbent 
figure—“what more potent attraction 
there could be between two such fire- 
brands? Do you intend, if indeed any 
interference is not already too late, that 
Adrienne shall Jove this unknown boy ?” 

“Love!” the other glanced up laugh- 
ingly. “What do you know of love, 
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Isabelle? No, Adrienne does not love 
him—she is too selfish.” 

“And who has helped the child to be 
selfish?” her friend returned indignantly. 
“Just you—her indulgent, soft-hearted 
mother who tried to make up to her for 
all she had missed in a father—who felt 
herself to be responsible for the child’s 
birth under circumstances so distressing 
that Adrienne has been delicate from the 
beginning—delicate but fascinating for 
all that and to a fault. Well then, let us 
suppose you are right—Adrienne may 
not love Neil—but—what is to prevent 
the boy from loving Adrienne?” 

“Oh!” Marcia sat suddenly upright. I 
should have considered that—yes—he 
might—indeed he might!” 

“Now listen, dear. You have not 
hinted to Adrienne of the way you found 
Neil?” 

““Never—oh, certainly not!” 

“She is so romantic—so fond of ad- 
venture—the story would have attracted 
her at once. Well then, it is the boy 
himself who allures. And I tell you 
plainly, Marcia—I am afraid of it. I 
never saw the child so stirred, so in- 
terested in anybody or anything outside 
herself. Yet as I have watched the in- 
vigoration of Adrienne, I have almost 
wished you had not brought Neil here. 
And”—reflectively—‘“‘there are at least 
two months more of this companionship. 
Of course you could ask Neil to go.” 

“But I wouldn’t—not unless I really 
feared for Adrienne. And, candidly, 
Isabelle—I don’t. Suppose now—the 
extreme you dread should happen. Pray 
tell me—why shouldn’t Neil and Adrienne 
love each other ?” 

“Marcia! But you know nothing 
about him! Are you forgetting that you 
picked the boy up out of nowhere?” 

“On the contrary, Isabelle—I found 
him like Melisande looking into a pool in 
the forest and just about to go into no- 
where.” 

“And does the sequel of that fairy 
story especially appeal to you as desir- 
able for Adrienne?” 

“You forget—Adrienne 
Pelleas—not Golaud.” 

“But this boy is a year younger than 
Adrienne.” 
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“Yet Adrienne is a baby, except in her 
capacity for emotion. Neil is much older 
than she in every other way.” 

‘**Marcia—Marcia! You have preserved 
the very air for the child to breathe! 
You have been a living shield between 
her and even the knowledge of what her 


father is. Marcia’—with sudden change 
of manner—‘“have you heard from 
George?” 


‘‘No—and I don’t want to.” 

“Shall you go back to the New York 
house ?” 

“Not if he is there.” 

“What shall you do?’—with 
directness. 

The other’s eyes wandered from the 
anxious countenance bending above her 
and lifted pensively to the white cross 
showing on the distant mountain side. 
“True, Isabelle—what shall I do? | 
have no more rings to pawn.” 

“The stranger, returned them to you.” 

“But they are his, Some day I know 
I shall give them back to him.” 

“Well, my dear—this is the situation. 
You came here to escape George and 
separate Adrienne from him, You don’t 
know where your husband is, and you 
have no money to live without the in- 
come he represents. You are totally un- 
fit, body and mind, to make money. I 
have none, and couldn’t make enough for 
the three of us anyhow, accustomed as 
you both are to comfort, not to say 
luxury. Adrienne is delicate, impulsive, 
ignorant of the pressure of our circum- 
stances. You have brought across her 
path, this fascinating boy who may at 
any moment achieve sudden manhood. 
He is totally unknown to you—he receives 
no letters—his very name may be as- 
sumed—” 

“But it isn’t.” 

“Probably not,” the other returned 
patiently, “but—at least—possibly. You 
will admit the lad is high strung to break- 
ing pitch. I believe him to be what is 
called, the soul of honor. But I don’t 
know this. You throw him into intimate 
companionship with an unusual and 
charming girl. A conflagration is bound 
to follow, and you are not considering 
whether such a contretemps is desirable 
—even although it involves the life long 
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happiness of your child.” 

*|sabelle”—Marcia regarded her friend 
with gray-eyed solemnity—‘conflagra- 
tions are always desirable.” 

“Marcia! Marcia! Marcia! No won- 
der you are shipwrecked!” 

“I am not shipwrecked, Isabelle. But 
I would not allow you nor any one else 
to steer my life boat—no—not to save me 
from the rocks. 1 read somewhere, that 
certain young fishermen of the Breton 
coast say to their elders who warn them 
of the reefs, ‘We claim our right of ship- 
wreck.’ I sympathize with the youths of 
the Breton coast.” Marcia glanced up 
with her customary half mocking smile. 

“Nobody wants to steer your craft!” 
her friend returned quickly. “I don’t 
hanker after the job. Then you will not 
interfere? You will permit this intimacy 
to continue? Besides—Neil may also be 
penniless, unable to marry for years.” 

“There you go again, Isabelie! Why 
don’t you suppose he may be a millionaire 
in disguise? 

“Escaped from one of the millionaire 
camps on Placid!” the other returned 
with a groan. “There you go again!” 

“No, Isabelle, I am not going anywhere 
just now, but to one of those peaceful 
souvenir shops to buy trash.” Marcia 
rose and shook out her crushed skirts. 
“Come along?” 

“Going to buy trash on the brink of a 
tragedy! How can you?” 

“Well, if we are going over the brink, 
we might as well have something to re- 
member how pleasant it was this side. 
Besides, little excursions into  knick- 
knacks keep one’s spirits up. And you 
might just as well be merry on the verge, 
Isabelle. It won’t push you over one bit 
faster—in fact it will help you to hang 
on ” 





“Marcia,” Miss Small rose resignedly, 
“you deserve a better fate. Yes, I'll go; 
but I hope you won’t buy any more moun- 
tain sticks. We have one dozen sticks 
now and thirteen balsam pillows. We 
have candle holders, match safes, picture 
frames, pincushions, natural wood boxes 
of all descriptions, moose-skin pocket- 
books, moccassins, strings of all colored 
beads, pouches, trays—” 

“Oh, but my dear, ‘Ferdinand and 


Isabella,’ as Neil calls you, you have 
omitted the steins! There is a large stein 
of yellow wood about two feet high— 
with a monk’s head painted on it and a 
natural branch most attractively twisted, 
for a handle, That yellow stein ought— 
it really ought to be placed over our hall 
fireplace in that high narrow niche—”’ 

“Next to the Adirondack-carry bas- 
ket, Neil gave Adrienne yesterday?” 
Miss Small interposed suggestively. “Is 
there anything, Marcia, that you haven’t 
bought ?” 

“Yes, I didn’t buy that wooden placard 
yesterday with the fascinatingly insolent 
tramp painted on it.” 

“No—I wouldn’t let you—that’s why.” 

“But he was so funny, Isabelle. I just 
long for that tramp. His shoes were out 
at heel and stuffed with straw—he was 
in his shirt sleeves or out of them—and 
he carried a rusty sword trailing at his 
side—and the motto painted in red let- 
ters! You remember the motto, Isa- 
belle?” 

“Oh, yes, I am not likely to forget the 
motto after you read it out loud—un- 
abridged.” 





“And you needn’t say you weren't 
shocked!’ Marcia wert on gaily. 
“*So Live 
That You Can Look Every 
D— Man 
In the Eye and Tell Him to 
Go to H— !’” 


“Beautiful! Isabelle repeated solemnly. 
“Yes, I remember the motto—and—the 
shock.” 

“And the girl who tended the souvenir 
shop—she was a clergyman’s daughter 
named Molly—do you remember what 
Molly said?” Marcia’s eyes danced at the 
reminiscence. 

“What did she say?” Miss Small won 
in spite of her fears, smiled into the 
radiant, laughing face. 

“Molly said—I was the only woman 
who visited the shop and read that motto 
aloud—who had ever taken the blanks!” 


VII. 
Midsummer, and already the leaves of 
the maples were turning red and gold. 


Neil drew the canoe high up on the bank 
beneath the tall pines. From the sheltered 
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cove you could look across Mirror Lake 
to the narrow strip of land that separates 
that sparkling sheet of clear water from 
the larger Lake Placid, winding like a 
river between the high hills. Beyond the 
rolling slopes, White Face reared its 
head, the cross upon the summit turned 
towards the summer hotels by the lake 
shore. Moss at the roots and lichen on 
the tree trunks—a hint of Kris Kringle 
land—green of the pines, gold of the 
beech, birch, and maple, red of mountain 
ash—and everywhere the keen scent of 
balsam ! 

“You might fancy that the cross on 
White Face were real snow,” Adrienne 
sank back upon the cushions and lifted 
her eyes to the tall timbers. 

“Is there a path to the summit?” Neil 
glanced with quick appreciation at the 
dark, glowing face from which the 
bracing air had effaced its customary 
look of fragility. 

“Yes, there is a path but very rough. 
One could not take it without a guide. 
Very few of the visitors attempt the 
climb.” 

“What do they attempt over at the 
hotels ?” 

“Golf mostly, the steamboat on Placid, 
walking, and the usual list of stereotyped 
drives. The most interesting is John 
Brown’s farm—now that the Adirondack 
lodge has burned down, Maman is 
going to take us there to-morrow.” 

“Adrienne,” Neil gathered a bunch of 
pine cones and pressed them absently 
between his fingers, “I owe everything to 
your mother.” 

“Everything to maman?”’ The black 
eyes widened curiously. How every- 
thing, Neil?” 

“Ah, she never told you then? I sup- 
posed she had not. Well, Adrienne, I 
owe to her even that I am here.” Neil’s 
strange eyes that shone as though they 
continually saw what no one else saw, 
met Adrienne’s look of bewilderment. 
“Yes,” he repeated soberly, “even that I 
am here—talking with you now. But for 
your mother I should be—God knows 
where.” 

The girl bent forward imperiously. 
“Explain—Neil—explain. Maman never 
told me she saved your life.” 
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“Perhaps then I ought not.” 

“Oh, yes you ought. I want you to. 
What is the secret between you and 
maman, Neil? What does she know 
about. you that I do not—may not know? 
Tell me, Neil—you must.” 

“But—” 

“There are no buts. I shall be un- 
happy if you don’t.” Her fingers ner- 
vously clutched the sides of the canoe. 

“Ask your mother, Adrienne, whether 
I may tell you.” 

“But maman will say yes. I shall give 
her no peace until she does. I shall not 
sleep to-night until she does. So you 
may as well tell me now, Neil.” 

“But it may not be fair to her and— 
my life is hers.” 

Adrienne rose in stupefied amazement 
—the canoe rocked to one side as she 
sprang out. 

“Neil,” the girl caught his arm as he 
rose to help her and the petite figure 
brushed violently against him, “do you 
love maman more than me?” She clung 
to the arm she held. 

“Love?” the boy echoed dully. “Why 
no—why—yes—Adrienne, I love you 
both.” 

“But me best—not maman. Me best!” 

The youth hesitated. He glanced from 
the upturned eyes—brilliant now in the 
intensity of their demand to the tall, still 
trees, the quiet lake, the circling moun- 
tains. What had entered into their gar- 
den of content? 

“Adrienne!” he began helplessly. 

“Neil, Neil,” she protested passion- 
ately, “not maman—me !” 

“Adrienne—I—I am a boy, Adrienne.” 

“Neil—I don’t care what you are! 
You must love me best, Neil!” 

Adrienne threw back her head, and the 
boy’s eyes noted the broad, white part 
above her forehead, the rippling black 
hair as her two long plaits fell loose—the 
curved lashes above the demanding eyes. 

“Neil,” she flashed up at him and the 
little figure shook with the violence of 
her emotions, “say you love me, Neil. 
Say you love me best!” 

“But, Ad:ienne—I thought—” 

“Neil—sit beside me here on the moss” 
—the girl’s resolute hand so small as to 
seem almost a mockery, drew him down 
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—‘“and tell me—who are you, Neil? 
Where did you come from? Why did 
you come to us?” 

He turned his troubled face; and the 
other, moved more than she knew by its 
quivering beauty, laid one trembling 
finger on his lips. 

“Your nose is like the arch of Titus, 
Neil,’ she cooed leaning against him. 
“Your mouth is like a rose leaf. You 
are altogether a wonder child—but you 
shall tell me, Neil—only me, Adrienne— 
where did you come from—how did you 
come to us?” 

“T will tell you what is just mine to 
tell, Adrienne.” 

“And then it shall be—just mine too” 
—the small hand had not released its 
hold. . 

“T was born in Australia,” the lad be- 
gan as she nestled closed, her eyes upon 
his face. “My mother died when I was 
born. We lived, my grandparents and I, 
on a sheep farm. They were Poles— 
strongly affected by revolutionary ideas, 
and had settled in the colonies to escape 
persecution. My mother’s brother had 
died in some tragic way. I never knew. 
But—it was an unhappy place—my 
grandparents were very bitter—and my 
father when he was not needed at his 
mines was always traveling. The farm 
was near Beechworth. I have no memory 
of the place except the masses of flower- 
ing pink currant bushes and the sheep- 
fold. Then, when I was five, my father 
brought me to America, and in the twelve 
years that followed I saw him but once. 
I was well cared for here, on a New 
England farm, by an old couple attached 
to my father. When I was old enough 
I was sent to college.” 

“Yes, Neil—yes.” 

The lad hesitated. 
to go on, Adrienne.” 

His companion crouched on her knees 
beside him—two red spots glowed upon 
either thin cheek. “Tell me what hap- 
pened at the college, Neil. Why did not 
your father come to see you?” 

The boy’s eyes clouded. “That is the 
dreadful part, Adrienne. I wondered and 
I wondered—till I knew—and then— 
how I longed for the old ignorance and 
the old wonder!” 


“T don’t know how 
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“But tell me, Neil—but, tell me.” 

“T built air castles for my father, 
Adrienne,” her companion went on ner- 
vously. “I was a sort of poet from the 
beginning. At home I scribbled rhymes 
on the door of the sheepfold. I celebrated 
every occasion in rhyme—and always 
and at all times they were written to my 
father. He was my fairy prince—the 
hero of my dreams.” Neil stopped 
abruptly and hid his face in his long 
hands. “How I longed for my father! 
How I loved him! How I loved him!” 

“The prince—or your father, Neil?” 

“I thought they were the same, 
Adrienne. I wanted him—lI longed to be 
near this unknown man—lI loved him.” 

Adrienne’s fingers stole over his again 
and drew them down from his face. 

“More than me?’ she whispered fer- 
vently. “More than me?” 

“More than any one, Adrienne.” 

The girl collapsed in a little heap. “Tell 
me the rest’”—with strained intensity— 
“Did your father come to you?” 

“Yes, he came—he came.” 

“And you saw him, Neil, and then you 
were glad?” 

“No—I was not glad. Rather than 
meet my father as he really was, I had 
determined to be—nowhere.” 

“T don’t understand, Neil.” 

“Whom do you love most in all the 
world, Adrienne?” He turned to her 
in eager expectation that the thought of 
her mother’s devotion might give the girl 
understanding. 

But Adrienne returned softly, “You, 
Neil!” 

“Me? Oh, no — surely not me, 
Adrienne—you love your mother best.” 

“Maman? Oh, yes, I love maman— 
but you—are—you. I couldn’t do with- 
out you, Neil; and I might—yes I might 
do without maman.” ; 

The boy gazed at her uncomprehend- 
ingly—then—“Suppose you found that 
your mother had done something very 
dreadful, Adrienne ?” 

“Maman ?”—complacently—“Oh yes— 
maman might.” 

“What !” 

“Oh, but—yes—either one of us might 
—maman or I.” Adrienne glanced at her 
companion seriously a moment—then she 
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caught the end of one long plait of hair 
and drew it slowly across his face. “Yes 
—lIsabelle says we’re both equal to it, 
and Isabelle is always right.” 

“But suppose it were a public disgrace 
—even—even if that were possible—a 
crime that your mother had committed ?” 

“Oh, I should love maman just the 
same whatever she had done, and she 
would love me just the same—only 
more.” 

“Adrienne!” the youth pushed her 
away and rose impetuously to his feet. 
“Why then I was a coward, Adrienne.” 
He stretched out his long arms as one 
who had received sudden enlightenment. 

“How, Neil—what did you do or— 
forget to do, as Isabelle says?” She 
glanced up at him wonderingly. 

“Adrienne,” the other began heedless 
of her regard, “I was the class poet. I 
had just written a little book of Greek 
poems, as always—to my father—and— 
there was ‘a girl, the daughter of 
the Greek professor — I thought — I 
thought—” 

“A girl!” Adrienne rose also—the 
black eyes dilated with sudden horror. 
“Tsn’t it bad enough for you to love your 
father? Did you tell that girl you loved 
her, Neil?” 

“No—oh, no—but she was the first 
girl I had known. I only thought I would 
write the next poems to her, Adrienne— 
and then—and then—a schoolmate told 
me what he knew of my father—and that 
changed everything for me—as though 
the end of the world had come.” 

Neil looked down upon her in the 
abandon of young misery. “Everything 
was gone from me, Adrienne—every- 
thing!” 

“What did your schoolmate tell you, 
Neil?” There was no mistaking the 
sympathy of. her glance. 

“That my father was a common 
critinal—Adrienne—he had been tried 
and condemned—had actually served two 
years in prison!” Neil’s young misery 
overflowed—silent tears filled his eyes. 

“But why was your father sent to 
prison, Neil? What had he done?” 

“T did not ask—for me the end of the 
world was come, I burned the poems— 
I would never again insult the professor’s 
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daughter with a thought from me; and 
then—when the shock of it was just new 
—that very night, I received a cablegram 
—my father was coming to America.” 

“Well, Neil—well?” her tiny hands 
clasped each other. “Didn’t he explain?” 

“Explain, Adrienne? I would not wait 
for that. I had no father. My prince 
was dead—I would not wait to meet this 
stranger who had taken his place. I came 
here and your mother found me. She 
will tell you how.” The boy folded his 
arms as a tremor of recollection quivered 
across his face. “I suppose you will not 
care to know me now, the son of a felon 
—I will go away again.” He regarded 
her hopelessly. 

“Neil,” Adrienne stole nearer. “Neil 
—you are a fool’’—the lad started in 
dumb amazement—“you ought to have 
stayed and loved your father, You ought 
to have given him a chance to explain. I 
am sure he was condemned unjustly. I 
am sure he was a hero and a martyr. It 
is a wonder you wouldn’t have known 
your own father was innocent, Neil. This 
is how I will let you go away”—and 
lightly and softly the full red lips touched 
his—“I knew your mouth was like a 
girl’s mouth, Neil,” she laughed tremu- 
lously to cover the mutual confusion of 
their blushes, ‘The only really dreadful 
part of your story is—that professor’s 
daughter. I am sure she was—horrid. 
What shall you do about her, Neil?” 


VIII. 


Isabelle who walked as though she 
wore seven-league boots was constitu- 
tionally averse to riding. Nevertheless 
she was one of the party driving to John 
Brown’s farm. The reflections on Mir- 
ror Lake were especially vivid this morn- 
ing—the drooping trees, the mountains, 
hotels and boat-houses on the margin, 
were pictured as a city turned upside 
down against the mirrored blue. 

The nearby mountains thickly wooded 
but for occasional stony spaces, showed 
here and there yellow of leaf and glory 
of burning bush—but the higher peaks 
were yet hidden in their morning veil of 
purple mist. 

It was impossible to be sad on such a 
day when even the mountain brooks 
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bubbling over ‘smooth, flat stones, danced 
for the pure joy of living—even in the 
light of recent revelations—for Marcia, 
after Adrienne’s account of Neil’s con- 
fession, had told the girl not only the 
sequel as she knew it, but also the truth 
of her own father. 

They were glad to leave the hotels with 
their carefully laid-out gardens of 
brightly colored dahlies, and to follow the 
road through what was recently a wilder- 
ness, to the lonely farm upon the moun- 
tain side. 

“What are you all thinking about?” 
Miss Small turned up the collar of her 
coat over her rebellious curls. “August 
and cold enough for fur! Neil have you 
ever been to Paul Smith’s ?” 

“Paul Smith’s! Where is that, Fer- 
dinand and Isabella?” 

“To go to the Adirondacks and not see 
Paul Smith’s house, is like going to see 
Hamlet with the Hamlet left out. It was 
the first house opened in the Adirondacks. 
When Paul Smith came here the place 
was a howling wilderness.” 

“What is there to see?” 
interestedly. 

“A lake—I may say—the usual moun- 
tain lake fringed with pines, a square 
frame hotel, a little park where the walks 
are attractively planned—some heads of 
deer—some large horns. The principal 
charm is to say you’ve been there.” 

“Which doesn’t especially appeal to 
Neil,” Marcia interposed gaily. “I fancy 
the present terminus of our journey will 
better suit his sombre mood.” 

Adrienne winced, and one hand stole 
under the buffalo rug to press the lad’s 
knee. Neil urged the horses over the 
smooth mountain road, until, as they 
rounded a wooden bend, a little distance 
away, a long flag-staff lifted the stars 
and stripes against the blue. 

So proudly the colors waved in the 
morning breeze—the only token of 
habitation on that high green hill—bring- 
ing the beating pulse of civilization into 
the silent heart of the mountains, that its 
presence there came upon the little party 
with a sense of sudden shock, Involun- 
tarily Neil reined the horses, and the 
visitors glanced up as though half ex- 
pecting to see the gaunt form of the old 
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fanatic leaning against the pole, looking 
as he often must have looked from the 
height of his rocky farm, out into a life 
of which he knew as little as other 
solitary souls who dream and judge. 

“The flag of the country that killed 
him!” Adrienne breathed softly. 

“But it was also his country—and—it 
had to be,” Marcia added gently. 

“The fate of all pioneers, my children 
—the first feet in a trackless desert must 
expect to be wounded.” Isabelle sprang 
to the ground. “Besides although he 
heard from here the stirring of the times 
—the issue was too stupendous for a 
single man—and we all know he went 
about tt the wrong way. His way, it is 
true—but there was no short cut for that 
Gordian knot. I am going to walk up 
over the hill.” 

‘And commune with the spirit of John 


. Brown,” Marcia suggested, “as his soul 


goes marching on!” 

“Glory! Glory! Hallelujah!” Isabelle 
called half way to the summit, as Neil 
walked the horses along the drive. 

A mountain wagon, holding twelve 
visitors came lumbering down, and 
Marcia gave thanks that she was not of 
their number. The unpretentious plot of 
ground now reclaimed and owned by the 
state, held only the humble two-story 
farmhouse of brown wood, the enclosed 
grave, and an outlying barn. The old 
caretaker showed the party into the 
square, low-ceilinged room containing 
the desk and arm-chair of its famous oc- 
cupant—some books he had used—some 
portraits of his family upon the wall— 
pictures for sale of John Brown him- 
self—a long face framed in iron gray 
beard with narrow peaked foreéhead— 
more forbidding than inviting. 

“T’m not surprised,” Marcia stood gaz- 
ing at the photograph, “at anything the 
man might have attempted. He must 
have been a Tartar to live with.” 

“Nurtured in solitude,” Neil suggested, 
“with the inspiring companionship of the 
mountains.” 

“You will look at the grave?” The 
old caretaker proud of his relationship 
to John Brown’s wife, took out his bunch 
of keys, and the visitors followed as he 
opened the iron gate ericlosing the flag 
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and the grave. 

There were two other old brown head- 
stones—one preserved in a glass case— 
John Brown’s father and his sons fallen 
for the same cause—then the huge 
smooth stone or natural boulder where 
John Brown lies, as he had requested, 
beneath the bushes at its base, where he 
had himself carved his initials J. B. on 
the rock, before he undertook his wild 
enterprise for the right as he saw it. On 
the side of this stone, other hands have 
chiseled his namé: 


JOHN BROWN 


1859, 


Outside the rail, a granite tablet en- 
graved with the names of Kate Field and 
other admirers who had originated the 
movement for the state to purchase and 


preserve the farm, bears witness to the: 


memory of one who uncompromisingly 
fitted his performance to his convictions, 
and might justly be regarded even by his 
enemies—as a bravely mistaken old man. 

Neil and Adrienne on the other side 
the huge stone, stood a moment in 
respectful silence. Then the girl timidly 
traced with one finger, the letters carved 
near its base. 

“J. B.,” she murmured. “J. B.—you 
see, Neil—he knew when he went away 
that he never would return. It is’—she 
shuddered—“horrible to choose one’s 
own grave—to know just exactly, for 
certain—where one is to lie beneath the 
ground.” 

“Yes,” her companion glanced at the 
girl wistfully. “I should like to die at 
sea or lie upon a high’ mountain—un- 
covered.” 

“Eaten by birds,” the girl shivered 
again, glancing at Neil in horrified amaze, 
“eaten by birds, Neil?” 

“Well’—he smiled with the glance half 
amused, wholly tender, that was just hers 
—“at least the birds wait till one is dead. 
And, Adrienne I have—I always have 
had a fear of being buried alive.” 

“But, Neil—nobody is buried alive 
now-a-days.” 

“Aren’t they, Adrienne—aren’t they? 
Ah—it must be a very strange thing to 
be dead !” 
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“To stand on the earth and then lie 
under it!” the girl went on musingly. 
“John Brown must have stood just where 
I am standing now to trace his name— 
so—J. B.’—J. B.’—and they brought 
him back here as he wished and now he 
is here for always—and yet—he doesn’t 
know the difference.” 

“Doesn’t he, Adrienne? Doesn’t he?” 

“He ought to. He ought to know his 
grave is honored.” 

“Well then, of course he does,” the 
boy concluded. 

“But, Neil—do you think everything is 
as it ought to be?” 

“Some time—surely.” 

“Then why—why did you not wait for 
that time, yourself, when you heard about 
your father?” 

“Adrienne—I was so dazed, I acted 
without reason. I was altogether wrong 
—but lately—these three months past— 
being here with your mother, has taught 
me many things—I told you I owe every- 
thing to your mother and the mountains.” 

“And me, Neil.” 

“And you—and Isabelle.” 

“Oh, Isabelle—of course!” 

“And so I who judged my father un- 
heard am myself a criminal. Adrienne, 
after I left you last night I wrote to my 
father in care of his bankers.” 

“To your father? Oh, will he send for 
you, Neil?”—with sudden apprehension 
—“or will he come here? I wish he 
would come here. And, Neil—” 

“Ves, Adrienne?” 

“Maman saw your light all night— 
she knew you were awake—and she told 
me, she told me about my own father. 
He is not—a good man, Neil—I feel very 
badly about my father.” 

“Adrienne”—a flood of color stole to 
the lad’s temples—“do you really mind 
about the professor’s daughter? I must 
go back to see her and make sure for 
your sake—but—I don’t think now that 
I loved the professor’s daughter, 
Adrienne.” 


IX. 


As Neil’s departure from college had 
so nearly coincided with the beginning of 
the summer holidays, it had been pre- 
sumed that the student had gone to meet 
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his father. Justin Gower had indeed fol- 
lowed his cablegram to America, on the 
occasion of his meeting with Marcia; but 
serious trouble in his Australian mines 
requiring his instant presence, he had 
been suddenly summoned back, without 
seeing his son. In consequence the father, 
intending to return as quickly as he had 
departed, but imperatively detained at 
the mines until mid-summer, knew 
nothing of Neil’s disappearance until the 
lad’s letter, sent in care of his -London 
bankers, was forwarded to Beechworth. 

Thereupon, bitterly reproaching him- 
self that the boy had learned his story, 
misrepresented by a stranger, Justin 
Gower took ship at once for America. 
It came upon him with a shock of realiza- 
tion that he had not dealt fairly by his 
son—that he alone was altogether 
responsible for the boy’s lack of con- 
fidence in him. In fact he was remorse- 
fully conscious of an unaccountable but 
curious sense of detachment from the lad 
so nearly lost, and now the man assured 
himself that the future should atone for 
the past. He would make a companion— 
a friend of the supersensitive boy. 

And this girl, Adrienne Hill, of whom 
Neil wrote—the father read between the 
lines—was the lad interested, and to 
what extent? And this woman who had 
saved him—what did not they both owe 
to her? 

Justin Gower, bearded now—a man of 
superb physique—tempered, resourceful, 
with an air of repressed strength, leaned 
over the rail and communed with the 
blue sea. And his thought, dwelling upon 
this fresh obligation to a stranger, re- 
called the blue-gray eyes of his own 
preserver—the girl at Charing Cross— 
the girl who had proven that he had not 
lost the confidence of at least one of his 
fellow mortals, at the time he most 
needed such assurance. Now the son as 
well as the father labored under a debt 
which neither could ever repay. True he 
had lately found but for a moment, the 
little girl of the well remembered, earnest 
face—now a woman grown. He had 
looked again into those unraised eyes, 
whose look of genuine confidence thrilled 
him with haunting appeal, and found 
them unchanged for all their sweet com- 
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posure—but he had as instantly lost her 
again, 

For twenty years the man had been 
obsessed by one memory, clinging to it 
even now as obstinately as in the begin- 
ning. What desperate straits must have 
brought the woman to pawn her jewels? 
What might be overwhelming her even 
now? And again the traveler reproached 
himself. Why had he not thought to 
write his name upon the paper slipped 
through the returned rings? His memory 
made her face—her voice to live again, 
when her gratitude—divine to his mind 
—had prompted her to give him her 
name. 

“Marcia!” The voyager repeated to 
the unanswering waves. ‘‘Marcia!”— 
and he knew no more of her than this. 
All his money had net sufficed to trace 
the woman of his thoughts, and the 
consciousness that she might even now 
be suffering for lack of it, had become 
intolerable. When he found her again— 
and he would find her—she should not 
again vanish from his horizon. 

His boy’s letter directed the traveler to 
Mrs. Hill’s bungalow at Placid; and in 
early September when all the hills were 
red and gold, Justin Gower arrived at 
the mountain station, and intending to 
conduct his observations undiscovered, 
established himself at the hotel. From 
the window of his apartment the waving 
blue lines of mountains, chain upon chain, 
stretched endlessly against the ever 
cloudy sky. To the right, across the nar- 
row strip of land that separates the twin 
lakes, high purple peaks, cloud-kissed, 
met his view—to the left, Whiteface 
Mountain and Lake Placid winding be- 
low out of sight around its wooden isles. 
Beneath his window, a tiny pool of glass, 
sparkled Mirror Lake its enchanted city 
upside down within its glittering heart. 
And hidden among the nearby hills, the 
bungalow nestled where his boy waited— 
too long! 

As the man made ready to begin his 
search, the little two-decked steamer that 
ploughs Placid whistled at the dock. 
Some girls on the wharf snapped their 
cameras. An Indian woman offered 
brightly colored beads, bags and mocas- 
sins to the new arrivals, a child drew near 
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with the never failing balsam cushions. 

The traveler took the path around the 
smaller lake where overhanging trees 
dropped their bright leaves_in the water, 
and long-haired willows kissed: their own 
reflected tresses, He inquired the way 
at the Placid Club House, crossed the in- 
tervening knot of pines, and then— 
without warning—even as the low bun- 
galow dawned upon his vision, a woman 
came slowly down the path. 

Justin Gower strained forward unbe- 
lievingly. For the woman was Marcia 
herself! The sun upon her reddish hair 
—her eyes downcast — thoughtfully 
swinging the huge white sunbonnet the 
woman wore upon the lake. The man 
met her on the border of the wood. 

“Marcia—you told me your name was 
Marcia! Marcia—I might have known 
it could be only you!” 

“Oh,” the woman laughed as he seized 
her hands in an unmistakable clasp. 
“Have you come for your rings? I have 
kept them safely for you. Why did you 
leave them with me? What made you 
want to help a stranger so greatly?” 

“You are not a stranger,” he responded 
with intense feeling. “Where can we 
talk—you and I?” 

“Tn the house—the children have gone 
with Isabelle to a hillside fair.” She led 
him into the dainty living room and made 
a place for him between the heaped 
cushions on the corner couch. 

“T am glad you came,” she said simply. 

“First, Marcia—you must know that I 
am Neil’s father,” he began as Marcia, 
who never sat when she could recline, 
sank into a great chair, 

“Neil’s father—you!” She started in 
untold relief. “Ah, I am glad, I am 
glad!” 

“Why, Marcia—why are you glad?” 
The man’s intense regard forbade her to 
escape again—the same upturned blue 
gray eyes—the same trustful smile! 

“Because I found Neil—so—unex- 
pectedly,” she explained eagerly, “that he 
seems almost unreal. I am glad to find 
that he has an anchor so very substantial 
looking”—she laughed into the serious 
face opposite—‘“‘and now I shall not fear 
he will suddenly vanish away from us. 
And then—there is another reason—my 
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little gir—Adrienne, she—” 

“Marcia’”—with grave 
“you are married ?” 

“Married—of course,” the other re- 
joined brightly. “I was born married— 
yes—I am married.” 

He dropped his eyes a moment. 
“Naturally—you would be married by 
now—but, Marcia—were you married— 
then?” 

“When?” She bent forward again in- 
terestedly as he leaned towards her. 
“When do you mean, Mr. Gower?” 

“Think—didn’t you ever see me before, 
Marcia? I knew you at once. You have 
only grown more beautiful these twenty 
long years. You have suffered—I can 
see how greatly—but women whose lives 
fructify late are like that. Your face 
speaks !” 

She returned his earnest gaze with the 
whole-souled attention that was always 
hers to give, but the face looking so in- 
tently upon her, awoke no quiver of 
recollection. 

“You don’t remember?” he went on 
half sadly. “Yet—how should you? It 
was to you just a passing kindness—such 
as you would naturally bestow, since you 
are you. You thought you but rendered 
a gentle service to one in deep distress, 
but instead of that—you saved a soul, 
Marcia”—he rose, impulsively stretching 
out both hands to her—‘“don’t you re- 
member Charing Cross Station twenty 
years ago?” 

In deep astonishment the woman rose 
also and earnestly scanned the bronzed 
and bearded face. 

“And a prisoner’—the other went on 
in tones intensely low—“a prisoner stand- 
ing bareheaded in the rain?” 

“T was on my way to be married.” 
Marcia breathed softly and laid her hands 
in his, “Yes—I do remember. Was it 
you ?” 

“You said you could not bear that the 
deserted and disgraced prisoner let his 
heart be broken—yes, you said that—to 
me. Marcia, the man gave his life to you 
then—all that he has and is, has long 
been yours—when before you saved the 
son, you saved the father.” 

“Why were you condemned?” she re 
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‘turned simply. “I have long wondered— 
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lung wanted to know.” 

“It is a short story, Marcia—with too 
long an ending, but | am glad to tell you” 
—his eyes held hers—‘! had a chum at 
college, a Pole, who was always deep in 
some political plot. He was quite young 
—a slight dark fellow—they used to call 
us Day and Night. The boy, weak and 
abnormally sensitive, clung to me with a 
helpless—almost insane devotion. «I tried 
to save him. He was afraid to leave his 
associates, One night he begged me most 
piteously to go with him to a certain 
secret meeting which he was forced to 
attend. The meeting was raided—he was 
involved in a conspiracy against the gov- 
ernment; and as I had no powerful 
friends, I was myself condemned as a 
coadjutor and served two years in prison. 
My poor friend, unable to bear exposure, 
prison labor and disgrace, died broken 
hearted beneath the strain. When my 
term expired I went to Australia and 
married, as I had promised my dying 
chum, his only sister who was in destitute 
circumstances. My wife died also when 
Neil was. born. I left the baby on the 
farm in Beechworth with his grand- 
parents. I became interested in a diamond 
mine near by, made a fortune, and later 
thinking to remove him from all connec- 
tion with the scenes of my disgrace, sent 
the lad to live with a couple in America 
in humble station but devoted to me, until 
he was old enough to live at the college. 
I myself returned to England, searching 
everywhere, as but for my promise to the 
college lad I should have searched in the 
very beginning, for the sweet face of the 
girl at Charing Cross.” 

“And found her!” the other whispered 
tensely. “And found her—” 

“But for a moment—twenty years 
after—on this side of the water—and 
then—I lost her again.” He lifted the 
hands he held to his lips and gazed long 
and deep into Marcia’s clear eyes. “I 
shall not lose her the third time, Marcia 
—I shall not lose her—never in this life 
again.” 

“Justin Gower’—the woman released 
her hands and sank‘ back helplessly into 
the deep chair—‘“I told you I am mar- 
ried.” 

“But—what else have you to tell me? 
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Where is the man now?” He drew her 
chair to the wooden couch and caught the 
fluttering hands. ‘*Why is he not here 
why were you obliged to pawn the rings? 
Will you not tell me all your story, Mar- 
cia, as I have told you mine?” 

“Yes,” she began tremulously, “yes—I 
will tell you—I will tell you.” 

“Go on”’—his voice steadied her sway- 
ing sense, 

“T was a country girl, Justin Gower— 
an orphan, educated at a boarding school. 
It was always understood that | was to 
marry the son of a certain neighboring 
farmer.” She hesitated, then hurried on 





- as though anxious to be done with the 


tale. “When | saw you, I had been to 
London to buy my wedding gown, Very 
unexpectedly a distant inheritance came 
to my husband. He was an uneducated 
man—without moral fibre—altogether 
unable to cope with his sudden accession 
to fortune. We traveled and he fell in 
with some unscrupulous men. Very soon 
he became a gambler and a drunkard.” 
She hesitated again, and he pressed the 
hands in his. “When matters were at 
their worst—after a violent scene with 
her father, Adrienne was born in Italy— 
a nervous, delicate child. We despaired 
of her life. Indeed’”—the woman’s lip 
quivered, her voice shook—‘! should 
never have lived to bring her home—the 
child also would have died but for a 
devoted friend of my school days, who 
is with us yet—who always will be one of 
us. We three, Isabelle, the babe, and I 
returned to England, but my husband 
soon followed. At first for Adrienne’s 
sake I took him back.” 

“It was a mistake.” 

“Yes—I know that now, Children of 
ill assorted unions are never happy; but 
I determined to keep all knowledge of 
this from the child.” 

“Another mistake. When two are mar- 
ried, they ought to reach for the best in 
each other. There surely is a best in 
both and the search would still remain to 
be undertaken in any new union that 
either might form, But when the two 
cannot after a fair trial reach any work- 
ing basis, it is better even for the chil- 
dren—if there be any—to separate 
openly.” 
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“Yes—so Isabelle thought. A friend 
of hers unhappily married, had a son who 
once said to his mother, ‘Don’t let .it be 
said of me that I am the child of a 
divorced woman.’ The mother sacri- 
ficed her future for the boy’s sake, and 
he grew up selfish as his father—finally 
the boy married, eloped in fact, and then 
the mother got her divorce, Isabelle said 
it would have been better for the boy had 
he stood by his mother in the very be- 
ginning and shared her trouble before the 
world. Also the woman might have em- 
braced another chance for happiness. It 
was her right, I think.” 

“T think so,” Justin returned quietly. 
“Go on, Marcia—you took him back.” 

“But the remainder of his fortune was 
soon squandered in the old way. He dis- 
appeared and we thought”—she breathed 
a long sigh—‘since we did not hear of 
him for many years—not indeed until 
Adrienne was seventeen, that he was 
dead. Then suddenly, without warning 
—I saw him one day on the streets of 
London—in a cab with—with—” 

“T understand”’—again the reassuring 
pressure of the strong hands, 

“T should never have known George 
Hill,” Marcia ended the tale, “but that 
the woman with him called him by name. 
The years had stamped his life upon his 
face—but rather than have Adrienne, 
frail and all unknowing of life, meet this 
man, I fled with her to America and— 
you know the rest.” 

“You were at the end of your resources 
when you pawned the rings ?” 

“Yes—but even that is not all”— 
glancing around in nervous dread—“it is 
not all.” 

“Tell me, Marcia—all”— 

“The man I had married followed us. 
He is here—here !” 

“In Placid?” 

“No—no—but this side of the sea—out 
west, somewhere. Isabelle has a friend, 
another schoolmate, who saw him near 
Tombstone, Arizona. He is ill there or 
he would have already discovered our re- 
treat. She wrote to us. 

“When did you hear this, Marcia?” 

“Just now—I dare not tell Adrienne— 
I dread that her father will come here—I 
cannot tell what the shock. would do to 
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her. Indeed I was wondering what to do 
—where to go next and how, when you 
stepped out of the bushes.” 

“Marcia?” Justin bent over her. 

“Yes?” she glanced up hopefully. 

“The man is not coming here—I 
promise you he is not.” 

“But why—but how?” 

“T will go and find him.” 

“Justin |” 

“Yes, I shall see my boy and see your 
Adrienne, and then | shall go and find 
this man you dread.” 

Marcia strained forward. “But what 
then—what then? What shall you do 
when you find him?” 

“T don’t know what just now, but 
whatever will prevent his coming here. 
Marcia—you trusted me once when all 
was against me—will you not trust me 
now ?” 

“I do trust you”—her ready smile 
flashed up at him—‘“and now, Justin 
Gower—before the children come, let me 
give you back your rings.” 

She was gone before he could protest 
and left him standing in the quaintly fur- 
nished oak parlor with its heaped up 
cushions and collection of curios—his 
anxious eyes fastened upon the stair. 

In a moment she was back again, a 
little chamois bag in her hand. “There! 
Take your rings.” 

He breathed a deep sigh of relief. 
“‘Marcia—you were gone so long!”” She 
laughed. 

“Couldn’t you keep them to please me, 
Marcia? I should be happy to see them 
upon your fingers.” 

“No—I couldn’t—not now anyhow.” 

“Marcia—let me slip them on your 
fingers.” He opened the bag. 

“No—no!”’ she shook her head. “I 
just couldn’t, Justin Gower—I just 
couldn’t.” 

“Well then—we shall let them rest in 
the bag till I come again—but will you 
promise to wait for me here? Will you 
promise me not to vanish before I 
return?” 

“I promise,” she smiled up at him 
again, “since it seems I must.” 

“Then I shall leave the boy here as my 
hostage.” 

“Listen r? 
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A merry chatter of voices floated in 
the low window. The two in the shaded 
parlor drew unconsciously apart. 

“The children, Justin.” 

“The children, Marcia”—and the two 
young grown-ups looked at each other 
with an understanding smile. 


X. 


Three women heavily cloaked, . wait- 
ing for The Doris to round the bend, 
watched the few private motor boats 
tossing on the wind-creased water. The 
hotels were closed. But for the camps 
upon the lake, accessible only by water, 
the steamer would have been already in 
winter quarters. Puff—puff—and the 
trim little two-decked craft was bearing 
down upon them. The mail bag was 
swung aboard. The women were the only 
passengers. 

“Don’t look so disconsolate, Adrienne,” 
—Miss Small led the way to the upper 
deck. “You remind me of Eve the day 
after moving. Thank goodness, the 
masculine atmosphere is not necessary to 
my enjoyment!” 

“And yet, Ferdinand and Isabella,” 
Marcia returned critically, and Adrienne 
flushed as her mother recalled Neil’s 
teasing cognomen, “you always, as I once 
heard a woman say, ‘spruced up extra 
when the men were around.’ ” 

“But, my dear Marcia—I have no fun- 
damental objection to the men—I only 
object to being annexed to any one of 
them—to occupying the position of mere 
appendage. Isabelle Small, Spinster—‘is 
the girl for me’!” 

“Maman”—Adrienne’s voice had a 
new pathos not lost upon her mother— 
“the cross on Whiteface has not been 
visible for three days.” 

“Not since Neil went away,” Marcia 
turned her eyes to the distant peak, its 
summit veiled in clouds. “It is because 
we have grown so accustomed to Neil 
that we miss him every minute.” 

“Come now, Adrienne’—Miss Small 
interposed briskly—‘“cheer up! ‘Cherries 
are ripe’! We three women are crouch- 
ing here like the three fates. You are 
immortal youth beginning the story— 
Marcia determines the issue—and I? 
Well I am not all inclined to sever the 
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thread. So under these circumstances, 
Clotho, it behooves immortal youth to 
feel encouraged.” 

“T am going to walk around the boat.” 
The girl crossed to the other side as they 
passed the long narrow strip of land 
named Bishop’s Isle, since the good 
bishop had camped thereon. 

“Marcia, do you notice how restless 
the child has been these three days?” 
Miss Small tied her wayward curls in her 
long veil. 

“Yes, Isabelle—and I am sorry to 


notice it. You see you were right, 
Adrienne loves Neil.” 

“And he—?” The other bent anxious- 
ly forward. 


“T think so; but it all seems so young, 
really like child’s play to me. Why do 
you suppose the boy went away?” 

“If he were a girl I might be able to 
tell you, but the ways of males are be- 
yond me.” 

“Well then—I will tell you. Neil went 
to see the professor’s daughter!” Mar- 
cia paused expectantly. 

“I’m afraid I don’t understand you.” 
The boat stopped at a long winding shed 
with a pointed roof—a picturesque land- 
ing built against the stone cliff. 

“The boy wanted to make sure there 
was no lingering illusion in his mind—to 
be able to offer Adrienne all—he told 
me.” 

“Absurdly young! But absurdly honest 
and—just like Neil!” 

“And Adrienne is jealous—fiercely 
jealous. I couldn’t be as jealous as 
Adrienne is.” Marcia sighed. “I should 
have to trust a man.altogether or trust 
him not at all.” 

“But your temperament is as unlike 
hers as though there were no tie of blood 
between you, my dear, except that 
Adrienne also has no practical ideas. 
Here she comes. Well, Adrienne—have 
you communed with the mermaids?” 

“Maman—the mist is lifti from 
Whiteface! Maman, I counted three 
islands. How many more before the boat 
turns ?” 

Marcia raised her eyes from the 
troubled water. The wind caught her 
long veil and lifted it like a pennon. 
“Adrienne, do you want to land? Sup- 
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pose we stop at one of the inns?” 

“No—no, maman”—the girl returned 
with nervous impatience, “let us go home 
—the lake is deep. How long before the 
boat turns ?” 

“Don’t you want to visit some of the 
millionaire camps,* Adrienne?” Isabelle 
glanced up sharply. 

‘“‘No—I want to go home.” 

“You might tempt her with a souvenir 
shop, Marcia.” 

““Maman”—the black eyes fell rest- 
lessly. “Maman—don’t you want to go 
home ?” 

“Yes—we shall go right back with the 
boat. Isabelle—don’t you know anything 
interesting ?” 4 

Miss Small’s sharp eyes roved from 
Adrienne to Marcia—from Marcia to 
Adrienne. 

“Nothing that would seem so to either 
of you at present.” 

Marcia rose and linked her arm 
through Adrienne’s, “Let us go down 
below, my baby. Somebody is playing a 
phonograph.” 

The governess looked after the two dis- 
appearing arm in arm down the stair. 

“Tarred with the same stick! I wonder 
how it feels!” She took her diary from 
her coat pocket: 

“On board The Doris, September 20th. 

Mid seas—Marcia and Adrienne love- 
sick. 

Isabelle Small, Spinster”—and doubly 
underlined the last word. 


XI, 


For three days the traveler had beheld 
only the desert. His eye wandered aim- 
lessly over the arid stretch of rocky 
wilderness, dotted here and there with 
stiffly pointed cacti and dried skulls and 
bones of oxen—his thought far away in 
a green nest among the hills. 

It occurred to Justin Gower to wonder 
whether, one born and reared in this 
westerr@Mesert where a single tree was a 
product of cultivation, could be made to 
credit the description of a green country 
abounding in vegetation—hills covered 
with forests, where unnumbered trees are 
the common heritage—their unappre- 
ciated beauty given at so little cost. 
Here even the sage and mesquite bush 
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was a grateful relief to the eye. As they 
neared Tombstone, the Dragoon Moun- 
tains, purple against the sky, broke the 
monotony of the desert. It was sunset as 
the train crawled into the town; and 
Justin Gower passed through the knots 
of Indians and half breeds lounging at 
the station, with a distinct feeling of dis- 
taste. What had Marcia’s husband—the 
thought sickened him—in common with. 
such a place as this, where from doors of 
adobe houses, men and women sat smok- 
ing, and unkempt children fought and 
tumbled in the dust? 

He was directed to the inn where he 
had been told he should find the English- 
man. What to say or do when he found 
George Hill he had not determined. It 
was the man’s way to follow his present 
purpose and wait for the next throw of 
fate. And his present purpose was to 
find George Hill. He went directly to the 
bar of The Lone Indian, conscious as he 
turned up the narrow, noisy street of an 
impatient loathing and desire to be away. 

“The Englishman, sir? Yes, he’s here 
—he’s down sick,” the bar tender replied 
curiously. “Did you want to see ’im?” 

“T’ve come to see him—yes. Take me 
to his room.” 

The innkeeper fearing the contagion of 
a fever and desirous of ridding himself of 
his now unwelcome guest whose purse he 
had already drained, led the way right 
willingly. 

“We're sending him to the pest house, 
sir,” he volunteered. 

“But why—the pest 
visitor recoiled. 

“Well, sir—he’s got no money and 
though the pest house is for smallpox 
and he ain’t got that—there ain’t no other 
hospital in this town.” The man pushed 
open a low door. “There he is, sir—not 
much to look at!” 

Justin Gower stepped to the foot of 
the narrow bed. A small dark man, un- 
shaven, burning with fever, tossed rest- 
lessly from side to side. His emaciated 
face, hollow at the temples—the yellow 
skin stretched tightly over his bony fore- 
head—his sunken features, his bloodless 
lips, bore no resemblance now to his child. 
Yet this was Adrienne’s father and Mar- 
cia’s husband! 
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“Ts there no nurse in attendance?” 
Justin bent over the sick man whose 
twisted lips, moaned and murmured un- 
ceasingly—whose bony fingers plucked 
and clutched the unclean coverlet. 

“There was a nurse—but his money’s 
spent. Some one looks in now and then. 
He’s took worse sudden—you see we 
have to send ’im away.” 

“Where’s the doctor? Send at once 
for the doctor. I will wait.” 

Justin handed the other a bill—then he 
drew a chair near and sat with folded 
arms watching the man tossing in the bed. 

This was Marcia’s husband! His mind 
refused the thought—her husband! 

“Water!” the man moaned—and Justin 
stepped to the water pitcher. It was 
empty. He carried it down stairs and 
filled it at the pump. He wet a towel and 
laid it on the sick man’s forehead and 
moistened his lips. Then he sat down to 
think again—Marcia’s husband—her hus- 
band! 

“If I had not come the man would 
have died !”—a sudden thought burnt it- 
self upon his brain. He put the thought 
away but it returned with unabated in- 
sistence—“If I had not come, the man 
would have died!” 

He had injured her then by coming. 
What better fate for the woman he loved 
than that this man should die? What 
better fate for the girl, Adrienne? What 
other possible happy issue from the 
difficulties of their common way? Even 
for the man himself—of what use was 
this man unto himself? 

The hot breath of the desert stole in at 
the window. Even now he had but to 
hold his hand and the man would surely 
die. And suddenly—beside this ghost of 
a man who lay moaning on the bed, the 
watcher saw the vision of her face. Be- 
loved, upturned face with the trustful 
eyes of a little child! If he had not come, 
Marcia’s life had been rid of its haunting 
spectre—Marcia had been free! The 
thought tortured him. 

“Water!” The sick man moaned again, 
and again Justin Gower obeying the 
natural impulse to give aid, moistened his 
lips and fed him water with a spoon. 
What was he to put himself against the 
accepted traditions of all time? Another 
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man’s need was sufficient reason for 
response from his nearby fellow. After 
all, no human may usurp the place of 
God—the issue of life and death was 
beyond his mortal wisdom. A man lay 
helpless before him—sick perhaps unto 
death. He could save him and—he 
would! 

The watcher’s thoughts returned to the 
woman he loved. Twenty years ago— 
before she had given herself to this man 
upon the bed—she had stood by his side 
if but for a moment. Twenty years ago 
before ever she was married at all! And 
the cry of regret which is as old as man, 
welled in his heart. 

“Marcia—Marcia—Marcia!” 

And yet—had rot the woman been on 
her way to marry this other man—had 
he, Justin Gower, crossed her path at 
all?” 

The door of the stuffy little room was 
ajar—a man rushed up the stair. 

“The doctor?” Justin rose at 
other’s curt nod, 

“Yes—the doctor—but I saw this case 
to-day. There is a threatened epidemic 
in the town. I can’t give all my time to 
one.” 

The bustling little man strode to the 
bedside and laid his fingers on the 
patient’s wrist. “Worse!” he pronounced 
shortly. “I thought so—he must be 
moved at once.” 

“But not to the pest house. I am well 
able to pay for the best service and ac- 
commodation at your disposal.” 

The doctor hesitated and scrutinized 
the stranger keenly a moment—“I know 
a nurse who has taken an adobe house 
outside the town. She is able to give the 
patient the best of care—the price will be 
high as she can only accommodate three 
cases at present. 

“Move him there at once,” Justin 
thrust a roll of bills into the doctor’s 
hand. 

“You know how much you have given 
me, sir?” The other’s manner changed 
as he counted the bills. 

“Yes—whatever the man needs—you 
understand. I shall remain a fortnight 
in the town.” 

In an hour, George Hill had been re- 
moved, the innkeeper protesting that it 
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was “a shame to sgend good money on 
them as would die anyhow”—and as the 
sun went down, Justin Gower rode out 
of the crowded, stifling little town and 
over the sage and mesquite towards the 
desert. Wild yucca studded the hills, its 
white flowering bells lifted in riotous 
profusion. No other sound than the 
flutter of a night hawk and the distant 
call of the coyotte broke the desert 
silence. 

The traveler dismounted and lifted his 
face to the low hanging stars. Marcia 
seemed so far removed from him to- 
night, he felt as though he had stepped 
into another planet—and yet miles away 
in the shelter of the hills, she slept in her 
green nest, or did she waking send a 
thought to him? 

He had hither come upon her quest 
and he would for her sake, nurse this 
man back to life—and then—still for 
her sake—take him further away from 
her, even if it were necessary to go with 
him to the ends of the earth. For this 
much he had determined} the man should 
not return to her, The present duty alone 
was plain. What followed was in the 
hand of God. 

So the solitary watcher waited, musing 
in the desert peace until dawn. Then he 
rode back to the cottage where he had left 
his charge. Nothing more could be done. 

Justin Gower found board at a neigh- 
boring cottage and settled himself to wait 
for the next throw of fate. 


XII. 


Trunks of. white birch rose in tall, 
straight columns against the brown and 
gold of the woods. Adrienne’s feet sank 
deep into the soft carpet of pine cones 
as she sprang from root to root, making 
her way to the mountain station to meet 
Neil. He had been gone but a week, yet 
to the girl, that week had been longer 
than the whole of summer. From the 
beginning she had regarded the lad as 
exclusively her property—that he should 
have allowed even his thoughts to return 
to any ‘other, had seemed an intrusion 
upon her rights. Adrienne was by na- 
ture a tyrant where her affections were 
concerned, and like many other tyrants 
as equally unconscious of her tyranny. 
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She demanded all—but unlike Marcia— 
she was not ready to give all. 

As she sped along, the cold wind ting- 
ing her olive cheeks with rich color, the 
light of expectancy glowing in the black 
eyes beneath the smoothly parted dark 
hair, the girl’s petite almost elf-like figure 
took on new beauty from the golden 
woods. No one could have been insen- 
sible to Adrienne’s witchery—she seemed 
to have wandered out of fairy tale—to 
belong to the place of “the whispering 
brook, the singing tree and the laughing 
water.” 

Her chance for happiness depended on 
Neil’s entire willingness to meet its de- 
mands. The girl’s intense temperament 
required the hand to control while its 
master brain appreciated, In Adrienne’s 
case the effort would have been worth 
while. Neil was too young—too un- 
developed to suppy either the hand or the 
brain, even were such possibility latent 
within him; but youth took no thought 
of what might follow. The present mo- 
ment was rightly within its grasp. 

So the lad saw the girl with the moun- 
tain peaks for background, and as he 
caught the glad light of welcome for him 
in her eyes, he gave his poet destiny for 
better or worse into Adrienne’s keeping. 
It would go hard with him if she failed 
—Neil could not rebound as easily from 
the misery of mistaken choice as a man 
with less of feminine sensitiveness. 

“Neil!” 

“Adrienne!” And _ without further 
speech they came down the mountain side 
together. The woods received them— 
they were alone with the bared heart of 
the birch. 

“Tt is not the professor’s daughter, 
Neil?” She clung to his arm, looking 
up. 
“Tt is you, Adrienne—always you !”— 
the look in her eyes bewildered him. 

“More than all the rest”—with trem- 
bling breathlessness. 

“More than all the rest.” 

“More than your father and maman?” 

“More than my father and maman.” 

“Neil” —whispering—“Neil —do you 
remember? It was the first time, Neil— 
I never kissed—a man before.” 
“Adrienne—would you kiss me—again 
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—Adrienne?” And so youth entered— 
lip to lip—the place of “whispering 
brook — singing tree — and laughing 
water.” 


XIII. 


Isabelle who hated music, had pur- 
chased a phonograph, Thereafter to 
Neil’s secret torment she insisted upon 
popular airs. The phonograph was her 
adviser she declared, and proved the 
same by playing, “Always in the Way,” 
whenever her two children, as she called 
them, appeared upon the scene of her per- 
formance. ; 

To-day she had installed the box on 
the birch table upon the veranda, where 
the family tempted by the brisk, bright 
morning were busily cracking nuts. 

“Don’t you call me dearie, love— 

For dearie rhymes with weary, love, 

And weary means unhappy we will 
be !”—the phonograph gave forth. Then 
Isabelle who only afflicted the family with 
comic songs, announced she had found 
one little piece for flute, violin and piano. 

“Not exactly classical, my dears—so 
don’t be alarmed. Just a little piece I 
fancied called, ‘The Herd-Girl’s Dream’ ” 
—and the four on the porch were silent 
as the strains of the pathetic little piece 
floated to their ears. 

“You might almost see the herd-girl,” 
Neil began softly, “passing all her youth 
under a tree watching the flock—and as 
she spends her time on common things, 
the vision the wayside never reaches, 
passes before her eyes.” 

“It makes me cry, Isabelle,’ Adrienne 
pressed her lover’s hand understandingly. 

Miss Small laughed. “I regret the 
herd-girl. It is stupid to watch cows— 
Marcia regrets the dream. But you, 
children—what have you to be sad 
about? You have been fed on roses. 
Neil—play ‘Harrigan’ !” 

Marcia rose hastily. “I met a woman 
yesterday who told me when her husband 
tried either to sing or to drive a nail, she 
ran. I laughed whenever I think of that 
woman’s, ‘J run!’—but it isn’t a bad 
idea. I am going to run now.” 

She snatched her cap from the table 
and went singing down the path. But in 
the shelter of the woods,’ Marcia’s song 
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hushed—her mood changed. She turned 
to climb Cobble Hill. 

Why did she feel so suddenly alone— 
she who had sunk her individual cry in 
service for so many years? Surely by 
now she had become accustomed to the 
companionship of her own soul. Isabelle 
had once said to her, “You can bear to be 
alone, Marcia—because you are good.” 
But now her spirit rebelled—she did not 
feel “good!” 

Adrienne was happy—her child-did not 
need her. Beside forty thousand chil- 
dren could not fill the mate hunger—and 
she, Marcia, was unmated! 

She climbed the hill—not sparing her 
feet the roughness of the way—she 
wanted to tire her body that it might 
sympathize with the weariness of her 
spirit. She was glad when she tore her 
finger on a prickly shrub and stopped a 
moment to staunch the blood. On and 
up over the stones her body went—back, 
far back over twenty wasted years, her 
mind. One thought blotted all the rest— 
her child was mated and she was alone— 
as after all she always had been—alone. 
The long pitiful attempt at bravery that 
had become a habit of life—what Isabelle 
called her superb courage—where was it 
now? 

Marcia reached the top and found her- 
self upon an open wind-swept space from 
which one could see Lake Placid wind- 
ing like a broad river between the hills, 
Whiteface Inn upon its bank. It: was 
another glorious October day—a fore- 
cast of winter in the air—and she began 
to think of the coming winter—the home 
life made to be shared with the be- 
lovedest. How much time was left her? 

“T will restore the years that the locust 
hath eaten.” Was not the flower of her 
years already consumed? And yet she 
felt absurdly young—absurdly healthy 
with a wealth of untried possibilities, and 
she knew herself to be capable of a 
strength and maturity of love to which 
the passion of Neil and Adrienne was 
“as water unto wine.” 

The woman sank in the long grass and 
listened to the pzan of the circling trees ; 
and as she lay and reviewed the past, her 
judgment acquitted her of blame. She 
had done the best she could. She had not 
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failed—she was only very, lonely. 

Was her husband living? And where 
was this other man gone upon her quest? 
Marcia lifted her face to the blue sky— 
a little white cloud curled overhead. She 
looked at the little, curling cloud—at the 
tall trees circling the open space—and 
she wished with all her heart that she 
might again see Justin Gower step from 
the edge of the woods as he had done but 
a fortnight since. She remembered when 
she had first seen this man—handcuffed 
between his guards—she thought of the 
tale his lips had told her—of the other 
tale, his eyes revealed—and suddenly the 
woman rose to her feet, stretched wide 
her arms, and laughed up into the bend- 
ing blue! 

For now she knew—now she under- 
stood! And there—alone upon the wind- 
swept hilltop, Marcia acknowledged to 
herself that she loved Justin Gower! 


XIV. 


Justin Gower left his charge con- 
valescent and returned to Placid. A 
telegram awaited him—he read its con- 
tents at a glance—then he set out to find 
Marcia. Miss Small was alone on the 
porch of the bungalow, playing the phon- 
ograph. She directed him to Cobble Hill. 

“T saw her about an hour ago through 
the spy glass, climbing over the bald 
spot. Won’t you stop a moment, Mr. 
Gower? I have a new monologue: 
‘Don’t put any more cough drops in the 
collection plate.’ No? Well, if I can’t 
tempt you—Marcia hasn't come down 
yet—she has to cross that bald spot to 
come down, and I’ve been watching ever 
since.” 

Whereupon Isabelle produced the spy 
glass and waited till she could discern the 
man’s tall figure swinging itself over the 
same bald rock. Then she went inside 
and played, “The Herd-Girl’s Dream.” 

Justin Gower had arrived at the time 
of life when to the man who has per- 
severed through disillusionment—things 
unexpectedly seem worth while. He had 
passed through the Red Sea of trouble— 
known defeat and ostracism. He had 
come in contact with the extremes of 
wretchedness, and felt the clutch of Giant 
Despair. In the beginning he had con- 
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cluded that there was nothing in life 
worth having been projected into it un- 
asked; but nevertheless, he had con- 
tinued on his way—his face set—his hand 
uplifted—auntil he had come to know that 
if one sinks into the slough of despond, 
one will be allowed to be submerged. 
And the man had—thank God—refused 
to be submerged. Then his uplifted hand 
had felt the unfailing clasp of the un- 
seen—he had struggled out of the clutch 
of the mud and known the sudden sweet 
surprise of the sense of solid footing— 
after all, things were not so bad. 

And now as he thought of the telegram 
in his pocket, his body took on wings— 
he felt himself to be one of the chosen of 
Providence, and he trod humbly as un- 
deserving so great a joy. 

And so the man came like a victor of 
old to the edge of the woods and saw 
Marcia—the very desire of his heart— 
laughing into the blue. And to the woman 
he appeared as the sun god, and she 
looked from the sky to him—her smile 
unchanging—her arms wide stretched. 

“Justin! I was wishing for you— 
Justin !” 

And the man’s eyes were on her face 
as he laid in her hands the telegram that 
told of George Hill’s sudden relarse an 
almost immediate death after his own 
departure from Tombstone. 

The message fluttered from Marcia’s 
hand—life had already separated her so 
long from this other, in the way that, 
unlike death, knows no bridge across the 
chasm—and she stood looking, looking 
into the eyes of the prisoner from long 
ago—seeing what she wanted to see— 
knowing what she wanted to know—feel- 
ing as a land long thirsty when the flood- 
ing tide is full. 

And the man’s hands clasped hers out- 
stretched—his face bent over hers—his 
lips at her ear, “Marcia, do you know 
what love may come to mean when two 
have found themselves and are born 
again? Little girl at Charing Cross, lift 
to me forever your brave glad eyes—let 
me see the spirit that could not bear 
another’s should be broken. Give this to 
me—you who are my mate—it is your 
spirit I would clasp—Marcia. Marcia— 
bring for me your soul to your lips!” 
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